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PREFACE 



THE SECOND EDITION. 



The first edition of the Life of Archbishop Sancroft 
having been for some time out of print, the Author 
has been encouraged, by the demand which has existed 
for the work, to prepare this second edition. In so 
doing, he has taken the opportunity of revising the 
whole; and has here and there been enabled to add a 
few extracts from original letters of the Archbishop, 
which have been sent to him by private friends ; but, 
with the exception of a few additions and corrections, 
the Life remains the same as in the first edition. 

It has been thought right to add, in an Appendix, 

three occasional Sermons of the Archbishop ; the only 

sermons which it is known that he ever published : and 

to these is added the celebrated tract called Modern 

Policies^ originally published (luring the time of the 

a 2 
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IV PREFACE. 



Commonwealth ; a tract, which, though never printed 
with the Archbishop's name, was universally attributed 
to his pen; and which possesses so much intrinsic 
merit, that it is well worthy of being preserved. 



Lambeth, 
January 15, 1840. 
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THE LIFE 



ARCHBISHOP SANCROFT. 



CHAPTER I. 

FROM HIS BIRTH TO HIS EXPULSION PROM HIS 
FELLOWSHIP. 

His Birth and Family— Education — ^Academical Degrees — ^Election to a Fel- 
lowship at Emmanuel CoUege — Studies — ^Firmness and Uprightness of 
Character— Refusal to take the Oaths of the Covenant and the Engagement 
— ^Ezpulsion from his Fellowship. 

The name of Archbishop Sancroft will ever be held in high 
veneration by every true member of the Protestant Church of 
England. It was his fortune to hold the first situation in that 
church, at a time when an infatuated monarch, bigoted to 
Romish superstitions and corruptions, was endeavouring, by all 
the arts and power whicli he found himself enabled to employ, to 
effect the downfall of the Protestant Church; and, in so doing, 
was not scrupling to trample on the civil and religious liberties 
of the people. It was chiefly owing to the decision and the firmness 
of the venerable primate, that these designs were successfully 
withstood; and all who value our con^itution in Church and 
State, and especially who are ardently and affectionately attached 
to the great cause of Protestant Christianity, as now established 
amongst us, must feel, that to him more than to any other single 
person, they are mainly indebted for the preservation of all that 
they hold dear, from the danger which then threatened. 
fj It has generally happened to those who have risen from 
private stations to eminence of rank, that few particulars respect, 
ing the early periods of their life are preserved to posterity. Such 
has been peculiarly the case with Archbishop Sancroft, for the 
tracing of whose early history the materials are much less abund. 
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ant than might have been expected, considering the natural 
partiality to his memory of his friends and admirers, and the 
respect universally borne to his character and virtues. 

William Bancroft, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
bom at Fresingfield, in the county of Suffolk, January SOth, 
1616-17. He was the second son of Francis Bancroft, by his 
wife Margaret, daughter and co-heiress of Thomas Butcher, or 
Boucher*; being one of a numerous family, consisting of two 
sons and six daughters. 

The family of Sancroft was of considerable antiquity and 
respectability, having been settled at Fresingfield, and having 
possessed property there, from the time of Henry III. or Ed- 
ward I'f . About that time, Adam le Bavent, son of Roger le 
Bavent, Knight, granted and confirmed to Henry, son of William 
Sancroft and Margery his wife, and the heirs of the said Henry, 
divers tenements of lands " in the parish of Fresingfield or in 
Stradbrook:"*' and subsequently to this grant, the property had 
devolved in regular descent on persons of the name of Sancroft, 
who, as may be collected from the register-books of the parish, 
had uniformly resided on it. The Archbishop appears to have 
been particularly curious and diligent in tracing out the different 
records relating to his family. There exists at present J, extracted 



♦ The name is varioiwly spelt : it is 
Butcher in the parochial register of 
the marriage, as copied hy the Arch- 
bishop's own hand; and Boucher in 
the pedigree now existing, written by 
the same hand. 

f Henry Wharton, chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Bancroft^ has made the foUowing 
note respecting the Sancroft family : — 
"Farailia de Sancroft sedem habuit 
apud Sancroft Stadbroke et Fresing- 
field, amplasque ibidem et in vicinia 
possessiones obtinuit, a tempore saltern 
Edward! I. Regis, quod constat ex 
plnri mis instnunentis, autenticis, qusa 
vidi penes W. S. A. C." (Willra. 
Sancroft, Archbp. Cant.) See Lambeth 
HSS. 677* There is now^ in the pos- 
eession of the descendants of the San- 
croft family^ the original grant of arms 



from the Heralds' Office to William 
Sancroft (afterwards the Archbishop)^ 
mentioned as Prebendary of Dm*ham^ 
and Dean of St. Paul's, dated January 
26, 1663. The grant is to his elder 
brother Tliomas and to himself^ de- 
scribed as descended from a-rery an- 
dient family of the same name, which 
had for many centuries flourished in 
those parts. Arms, "In campo ar- 
gcnteo super tignum rubcum tree 
columbas Candidas inter tot cruces 
patentes, sanguinei itidem coloris.*' 
Crest, ** Super torque argente& et 
nibeft serpentem viridem crucem san- 
guineam in ore sue gerentem." 

i In the possession of the Rev. Mr. 
Hohnes, of Gawdy Hall, Suflblk, to 
whom the property of the Sancrot 
family has descended. 
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with his owQ hand from the register-books of the parish of 
Fresingfield, a list of the births, marriages, and deaths of all the 
members of the Sancroft family, beginning from the year 1539; 
ako an account of the Charter of Adam le Bavent*, and the line 
of the family pedigree brought regularly down from the first 
possessors of the property-}-; and, together with these, a deed 
relating to property which belonged to the family in the time of 
Henry III. 

The name of the family has been variously written, as was 
frequently the case with proper names, in times when little 
attention was paid to correctness of spelling j. The Archbishop 
himself, in the early part of his life, wrote the name Sand- 



• The following is the account of 
the charter :— " The charter of Adam 
le Baventy son of Roger le Bavent, 
Knight, whereby he gave, granted, 
and confirmed, to Henry^ the eon of 
William of Sancroft and Margery his 
wife, and the heirs of the said Henry, 
for their homages and services, and 
fourscore marks of silver which they 
jMkid, a certain messuage of his, toge- 
ther with his houses and buildings, in 
the parish of Fresingfield, in the hamlet 
of Chebendale, with aU his lands and 
tenements, wheresoever lying, in the 
said parish of Fresingfield, or in Strad- 
brook, together with all feedings, com- 
mons, woods, plains, ways, paths, in- 
gresses, egresses, homages, profits, 
wards, reliefs, together with all other 
things, which may in any-wise apper- 
tain to him and his heirs, on account 
of the said tenement, &c., and this he 
warrants against all persons, as well 
Jews as Christians, &c. This charter 
has no date, but it seems to be as old 
as the reign of Henry III.*' 

-f* Respecting one of his ancestors, 
the Archbishop writes thus : ** Robert 
Bancroft, a younger brother of Wil- 
liam, (a godly man,) went with King 
Henry YIII. to Bulloin ; and, as he 
went, he was drowned; the gunns 
being negligently left, and in a rough 



sea falling aU on one side, and so 
overturning the sliipp." 

t In a marginal note to the deed 
already mentioned, of the time of 
Henry III., the Archbishop remarks 
that ^'the name is here called de 
Sandcrofte ;" that *' in all the deeds 
of the messuage till after the 12th 
of Edward III. the family are called 
de Sancroft, and, after that, Sancraft 
and Sandcroft : only Simon (32 Edward 
L) writes de Sandcroft." In the ex- 
tracts from the parish register-books, 
made by the Archbishop, the name is 
written Sanci-oft from the year 1539 
to 1653; from the latter period to 
1646, always with the d in the first 
syllable, Sandcrofte, Sandcrofte, and 
Sandcroft : subsequently to the latter 
date, uniformly Sancroft, without the 
d inserted and without the final e. It 
is a curious proof of the looseness 
which prevailed in spelling this family 
name, that in the Harleian MSS. in 
the British Museum (No. 3785.8) is a 
letter dated December 2, 1631, from 
Francis Sandcrofte "to my loving 
brother Mr. Dr. Sandcroft," (appa- 
rently from the father to the uucle 
of the Archbishop,) in which the same 
writer spells the name difiPerently in 
signing the letter and in the super- 
scription of it. In the Harleian cata- 
b2 
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FROM HIS FELLOWSHIP. 



croft, but in the latter part, uniformly Bancroft, probably from 
having satisfied himself by inspecting the family records that this 
was the best authorized and the most correct*. 

It is stated t that William Bancroft, the subject of this me- 
moir, received his education at Bury, and that in his early years 
he afforded many proofs of his future greatness, in the piety 
which he exhibited, and the extraordinary advances which he 
made, exceeding the expectations of his instructors, in various 
branches of useful learning. 

When he arrived at the age of eighteen, he was sent to the 
University of Cambridge, as a member of Emmanuel College. 
He was admitted on the matricula of the University, July Srd^ 
1634. Plis destination to Emmanuel College was determined, 
no doubt, by the circumstance of his uncld^ Dr. William San- 
croft, being at that time Master of the college : he was deprived 
indeed of this relative and patron before he had passed through 
his academical course ; still he must be deemed peculiarly fortu- 
nate in having commenced it under such superintendence, consi- 
dering how important it is to a young man, at so critical a period 
of life, to be placed under the observation and control of an 
elder friend, who may assist in directing his demeanour and his 
studies. His tutor was Mr. Ezekiel Wright, afterwards rector 
of Thurcaston in Leicestershire. Towards this gentleman he 
appears in the later periods of his life to have borne peculiar 
respect. In ^ letter addressed to him after a lapse of some years, 
he expresses, in the following warm and glowing terms^ his feel- 
ings of gratitude for the benefit he had derived from his instruc- 
tion and counsels. 

^' It were ingratitude beyond all excuse, if I should forget 
what direction and encouragement I received from you in my 
studies, while your counsel was both card and compass to me in 
my course, and your favour the gale that filled my sails. Qod 



logiie, the mode of spelling it Sandcroft 
has ^bt-on adopted ; but tliis must be 
deemed erroneous, as being opposed to 
the authority of the Archbishop, after 
he had inquired closely into the 
matter. 

* The latest period 9A wjiiph I have 



observed the family name written Sand- 
croft by the Archbishop, is in a letter 
to his father, dated January 1 1, 1648-49. 
Uis father died very shortly after this, 
and then it probably was that he altered 
his mode of writing it by — 'ttfnfl^hs if 
"j- See Bwgrapfm Britannka^ 
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return into your bosom seven-fold the kindness which I havQ 
found from you ; and may I be happy once in an opportunity to 
let you see how glad I would be to serve you*."" 

Of the manner in which he prosecuted his studies in the 
course of his academical education, no particular record is pre- 
served; only it is stated generally f, that, during this period, the 
accomplishments which he acquired in human literature were 
very surprising ; that he became an admirable critic in the va- 
rious branches of classical learning; that his acquirements in 
poetry and history were considerable; and that he spent the 
greater part of his time in the study of theology. 

He proceeded to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, in 1637. It 
is well known that, in the examinations for this degree at the 
University of Cambridge, proficiency in mathematical science 
and natural philosophy has always been the chief object of atten- 
tion ; and, as we perceive no traces of Mr. Sancroft'^s having 
directed his studies particularly in this line, we may thus account 
for his not having attained as distinguished a place in the list of 
honours of the year, as his superior talents and various attain- 
ments might have led us to expect. However, his name appears 
eleventh on the list, a situation which, if not sufficient to satisfy 
the most aspiring ambition, must at least be deemed one of very 
creditable eminence |. 

It is always interesting and pleasing, in sketching a biogra- 
phical memoir, to catch a glimpse at the more private scenes of 
life, where the shades of character are most clearly marked, and 
painted in their most genuine colours. Such a view of Mr. San- 
croft's character at this early period of his life, happens to be 



* See Taimer*8 MSa y. 61, p. 60. 
The letter is dated August 19th, 
without expressing the year ; but, as 
it is placed in a Tolnme relating cliiefly 
to 1644, it was probably written in that 
year. 

t See MS. Athena CarUabrigUntea 
in the BritUh Museum^ hy Morris 
Brake Morris, Esq. 

t On consulting the register-books 
'^ ih^ order of seniority of Bachelors 
of Arts in 1697, 1 find that it stands 



as foUowst under the head, ^(Mo 
Sonioritatis Baccalaureorum, Dom". 
Pooly Pembr.** and nine below him in 
the oolnmn. Then another column, 
beginning *'Dom'. Sancrofi Eman./* 
and seven others below him. The 
probable inference is, that the first 
column contains the Wranglers, and 
the second the Senior Optunes, of 
whom, if this be the case, SancroA 
was the first. 
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preserved in some letters which passed between him and a dear 
friend and fellow collegian, Arthur Bownest, then labouring 
under fatal disease, and in another written by Sancroft to his 
father, relating the decease of this youthful friend, and expressing 
his deep sorrow for his loss. These letters exhibit, in a very 
amiable point of view, the warmth of Mr. Sancroft's affections, 
the strength of his piety, and the chaste and correct tone of his 
feelings ; and show that the qualities of his heart and under- 
standing had already attained to a maturity of growth much 
beyond his years. 

Arthur Bownest writes thus to William Sancroft at the time 
of his illness. 

^' Thy weak friend must now entreat a pardon for not 
writing. My health is still at the same pass, no amendment, 
neither is there perceived any sensible decay this day, which was 
not seen the day before. I resolve to lie upon my God, whom I 
know to be loving and more than fatherly. I give Almighty 
God thanks, I expect death, and shall be willing to embrace it in 
Christ Jesus my Saviour. Good Will, pray for me still ; thou 
knowest what the Scripture saith, which is as true as we are, I 
have a being.**^ 

The following is part of a Latin letter from the same. 

^'Gulielmo, meo dicam an mihi? Salutes omnes valetudi- 
narius sanitatem, moestus Isetitiam, solitarius societatem comi- 
tatemque precor et precabor.**' 

The following are extracts from three letters* addressed by 
Sancroft to the same friend. 

" Arthur, 

" I received thy letter : I am sure I do thee no wrong 
in calling it so, for it is in my eye but half a syllable. I am 
sorry to hear thee say, that thy distemper enforced thee to be 
short, but I hope thou wilt shake it off. It is in my conceit a 
good step to health that thou hast cast off thy fears ; the disease 
will be the less able to hurt thee, if it finds not a party within. 

• Taim. MSS. 67. 227. The lettere 1 written in 1638 or 1639, being bound 
liave no date, but appear to have been I up with other letters of those ^ears. 
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Fancy is a bad physician, and creates diseases instead of curing 
them. Send me word every week how thou art for thy health ; 
I hope to hear good news of it. All that I can do is to pray the 
great Physician, that He would be pleased to make the disease of 
thy body the physic of thy soul; and when it hath done the 
work it came for, to remove it, and restore thee to thy former 
strength. In the mean time I know my loss, and am sensible 
of it." 

' ^* I expected a letter, and I doe still with a great 

deal of impatience, being exceedingly desirous to be informed 
what success it hath pleased God to grant those meanes which 
He hath ordained and thou used. I hope by this time thou hast 
found the country aire, and the weather too, thy friends. The 
face of the heavens changeth not, but it bringeth thee to my 
thoughts; and I am still scanning how thou droopest in this 
shower, and boldest up thy head againe in that sunshine. — Truth 
is my witnesse ; every day I bow my knees to that great Physi- 
cian, that He would be pleased to make thy bed in thy sicknesse 
and in the darkest night of thy affliction, let the comforts of his 
Spirit shine upon thy soule, that He would sanctify his hand 
upon thee, and in his due time remove it, that thou mayest yet 
praise Him in the land of the living. 

'* Thy affectionate friend till death, 

Apr. 28. " Wm. Sandcroft.'' 

" My dearest friend, 

" I perceive by thy mother^s letter that it hath not yot 
pleased Ood to remove his hand from off thee. I have nothing 
that I can bestow upon thee in this case but preces et lactyitiasy 
and those thou hast calidissimo affectu utrasque. Cast not off thy 
confidence, thou knowest whom thou hast believed ; wait still 
upon Him, and be doing good; and doubtless. He will bring it to 
passe. Tho' He kill thee, yet trust in Him, but yet despaire 
not of life ; that were to distrust his power. It may be He will 
suffer thee to be dead to thine owne hopes, and thy friends too, 
that His power may shine the more clearly in raising thee up 
againe. Or what if there be in theo some drosse still, which 
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must bo purged out, before He will take thee out of the furnace. 
Or what if patience hath not yet had her perfect worke ! What- 
ever it be, assure thy soul that God of very faithfulness hath 
afflicted thee, that He might seal unto thee thy instruction and 
assure thee of thy adoption. God never spared the rod when He 
loved the child. Unicum habuit Mium Bine flagitio^ sine flageUo 
neminem. Thou must be tried in the fire, before thou canst be 
wome as a signet on His right hand. And after this messenger 
from God hath done his worke in thee, which He sent it for, it 
shall be removed from thee. I can shew thee one in Scripture 
that recovered of a consumption ; let that put life in thy hopes. 
(Job xxxiii.) ' His flesh was consumed away, &c/ ^ 

The letter to his father, announcing the death of this much- 
valued friend, is dated from Enmianuel College, May 27, 1641"^. 

" Dear Father, 

" The sad news which I shall tell you, you know already, 
but give me leave to weep it over again into your bosom, and 
that will be some ease to mine. I have lost the companion of 
my studies, my friend by choice, my brother in affection : I shall 
sum up all if I tell you I have lost my dearest Arthur Bownest. 
One in whose acquaintance I promised myself, nay, found so 
much, as I never durst hope for, till I found it experimentally, 
and now despair ever to find the like. Besides those abilities 
natural and acquisite, wherewith God had enriched him; besides 
that virtuous disposition, and those many powerful attractives in 
his carriage, whereby he won the love and affection of all that 
knew him, one thing there was, which made him deservedly 
more dear to me than others, and that was his exceeding love to 
me, which I know to have been so great as few brothers equal, 
none exceed. ^ I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan, 
very pleasant hast thou been unto me, thy love to me was won- 
derful, surpassing the love of women.' Four days before he died 
I was with him; and when I had taken my leave of him, and was 
gone out of the chamber, he called for me again, and again bade 
me farewell in the Lord, and fixing a ghastly eye am me, and 
putting his bones about my neck, (for that was all that was left 



• See TaoD. MSB. 66. 110, 
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of his arms,) he prayed God to bless me, and told me he should 
never see me more in this world. I was at his burial, and helped 
to lay him in the bed of rest : and now there is nothing left for 
me to do, but to love his memory and imitate his virtues, which God 
give me grace to do. He was mortified to all worldly things long 
before he died. Yet, father, I know he found not more difiiculty 
to part with any thing than with me his unworthy friend; so 
dearly did he love me. I know he is now a glorious saint in 
heaven ; and it is but self-love that makes me thus bewail his 
loss. Sleep on, blessed soul, upon the downy lap of eternity; thy 
name shall always be to me as an ointment poured forth; and, 
when I forget thee, let this be my punishment, to feel another 
(and) as great a loss. If he might have had the making of his 
own will, I am sure I should have been heir of all : but his father 
would not suffer it. Yet thus far he prevailed, that no man 
should see a paper or note-book of his (whereof he had many) but 
I: and his reason was, he said, because I loved him, and would 
bear with any imperfection in them. His father bade me take 
what books I would. One I took and no more, as a remembrance 
of my dead friend. His mother hath since sent me, as a token, a 
bridle and saddle which he had made for him a little before his 
death. O that good woman I she is the object of my pity ; her 
life was bound up in the lad's life, and she will go down sorrow- 
ing into the grave. Sir, I am sorry to have benighted your 
thoughts with this sad narration, yet you see I cannot get out of 
it. When I have such a subject, it is easier to fill sheets than to 
confine myself to a page. I had nobody to whom I might better 
unlade my heart, for it was swoln with grief; and yet there is 
one thing behind (which I will tell you when it shall please God 
to bring me again into your presence), which is the sorrow of 
sorrows, the first-bom of all my griefs." 

His sorrow for the loss of this endeared friend, seems to have 
long occupied his mind. ' Writing to his father nearly a year 
afterwards, (April 4, 1642,) he says, *' I have lately obtained of 
my tutor ilie picture of my ever dearest friend. Sir* Bownest, 

* This is the title formerly given to bachelors of arts, the translation of 
the Latin Dominus. 
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now in bliss; bo like him, that every glance renews, as his dearest 
memory, to my own deserved sorrow. His convene Was so 
sweet and so full of affeotion, that, methinks, an university life 
hath not been to me so desirable since I lost him, as before. 
Pardon this impertinency ; I must needs break forth sometimes 
on which I spend so many thoughts*." 

At this period of his life, he seems to have been in great 
danger of losing one of his eyes from an accidental blow. Writing 
to his father from Cambridge, under the date of March 2, 1641, • 
he expresses himself on this occasion in the following pious and 
feeling strain : — 

^' I pray God make me thankful for this great deliverance. 
I think I could not have been nigher losing my eye; I kept it 
still. We are not enough apprehensive of common Providence 
that watcheth over us every moment. We set not a step but in 
the midst of dangers; and that some fatal mischief does not 
overtake us every time we go forth, is wholly to be attributed 
to His goodness, who has always a watchful eye fixed upon us for 
our good. And, indeed, I think ^tis good for us sometimes to fall 
into the like danger that I have done, that so our own experience 
may inform us that there is a Providence, that watcheth over us, 
and makes us sensible of the need we stand in of it," 

Mr. Sancroft proceeded to the degree of M. A. in 1641. A 
short time previously, in a part of the letter just cited, we find 
him thus writing to his father :— 

" Sir, 

^' The commencement draws on apace: Sunday, .A^ne 
five weeks, is the day. I have some interest in that solemnity, 
because I shall then receive the complement of my degree. If 
there be any contentment in this, 'tis reason you should have the 
flower of it, and therefore, according to the custom of the univer- 
sity, I doubt not but I shall see you here. I would desire you to 
send me word without fail by the carrier, whom you think fitting 
to bring with yon, that you may not come unexpected, unpro* 
vided for ; and to speak to them to come : and when I have 



* Bee Tann. MSa 03 3. 
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heard from you, I will write to them, and invite them in parti- 
cular, if it be needful.**^ 

It is probable, from the course of his education, that he was 
from the first designed for hoIy-ordcrs. It is not to be ascer- 
tained at what precise time he entered on the ministry, nor by 
whose hands he was ordained ; but a letter addressed by him to 
his father, nearly fixes the period to the autumn of the year 1641. 
In this letter*, bearing date September 10th in that year, ho 
expresses, in the following terms, his very serious feeling of the 
duties of the ministerial office, and of the deep responsibility 
which attached to it. 

'^ I have lately offered up to God the first-fruits of that calling 
which I intend, having common-placed twice in the chapel; and 
if, through your prayers and God^s blessing on my endeavours, I 
may become an instrument in any measure fitted to bear his natno 
before his people, it shall be my joy and the crown of my 
rejoicing in the Lord. I am persuaded that for this end I was 
sent into the world ; and therefore, if God lends me life and 
abilities, I shall be willing to spend myself and be spent upon the 
work.^' 

To a person of his habits and pursuits, and with no other 
prospects of advancement in life than those which arose out of his 
own exertions, it must have been a very important object to 
attain a fellowship in his college ; an object in which he appears 
to have succeeded towards the middle of the year 1 642. In the 
prospect of sitting for a fellowship, he thus writes to his father in 
October, 1641 : 

" Since I wrote to you last, my tutor was presented by the 
master and fellows to a college-living in Leicestershire ; so that 
within this half year it may be I shall be capable to sit for a 
fellowship. In the mean time, I shall endeavour, with Code's 
blessing, to fit myself for the trial, and leave the success to God ; 
desiring you, as I also resolve myself, to keep yourself resolute for 
contest in either event, that I may let it go, if so it falls out, as 
quietly as I would embrace it. We are as arrows all of us in the 
quiver of Providence; and, when God calls us forth, and sets us 



• Tann. MSS. 66. 108. 
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upon the string, we must be content to rest satisfied wherever He 
shoots us.**" 

It seems that th^ violent proceedings of the Commons paved 
the way for his more early election, by their declaring some 
fellowships vacant. He says, in a letter to his father, dated 
April 4, in that year ♦: 

" There is an order lately come from the House of Commons 
for the admission of Mr. Worthington, fellow of our college, and 
this afternoon it is expected he will be. admitted. There is also 
another order for the pronouncing of the three senior fellows, who 
are superannuated, non socii presently, and choosing others into 
their room ; but, because they stand by the king''fl dispensation, 
and the order is only from the Commons, I tlunk our master will 
hardly venture to pronounce them."'' 

In a subsequent part of the same letter, he consults with his 
father in the following terms, respecting some trust property, the 
holding of which might interfere with his acceptance of a fellow- 
ship. The concluding part of the extract is very observable, as 
evincing at this early period, that high tone of conscientious 
feeling, which afterwards proved so conspicuous a feature in his 
character, and influenced the greater turns of his fortune. 

" One thing I must acquaint you with. When I was in the 
country, you know there was an overture of assigning some lands 
to yourself and me. Now, if it should please God to dispose of 
me (in) a fellowship in the college, (which is yet doubtful,) you 
know our statute, that none can be Fellow who hath 20/. per 
annum. Now, my quaere is, whether this assignment, (though 
but in trust,) especially if the trust be not mentioned in the 
instrument, will not invest me with such an estate in lands as 
will disable me from taking this preferment in the college. That 
nobody knows of it, I weigh not ; for I desire more a thousand 
times to approve myself to God and my own conscience^ than to 
all the world beside. If it be not done, I pray, sir, think of it 
before you do it ; if it be done, and you find it will touch upon 
the statute, let it be undone. I would not be too scrupulous, nor 
yet too bold with my conscience. If it be a needless scruple, I 
bad rather show myself to have no law, than no conscience : 

* Tonn. HSa 63. 3. • 
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however, I permit it wholly to you, desiring you to inform your- 
self and do accordingly. It is a thought that came across my 
mind since I received your last letter, and I could not but acquaint 
you with it.**' 

During his residence at the University, subsequently to his 
taking his degrees, he seems to have applied himself closely to 
the diligent cultivation of his talents, and to have taken a wide 
range through various branches of polite and useful literature. 
**I pray, sir,'' he says, in writing to his father, in September, 1641, 
^' send me the winter gown faced with fur, which I wore some- 
times when I was at home last ; for I purpose, if it please God 
to bless me with health, to sit close at my study this winter, and 
not to stir any whither.'' 

There happen to be still preserved in the Lambeth MS. 
library*, four of his academical orations, made during his resi- 
dence on his fellowship. One of these was delivered, probably in 
the senate-house, Nov. 5, 1642, in commemoration of the day-f; 
another, bearing date in the year 1645, is stated to have <^n 
delivered on his commencing the office of Hebrew Professor 
another, without a date, on his commencing that of Greek Pro- 
fessor. These orations are by no means destitute of merit, but 



* See Lambeth MSS. 695. 143, &c. 

+ It may be proper to give, as a 
matter of curiosity, some short speci- 
mens of these juvenile performances. 
That on the 5th of November begins — 
^Quod in ipso statim orationis vestibulo 
Bomanis numinibus, Timori et PaUori 
impens^ adeo operatus sum, ut nee 
vox nee lingua viam expediant, non 
est quod vehementius miretur aliquis. 
Nam si antiqui oratores, divini homines 
in dicendo, cum suas aut amiconim 
fortunas privatas in discrimine positas 
viderent, expalluerunt in principiis 
dicendi ; quis tremor, quis horror, quad 
cunctatio animi mihi oboriatur necesse 
est, de illo ingenti rei omnis publicse 
discrimine dictnro hodie, quod nemo 
unquam paulo humanior nisi profundo 
Btupore defixus cogitavit'* 

Speaking of the pope: <' Incubus 
aliquis d»mon putidA cum^ meretrice 



rem habens, monstnim hoc horrendum 
informe, fraterculum Gigantum, Ceo 
Enceladoque, et Typheo germanum 
progenuit, prolem utique quaa utmm- 
que parentem non obscuris indiciis 
referebat." 

There is much in similar style. It 
ends thus : " Deus O. M. rerum nostr™ 
stator, Magnam Brit*" sospitet, et ma- 
jorem suft Britannia Cai^olum, in hoc 
proesertim ferreo steculo, atque im- 
pedito reipublicso tempore, ut deters^ 
sub qu& luctatur importunft nubecula, 
ptdchrior aliquando exerat iUustre 
caput ; et cui tamdiu unic^ etuduit 
optimus priucipimi, in priscum aunim 
refundat omnia; ut nos etiam debits 
huic die! Isatitift, quam mancam hodie 
et dimidiatam cogimur exolvei*e, pleno 
tum jubilo et adulto gaudio^ justoque 
triumpho ©xequamur," 
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are written for the most part in too metaphorical and inflated a 
style, the bad taste of which should rather be laid to the charge 
of the age in which he wrote, than of himself. It does not 
appear from the records of the University that he ever held the 
public situation either of Hebrew or of Greek Professor. The 
offices, therefore, spoken of under these titles, must have been 
lectureships within the walls of his own college, with reference to 
which situations, the title of professor, which is now confined to 
public lecturers in the University, was formerly used. 

Among other departments of literature which Mr. Sancrofb 
cultivated during this period of his life, in addition to his severer 
studies, was poetry. We find, among his papers now preserved 
in the Bodleian, a number of poetical pieces of various deserip- 
tions, transcribed with his own hand. In particular, there is a 
common-place book*, now imperfect, which appears from the 
index to have consisted of at least SOO pages, written in his 
small and very close hand-writing, filled with poems in Latin and 
English, partly serious and sacred, but partly of a lighter charac- 
ter, such as appear to have struck him in the course of his read- 
ing, and to have been deemed by him worthy of transcription. 
Among these, are several poems of Crashaw, mentioned in the 
index as ''transcribed from his own copie before they were 
printed,*" of Sir Henry Wotton, Dr. Corbet, and others then in 
vogue. Mr. T. Warton, in his edition of Milton'^s poemst? men- 
tions, that, in this manuscript collection by Archbishop Sancrofti, 
made when he was fellow of Emmanuel College, are some poems 
of our celebrated John Milton ; he specifies particularly Milton^a 
Ode on the Nativity, stated by Sancfoft to be " selected from the 
first page . of John Milton's poems,^ and his version of Ps. liii., 
noted as " done in the fifteenth year of his age." Mr. Warton 



• See Tann. MSS. No. 465. 

f See Milton's Poems, edited by 
T. Warton. London. 1786. Pref.iv. v. 
It is proper to state tliat, on refen-ing 
to this portion of Tanner's MSS. in 
the Bodleian (No. 405), consisting of 
papers tied together in a parcel, I do 
not now find among them any poems 
of Milton transcribed. But there can 
be no doubt of the correctness of War- 



ton's assertion. Probably these sheets 
of the collection, after being in his 
hands, have been accidentally placed 
in some other parcel. The poems of 
Alilton referred to were first edited in 
1645; Mr. Warton says that Bancroft 
made these transcriptions from them 
in 1648 ; I have found no date to the 
papers. 
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adds this interesting remark, that ^^ perhaps this is the only 
instance on record, of these poems having received the slightest 
mark of notice or attention during the first seventy years after 
they were published.'" This remark is most creditable to the 
taste and judgment of Sancroft, as showing that he had from the 
first the discernment to perceive the merit of pieces, which the 
world was very tardy in acknowledging, but which has since 
been sealed with the full stamp of general approbation. 

At this period of his life, Mr. Sancroft, being a young man of 
superior talents and attainments, as well as most upright prin- 
ciples and conduct, appears to have recommended himself strongly 
to several friends, who took a warm interest in the advancement 
of his fortunes. Being born to small, or no inheritance, and 
consequently depending on his personal exertions in a profession, 
for his future maintenance, he seems to have held him^lf open to 
the acceptance of any situation which might afford a fair prospect 
of advantage in the employment of his talents. The two follow- 
ing letters, written by him to his father, make mention of offers 
that were made to him of engaging in the situation of private 
tutor : it does not appear that he eventually accepted either of the 
offers, or that he ever availed himself of any similar proposals ; 
but from the terms in Which he expresses himself, it may reason- 
ably be inferred that, at this period of his life, he would not have 
been unwilling to accept an engagement of this description, if 
any had been ofiered to him, which was in all respects suitable to 
his views and wishes. These letters exhibit, in a very pleasing 
point of view, the deference which he paid to his father^s judg- 
ment, and show his unwillingness to act in such a matter without 
consulting him, and receiving the benefit of his advice. 

Fbom Mh, Sancroft to ms Father*. 

" Cambridge, Sept. 10, 1641. 
'^ Within this fortnight, our master proffered me a place ; he 
would have preferred me to live in an earPs house, where I should 
have had thirty pounds per annum, my diet in the great chamber, 

* The same letter os that before quoted, in which he spoke of bis going 
into holy orders. 
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and a gelding to ride abroad on, upon occasion. My work should 
have been only to teach two of his children grammar ; for there 
is a chaplain in the house already. I durst not accept the place, 
because I knew not your mind, and that was my answer to our 
master. However, I am infinitely obliged to him : for I had the 
first offer of it in the college. I pray, sir, when you have occasion 
to write to Cambridge, express yourself fully what you would 
have me to do, if the like case be offered again ; for, though such 
things happen but seldom, yet, if it should come to the same 
point again, I would do nothing without your direction.'^ 



From Mr. Sancropt to his Father*. 

{No date^ but probably in the year 1645.) 
" Sir, 

*' I wrote to you by Rogers concerning a business of 
some moment. I doubt not you have received my letter, and I 
expect every hour an answer. But having heard now something 
more concerning it, I thought it my duty to impart it. Mr. 
Weller had before suggested the Doctor's loving and c<areful 
thoughts towards me, and given me some dark intimations of the 
nature of the place, which I now understand more fully by a 
letter from himself. ^Tis a rich merchant in London, a friend of 
his, that would send over his son beyond sea ; and the Doctor 
has spoken to him not to dispose of the trust and care of him to 
any till I have expressed how I mean to dispose of myself. I 
like the person better than had he been what Mr. Weller mis- 
took him for, noble. For then he would have looked for more 
respect and attendance, nor should I have had so much influence 
upon him for his good ; briefly, I should then have been a servant, 
and not a master or at least a companion ; there would have been 
much expected, and perhaps but little done, for generally thoso 
great ones prove imruly abroad. Nor do I despair of a less noble 
salary here, the London merchants. I was this morning with 
my Lord of Exeter f, (who is now at Christ's College,) and 



« See Tann. MSS. 60. 314. This 
letter is bound up with othei*s relating 
to 1U5. 



f This was Dr. Ralph Brownrigg, 
bishop of Exeter, who, as will appear 
in the sequel, bore a particahu' friend- 
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acquainted him with it, who encourageth me to go on, and hath 
enjoined me to wait upon him in the country, and give him an 
account of my proceedings in it. I shall have his counsel and 
direction in the whole, and, which is more, his prayers ; I have 
already a promise from him often reiterated, that, if it can be in 
his power to do me a kindness, he will not forget me. He hath 
enjoined me, before I go, to give him a copy of a common-place 
of mine, which he heard of, and of my speech at St. Marie^s on 
the gunpowder treason day, of which he was an auditor. That 
I may be enabled to obey him in both, I pray, sir, send me up 
by this bearer (enclosed in a letter) the latter of the two, which 
you will find in a bundle of my own composures in the fir box in 
my study. I am now writing to Dr. H., and, though I cannot 
give him an express answer, because I have not your explicit 
consent, without which I will do nothing, yet I shall so write as 
to make stay of the place till I hear fully from you, which I 
hope to do by Rogers ; if not, I beseech you, let it be by Mr. 
Goodwyn, for delay may totally defeat me of this so happy 
opportunity. I hope to hear from London this week what the 
quality of the person is, that would employ me ; what he would 
willingly allow; for I must be enabled to live abroad something 
plentifully, or else stay at home; whither he would have his son 
go, for I will not venture into such a hot climate where my 
health is like to be endangered, much less where my religion will 
be a crime. When I am informed further, I will either send, or 
come to you myself, and acquaint you with all. In the mean 
time, that your leave and blessing may fully go along with me, 
I could fully propound many motives to induce you, which per- 
haps I may do in my next; but that it is enough to tell you that 
those two incomparable noble friends and patrons of mine are 
my authors and encouragers in it, — ^who are, I bless God, so 
tender and loving to me, that they would not entertain any 



ship to Mr. Sancroflt. He was origi- 
nally a scholar and fellow of Pembroke 
Hall, afterwards master of Catherine 
Hall; made bishop of Exeter in 1642 : 
deprived of his mastership in 1645, 
and aftei'wards, with the other pre- 
lates, of his bishopric. During the 



usurpation, he officiated as preacher 
of the Temple, where he died in 1G69. 
His life is written by his successor, Dr. 

Ganden, prefixed to his sermons. 

See Walkee's Sufferings of the Clergy^ 
and Eekkett^s MS. Collections in the 
British Museum, L 985. 
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notion that might sort to my prejudice. Sir, for the present, 
that which I have to beg of you (besides your consent to this- 
proposition) is, that you will be pleased to wrap up all in the 
greatest secrecy that may be ; for to discourse that I intend to 
travel would be the readiest way to hinder me from it/^ 

But, whatever may have been the temptation held out by 
offers of this description, he remained constantly resident on his 
fellowship, engaged in academical business, and in the diligent 
pursuit of his studies. Abput the year 1644, we trace him 
holding the office of college bursar*, and, during the whole of 
his residence, he appears to have been engaged in the business 
of tuition within the walls of his college. It will be seen in 
the sequel, that persons who had the benefit of his instructions, 
retained ever after the warmest sense of gratitude for his kind* 
ness and attention, and a strong feeling of the peculiar advantages 
they had derived from his counsels and directions. 

But the times in which Mr. Sancroft rose into life were 
times of confusion and alarm, pregnant no less with calamity and 
mourning to the whole nation, than with severe trial to the 
feelings of individuals, and detriment to their worldly prospects. 
More especially, were they times of sore anguish and tribulation 
to those who, being the authorized ministers of the established 
church, were called upon by feelings of duty and of conscientious 
attachment to defend it against assailants ; but whose unhappy 
lot it was to behold its sacred^institutions profaned, its fences 
rudely broken down, and the axe of desolation applied to its roots. 

Mr. Sancroft, in a letter to his father + of April 4, 1642, had 
thus expressed his feelings on the subject of the troubles then 
breaking forth. 

" Things go very ill above : I . know you cannot but hear 
more than is fitting for me to write ; so I cannot but say, in the 
words of his majesty in one of his messages, there is a judgment 
from heaven upon this land, if these things continue. In this 
case, prayers and tears are the best arms we can use, and I pray 
God we may stay there and take up no other.'' 



♦ See letters written by him, (Tann. 
MSS. 61. 66, and57. 368.) which show 
that he held in 1644 the office of bur- 



sar, and fiuhscqnently that of pnbUc 
tutor in the college, 
t Tann. MSS. 03. 3. 

C2 
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In the next year, 1643, tho famous Covenant was entered 
into, between the kingdoms of England and Scotland, in which » 
while the pretence was held out of a design to defend the king'^s 
person and authority, together with the rights and privileges 
of parliament, and the liberties of the kingdom, the purpose of 
overturning the frame and constitution of the church by the 
extirpation of prelacy was openly avowed. This covenant, first 
ratified in Scotland by commissioners sent from the English parlia- 
ment, was in the autumn of this year forwarded to London, and 
immediately taken by the members of both houses of parliament. 
It was afterwards enforced in the city of London, and in different 
parts of the country, with greater or less degrees of rigour, ac- 
cording to the local influence possessed by the party which 
favoured it, and to many accidental circumstances. In the two 
Universities, great numbers were about this time ejected from 
their fellowships, and from other ofiices of trust, both for refusing 
to bind themselves by this obligation and for various alleged 
offences. In the University of Cambridge, the Parliamentary 
leader, the Earl of Manchester, made a visitation in the course 
of this year, and ejected sixty-five fellows from the different 
colleges for not returning to their usual place of residence on due 
summons, and for other misdemeanours*. The individuals 
alluded to had, no doubt, retired from the university for the 
purpose of avoiding the imposition of the unwelcome oath. 

Among other persons ejected at this time was Dr. Holds- 
worth, the master of Emmanuel College, who bore particular 
friendship for Mr. Bancroft, and who, as has already appeared, 
took considerable interest in promoting his success in life. He 
happened to be vice-chancellor when the troubles broke out ; was 
seized by the parliament for licensing the king's books, and 
getting his declarations printed; expelled fron!i his mastership 
and other preferment, and thrown into prison f. 



• See Walker's Sujferinffs of the 
Clergy,}?. 112. 

■f After four years' imprisonment 
he was sufTered to be at large. The 
king afterwards appointed him to the 
deanery of Worcester, but, from the 



continuance of the troubles, he was 
never installed. He died in the Au- 
gust following the king's death, of 

disease brought on by gi-ief. See 

Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, 
part il, p. 80. 
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Tho following letter* was written to him by Mr. Sancroft, 
soon after the event of his expulsion from the college It is very 
characteristical of his style of writing ; it describes in glowing 
terms the state of his feelings at the temper and the practices 
of tho times, and shows his fixed determination never to yield 
his conscientious principles, by taking the obnoxious oath. 

" Much honoured Sir, and still our worthy Master, 

" I have formerly troubled you with my desires, and they 
met with acceptance from you. I hope I may now take leave 
to sigh out my griefs before you, and pour my sorrow into your 
bosom. You have not thought good, as yet, to give a check 
to my former impertinencies, and so I dare be confident, your 
goodness will be a sanctuary for this offence too, which yet, if it 
must be called so, is no other than an offence of love, or if that 
be too bold a word, of deepest regard and respect to you. We 
live in an age in which to speak freely is dangerous, imd nee 
gemere tuto licet; faces are scanned, and looks are construed, 
and gestures are put upon the rack and made to confess some- 
thing which may undo the actor; and, though the title be liberty, 
written in foot and half-foot letters upon the front, yet within 
there is nothing but perfect slavery, worse than Russian. Woe 
worth a heart then oppressed with grief in such a conjuncture of 
time as this. Fears and complaints, you know, are the only 
kindly and gentle evaporations of burdened spirits, and if we 
must be bereaved of this sad comfort too, what else is left us but 
either to w^hisper our griefs to one another in secret, or else to 
sit down and sink under the burden of them. I do not para- 
traffccdiare; nor is my grief so ambitious as to t^abq flttctum in 
Bcruptdo. You know, I dare say, what it is that must needs 
make me cry out, since it touched me in the tenderest part of 
my soul. We live in times that have, of late, been fatal in 
abating of heads : proud Tarquin'^s riddle is now fully understood; 
we know too well what it is summa papaterum capita demere. 
But I had not thought they would have beheaded whole colleges 
at a blow ; nay, whole universities and whole churches too ; they 

* 8co Tanii. M6S. 61. 2G7. Tlie letter, though it bears no date, is 
bound up iu a volume which refei-s to the year 1644, 
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have outdone their pattern in that, and 'tis an experiment in 
the mastery of cruelty far beyond Caligula's wish. Ah ! sir, I 
know our Emmanuel College is now an object of pity and com- 
miseration; they have left us like John Baptist's trunk when 
his head was leaped off, because of a vow or oath (or covenant 
if you will) that went before, or like Pompey's carcase upon the 
shore ; so etat magni nominis umbra, — For my part, twdet me 
mvere hano mortem — ^a small matter would prevail with me to 
take up the resolution to go forth any whither where I might 
not hear neo namen nee facta Pelopidarum. Nor need we volun- 
tarily give up our stations ; I fear we cannot long maintain them. 
And what then! shall I lift up my hand? I will cut it off first. 
Shidl I subscribe my name ! I will forget it as soon. I can at 
least look up through this mist and see the hand of my God 
heading the scourge that lashes, and with this thought I am able 
to silence all the mutinies of boisterous passions, and to charm 
them into a perfect calm. Sir, you will pardon this disjointed 
piece, it is the production of a disquieted mind, and no wonder 
if the child resembles its parent ; my sorrow, as yet, breaks forth 
only in abrupt sighs and broken sobs."" 



By what peculiar fortune Mr. Sancroft escaped at this time 
the storm which lighted upon so many, cannot now bo ascer- 
tained. We have seen with what indignation he expressed his 
resolution not to take the Covenant, and it is certain that he did 
not take it. The most probable conjecture is, that his talents 
and excellent qualities recommended him to favourable conside- 
ration with the leading persons of the opposite party, and induced 
them to overlook him. 

Soon after this period, in the prosecution of the work of 
destroying the Church, the use of its Liturgy was prohibited *, 
and the Directory substituted in its place. Here was a further 



• The Assembly of Divines pre- 
sented the Directoiy to the Commons 
towards the end of the year 1644 ; and 
in the beginning of 1645 it was adopted 
by them, and an ordinance passed for 
its general use. lu the following 
Angnst, on a petition from the As- 



sembly of Divines, a fresh ordinance 
was made for enforcing it, and an 
order given that all Common Prayer 
Books should be brought in to the 
CoDunittees. — ^See Kekmett's Ilistor y 
of Eiiglatid, 
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difficulty thrown in the way of conscientious ministers of the 
Church, who were required by their oaths to conform to the 
Liturgy, and who could not allow the validity of that authority 
which now pretended to abrogate the use of it. Mr. Sancroft, 
being a feUow resident in his college, and having no duty to 
perform beyond its walls, was not called upon to betray his non- 
compliance with the parliamentary ordinance, in the same public 
manner as those of the clergy who officiated in the churches. 
But still, in a question of this nature and importance, it was 
impossible that he should not make up his mind as to the part 
which it became him to take. Indeed, it appears that the statutes 
of his college called upon him occasionally to officiate in the 
chapel; and we can well understand, that the same feeling which 
would make him unwilling, as a minister of the Church, to dis- 
continue the Liturgy, would prevent his attendance at the service 
when it was discontinued. 

The following excellent letter on this subject was written by 
him to an intimate friend, who evidently seems to have betrayed 
more suppleness in yielding to the temper of the times than suited 
Mr. Sancroft'^s feelings. It may be collected from the terms of 
the letter, that Mr. Sancroft having requested his friend^s opinion 
respecting the line of conduct to be pursued, that friend had 
suggested many prudential reasons for compliance with the 
injunctions of the prevailing authorities, and had endeavoured to 
calm the warmth of Mr. Sancroft^s feelings on the distracted 
state of the times. In this answer Mr. Sancroft, in a very 
forcible and spirited style, combats the arguments which had 
been suggested to him, and shows his own firm resolution to 
maintain his conscientious principles. He rallies his friend on 
his tendency to change, in a manner which exhibits, in a favour- 
able point of view, his talent for dry, but good-humoured irony. 

WiLUAM Sancroft to Mr. Richard Weller*. • 

Dated Emmanuel College^ May 26, 1645. 

^^To begin with your first caution; assure yourself, sweet 
sir, the epidemical distempers of the age do not (too much) 

• Tann. M8S. GO. 148. 
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possess my mind, nor do I lay them to heart, so as to endanpfer 
my constitution, weak though it be. But yet I must acknow- 
ledge I do not, I cannot, look upon this bleeding kingdom, this 
dying church, with the same indifference as I would read the 
history of Japan, or hear the affairs of China related. I cannot 
consider a scattered and broken university with as reposed a 
spirit, as I would behold a tragedy presented on a stage, or view 
some sad picture in a gallery. I thank my God, who hath given 
me so tranquil and calm a spirit, as I do neither fret impatiently, 
nor cowardly despair. But yet I know full well that Hwere a 
grand mistake to practise a dull inapprehensiveness, instead of a 
generous patience. A stoical stupidity is far enough removed 
from an heroic constancy; and that sour sect, who sought to 
bereave us of the one half of ourselves, and to free us, shall I say, 
or rob us, of our passions or affections, are so far from making a 
wise man or a Christian, that they have only raised a statue. To 
say no more, sir, your spur was here more needful than your 
bridle ; and, perhaps, a friendly jog to awaken me to a greater 
degree of solicitude had been more seasonable, than your dose of 
opium to charm my sorrows and lullaby my cares, which I fear 
will rather be found on this side the due proportion than beyond 
it. I am all thankfulness for your loving care and pains in 
answering my query; and do but still vouchsafe to continue this 
your affectionate readiness, and your counsel shall always be my 
better directory. You are plea^ied to slice my doubt into a 
double scruple. Whether I may lay aside the one, whether I 
may take up the other ? For the first, your maxim is, that no 
law obligeth to a positive obedience where the legislative power 
doth not protect. I think you and I shall hardly be two in this 
particular. Nor do I count myself obliged to go to chapel and 
read common prayer till my brains be dashed out. But yet, if 
laws are binding no longer than till inconveniences accrue to the 
observer, I am at this present time free from the tie of all the 
laws of England, and may do whatever is good in mine own 
eyes: because they, in whom the legislative power is seated, 
being split into two opposite factions, there is no security left ; for 
whom one side protects, the other threatens. And if the 
endangormg of estate or liberty to bo taken away by violence of a 
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prevailing party be sufficient to absolve ns from our obedience, 
^bat are your tliougbts of those, whose memories are now so 
precious, who stood up resolutely against ship-money and illegal 
taxes, and, for not paying perhaps 20/., endangered their whole 
inheritance ; or, to look into that other sphere of the Church, of 
tliose who, in the days of innovation and illegal encroachments, 
kept close to canon and rubric, raaugre all the suspensions and 
deprivations in the diocese ! 

^' But for the second, your conclusion is, that I may cheer- 
fully, nay that I am tied, to conform to the new model. And 
why I pray! 1. Because I am bound to do my ultimum quod sit 
for the glory of God. 2. Because I am bound, by my place, to 
read the Scriptures and pray. First for your conclusion, then 
for your arguments. And truly that cheerfulness in com- 
plying which you seem to require of me is much abated by 
these considerations, which, to my weakness, appear to carry 
some weight in them: 1. Because to comply would be a tacit 
consent to that extravagant power which the two Houses now 
first challenge (having before disclaimed it,) of repealing acts of 
parliament by ordinance, which opens a wide gap to all manner 
of arbitrariness: for, if they may in some cases annul laws, 
and they themselves be the judges of those cases, we are not sure 
that one law shall stand. And yet that protestation which both 
you and I took, binds us, \yith our power and estate, nay, with 
our lives, to maintain and defend the lawful rights and liberties 
of the subject ; the chiefest part of whose birthright it is, as I 
apprehend it, to be free from illegal impositions. But 2dly, to 
comply, would be to throw a foul aspersion on the whole church 
of God in England, since the Reformation; as if the public 
worship of God here used, which, for aught I know, was the most 
complete piece which any church upon earth had, were unlawful 
and anti-christian, or, at least, in the highest degree inconvenient. 
For such language the Preface to your Directory speaks, and 
thereupon infers an absolute necessity of removing it. Now thus 
io cast up dirt in my mother's face, and kick out her Liturgy as 
an abominable thing, which hath so long been mado good against 
all the noise and clamour of weak opposites, is an exploit, I con- 
fess, which I cannot look upon with any such coniplacenco, as to 
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undertake it with aa extraordinary measure of cheerfulness or 
alacrity. And, Sdly, to comply, would be to set to my seal that 
the Houses have power to reform religion without the supreme 
magistrate; that their journeymen of the synod are lawfully 
convened : the truth of which, I confess, I cannot so clearly see, 
no not with the help of a synodical pair of spectacles. And, 
while my apprehensions are thus planted, be you judge how much 
it would be for the glory of God, for me thus to run counter to 
the dictates of my conscience, which is God's voice in my soul, 
and to me as binding. I am bound, ^tis true, by the statute, shall 
I say, or rather the custom of the college, to read prayers in my 
course; but I am bound by a higher law of the kingdom, and 
under greater penalties, to use no form of public worship but that 
established. If I be wanting to my duty in this, I am confident 
they will answer it who lay the restraint upon me. You 
mightily applaud that piece of freedom, that I must make my 
prayer myself, but yet, you know, they bind me in their 
materials : and shall I pray for your synod and armies, or give 
thanks for your Covenant ? Truly, sir, I am not yet satisfied, 
and therefore long impatiently to see you, for I hope your chari- 
table desire of informing me still continues. What remains, I 
will reserve tiU then, because I cannot but reflect upon my 
rudeness already committed in this talkative paper. 

" At the close, you interpose a word or two concerning your 
mutability. Good sir, do not phrase it so. When I wrote that 
passage which you aim at, I intended only to convict fame of a 
lie; to let you know there is more brass in her forehead than in 
her trumpet; and to applaud the poetical fiction in the choice of 
her sex, because I find her such a babbler and busy-body. I 
know that Mr. Weller's principles are so well and so deeply 
grounded, so strongly fortified, that all the logic at Westminster 
cannot alter them ; and that it should be done before, I see no 
likelihood. Codum nan animum mutant Sir, I look upon an 
opinion once entertained by you, as Hull or Gloucester, or if 
there be a more impregnable castle. I know you can stand out 
against all opposition ; you know well how to ward the blows 
both of the right hand and the left. You slight the profiers of 
advantage that would woo you to give up, as much as you scorn 
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the danger, and sit above all apprehensions of it. I know you^U 
dispute every inch before you quit it; being underneath rerpa^ 
7<»vo9, like a die, however you be thrown down, you cannpt lose 
your squareness, for you still fall upon a sure basis. So that, 
should any one tell me he saw you take the Covenant, I should 
be bold, if civility gave me leave, to give him the lie. Nay 
should I myself see you lift up your hand and subscribe your 
name, I would strait turn sceptic, and conclude my eyes deceived 
me. However, in despite of all mutabilities, I shall ever be, 
most unchangeably, 

" Your faithful friend and- servant, 

" w. sr 

Mr. Sancrofk appears to have continued, principally, if not 
entirely, resident on his fellowship, employed in the business of 
tuition, till the purposes of rebellion were consummated, in the 
total overthrow of the kingly government, and the murder of the 
king. The two letters which follow, addressed to his father from 
Cambridge, were written, the one in the near prospect of that 
event, the other immediately after it had taken place. It is 
pleasing to observe him ever calming and subduing his acute feel- 
ings of sorrow for the prevalence of public crime and distraction, 
by recollecting the supreme duty of bowing with humility and 
resignation to the dispensations of a righteous Providence. 

From William Sancroft to his Father*. 

'^January 11, 1648. 
" Things grow worse and worse every day ; and there is 
nothing left for the king and his party, in this world, but 
the glory of suffering well, and in a good cause, which I hope 
nor devils nor men will be able to deprive them of. For 
my part, if once I see the fatal blow struck, I shall think of 
nothing but trussing up all and packing away, and nothing but 
your command shall stay me long in a nation which, I am per- 
suaded, will sink to the centre, if it suffers so horrid a wickedness 
without chastisement. In the mean time, we must observe and 
adore the mysteries and wonders of Providence in all these 
• Tann. MSS. 67. 473. 
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traverses. You see the army could never ruin the king till they 
nulled the Lords and enslaved the Commons, and so ruined the 
parliament that lent the first hand to the setting of them up and 
pulling down the king. And what shall we say if William 
Prynno*, who was the first incendiary, and sowed the first seeds 
of sedition, suffer at last in the king^s quarrel ? You will see by 
the papers I send you, he is engaged : and you neither know him 
and his pertinacy, if you think he will retreat, nor his adversaries 
and their fury, if you think they will spare."' 



From William SANCRotT to his FATHERf. 

" February 10, 1G48. 
" What all men sadly presaged, when I wrote my last, all 
good men now inconsolably lament. The black act is done, 
which all the world wonders at, and which an age cannot expiate. 
The waters of the ocean we swim in cannot wash out the spots of 
that blood, than which never any was shed with greater guilt 
since the Son of God poured out his. And now we have nothing 
left, Lut to importune the God to whom vengeance belongs, that 
Ho would show forth himself, and speedily account with these 
prodigious monsters, or else hasten His coming to judgment, and 
so put an end to these enormous crimes, which no words yet in 
use can reach, or thought conceive without horror and amaze- 
ment. I send you no papers, nor can I delight to look in any, 
since I read the saddest that ever England saw ; those I mean 
that related the martyrdom of the best Protestant in these king- 
doms, and incomparably the best king upon earth, Charles the 
j>ious and the glorious, with whom fell the church and the king- 
dom, religion and learning, and the rewards of both, and all which 
the piety and honesty of the nation could hope for, in this world. 



• Tlie celebrated William Piynne 
was at this time one of the members 
excluded from the House of Commons, 
lie published Jan. 1, 1648, A brief 
Mev.ento to the present unparliamentary 
J Wi to, touching their intentions and pro- 
ceedings to depose (rml execute Charles 
Steteartj their Unrfnl king of England, 
lie >vas in couseriuencc committed to 



custody by the Commons, for denying 
their authority. He was again com- 
mitted to prison under Cromwell ; was 
afterwards a zealous promoter of the 
Restoration ; and died in 16C9. — See 
Ne ale's Jlist. f>f Puritans, v. iii. f»32, 
and White lock's Ncnwrialsy \u y52. 
t Tann. MSS. 67. 'iO{>. 
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And, now, the breath of our nostrils being taken away, we only 
draw in so much as we render again in sighs, and wish apace for 
the time when Qt)d shall call for it all. When we meet, it is but 
to consult to what foreign plantation we shall fly, where we may 
enjoy any liberty of our conscience, or lay down a weary head 
with the least repose, for the church here will never rise again, 
though the kingdom should. The universities we give up for 
lost; and the story you have in the country of CromwelFs 
coming amongst us will not be long a fable ; and now 'tis grown 
treason (which in St. Paul's time was duty,) to pray for kings and 
all that are in authority ; the doors of the church we frequented 
will be shut up, and conscientious men will refuse to preach, 
where they cannot, without danger of a pistol, do what is more 
necessary, pray according to their duty. For my part, I have 
given over all thoughts of that exercise in public, till I may with 
safety, pour out my vows for Charles IL, the heir, I hope, of his 
father's virtues as well as kingdoms. In the mean time, there 
are caves and dens of the earth, and upper rooms and secret 
chambers, for a church in persecution to flee to, and there shall 
be our refuge. I long exceedingly, sir, to wait upon you, that I 
may safely communicate my thoughts to you, nor shall I adven- 
ture any more of this nature till I see you. In the mean time, 
with my humble duty to yourself, and my good mother, with my 
hearty love to all my brothers, sisters, and friends, beseeching 
God to comfort you in all your public and private sorrows, I 
humbly take leave, and subscribe myself, sir, 

" Your obedient son, 

" W. S." 

Such were the expressions of passionate sorrow in which he 
poured forth his feelings on this mournful occasion. It appears 
that he seriously intended no longer to remain a witness of this 
disastrous state of things at home, and immediately to quit the 
country ; but he was soon roused by a domestic sorrow from the 
exclusive consideration of the public calamities. His father, 
towards whom he was animated by the warmest affection, and to 
whose counsels he constantly turned for the guidance of his 
conduct, died a very few days after the date of the last letter. 
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He thus announces the event, and expresses his feelings respect- 
ing it, to Mr. Holdsworth, one of the fellows of the same 
college with himself*. 

" February 20, 1648. 
" Dear Mr. Holdsworth, 

'^ What I feared is come to pass. It hath pleased God to 
take away from us my dear father, the sole prop of this now 
ruined family. His tender sense and apprehension of the public 
calamities, together with the burthen of 68 years, and a violent 
fever, with which it pleased Gk)d to visit him, have ended the life 
in which all ours were bound up. On Sunday night, about ten of 
the clock, he went hence; yesternight, at eight, I made hard shift 
to get hither, where I found a sad family, and mingled up my 
tears with theirs. Good friend, let me have thy prayers to assist 
me in this saddest loss that ever I sustained for this world. 
When I see thee, I shall give thee the particular aggravations of 
my sorrow. I shall haste out of this ^ sad place, as soon as the 
duty I owe to the comfort of the widow and orphans, and some 
care I must share in gathering up the broken pieces of this 
shattered family, shall be over; haply, both may yet exact a 
fortnight. In the mean time, I prithee, redouble thy care for my 
pupils, especially for the sick. — I pray be vigilant at Mr. Ireland's 
to watch when the king^s devotion st" come down ; he hath 
promised me six; I pray pay for them and preserve them 
for me.*" 



• See Tann. MSS. 57. 506. 

t By "the King's Devotions," he 
alludes to the book published very 
shortly after the martyrdom of the 
king, under the title of £txa>v Bao-tXtJo/, 
purporting to contain his devotions 
during the last periods of his sufferings, 
committed to paper with his own hand. 
Doubts exist respecting [the authen- 
ticity of the work ; but it was bought 
up at the time with incredible avidity 
from the enthusiastic and devoted at- 
tachment to liis memory which pre- 
vailed, quickened by the recent sense 
of the indignities he had suffered, and 



by compassion for his fate, so dispro- 
portioned to the worst crimes that his 
enemies had charged upon him. It is 
said, that no less than fifty editions of 
it were sold off (in different languages) 
within twelve months after the king's 

death. "Writing to another friend, 

Mr. Sancroft thus expresses his great 
eagerness to procure without delay a 
copy of the work : " If any of the 
king's books (Eticwv Bao-tXtw;, I mean) 
be to be procured, or already in your 
hands,'seud me one by this messenger.'' 
—(Tann. MSS. 57. 512.) In answer 
to his inquiry, Mr. Holdsworth says, 
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The hurry and fatigue of body and mind which were occa- 
sioned by this mournful family event, injured Mr. Sancroft^'s 
health, which appears never to have been robust. — Writing to a 
friend he says, — " Either with my journey hither, or with follow- 
ing my father^s hearse, and sitting long in the church, I have 
gotten such a cold and -cough as is for the present very trouble- 
some, and may without God's mercy prove dangerous. May He 
fit us for all the events and issues of his providence.'^ 

He probably returned to Cambridge, at as early a period as 
circumstances admitted, after paying the last duties to his father. 
But he was not long destined to remain in the possession of his 
situation there. A still more odious oath than the Covenant 
was soon framed by the prevailing party; to escape the impo- 
sition of this, he appears to have retired for some time from the 
University, and, at last, from his firm determination not to take 
it, suffered ejectment from his fellowship. The oath alluded to, 
was known by the name of the Engagement, by which all per- 
sons were required to bind themselves to be true and faithful to 
the government then established, without king or house of peers *. 
and those who refused were declared incapable of holding any 
office in church or state. This oath was pressed with as much 
diligence and activity as circumstances admitted ; but, from the 
want of power rather than of zeal in those who promoted it, it 
was not immediately enforced in all parts of the kingdom. 

In the November of this year, the following letter* from 
Cambridge was addressed to him, then absent from the Uni- 
versity, by his friend Henry Paman. This person was one of 
those, in the care of whose academical education Mr. Sancroft had 
been concerned, and a close intimacy appears to have subsisted 



'The k]Dg*8 books are so excessive 
dear, that I believe you would not have 
so many of them at their prices ; they 
- will be above bs. ; they are sold for 
6<. ed. in London."— Tann. MSS. 57. 
513.) 

Much controversy, it is well known, 
has existed, both soon after the publi- 
cation and in later times, respecting 
the authenticity of the Eikcov Baa-CKiicrj. 
The most probable opinion is, that it 



was written chiefly by Dr. Gauden, 
perhaps with the use of some of the 
king's papers. The controversy has 
been revived lately, after it had gone 
to sleep for much more than a century, 
by the Rev. H. J. Todd and Rev. Dr. 
Wordsworth. The work was answered 
in 1662, by the celebrated John Mil- 
ton, in a work called Et/covoxXaoTT^r. 

• See Baker's MSS. at Cambridge, 
34. 123. 
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between them through lifo. On the promotion of his former 
tutor to the See of Canterbury, this person, then Dr. Paman, 
came to reside with him at Lambeth Palace, as a friend and com- 
panion. In 1679, he was chosen Professor of Physic at Gresham 
College. He was afterwards appointed Master of the Faculties 
to the Archbishop, an office which he resigned on the Arch- 
bishop'^s quitting Lambeth Palace. His life closed about two 
years after the death of the Archbishop*. 



''St. John's, Nov. 2Srd, 1649. 
" Honoured Tutor, 

'' I am ashamed that all the while I was under your 

tuition, I learned not that which I find would have been chiefly 

useful to me, thankfulness for all your favours. I know not how 

to report the condition of things here ; only I think they are as 

you left them. The subscription is every day expected. I dare 

not say what I will do, nor ask the counsel of my best friends, 

what I ought to do. For I confess I have slighted my own and 

their counsel. I had a counsellor within, that showed me the 

error of the way I was going. I thought I might have trusted 

my resolution and constancy so far that nothing from without 

should have moved it. People here, I think, are not willing to 

acquaint themselves what they mean to do, before that minute 

when they shall have no more time to consider. There goes a 

report here, that the subscription was offered to Dr. Horton, who 



* Ilenry Paman was admitted at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 
Juno, 1643, under the tutorship of 
Mr. Bancroft. In 1646, he removed 
to St. John*s College, thence took his 
degrees, and was elected a Fellow. In 
1G58, he was created doctor of physic. 
Between this period and 1606, he ap- 
pears to have resided chiefly in dif- 
ferent parts of the Continent. In 
October, 1659, we find him at Utrecht. 
(Ilarl. MSS. 37tt4. 192.) On U&y 9, 
1666, he thus writes to Mr. Bancroft 
fi-om St John's College: "After a 
sufficient time of wandering, I am once 
again set down quietly at my cell, 
where, after my ihunks to lieaveu, 



nothing could sooner possess me, than 
the sense of my obligations to you." — 
(Harl. MSS. 3784. 1970 ^^ ^^^9 l>e 
was elected public orator at Cam- 
bridge. He is described to have been 
a man of fine parts and a great master 
of polite literature. His letters show 
him to have possessed much of the 
same talent which the Archbishop 
possessed, of observing upon passing 
events, and the characters of men, with 
l)eculiar point and shrewdnesis. See 
Ward's Lives qf the Gresham Profes* 
SOTS. There is a series of his letters 
to Sancroft preserved in the Harleian 
^ISS. at the British Museum. See 
3764. 179—197. 
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promised readily that he would be true and faithful to them ; 
which he could not be any more than by telling them of their 
bloodshed and perjury, which he resolved to do to his utmost, the 
next time he had occasion to speak to any of them from the 
pulpit. I think this story is not like to be true. 

" I am, sir, your very real servant, 

"Henby Paman.^' 

The Engagement not having been enforced during the year 
1 649 with sufficient strictness to satisfy the party which enacted 
it, a fresh ordinance for pressing it was made January 2, 
1649-50; and, with regard to the Universities, it was, in the 
following June, referred to a Committee for regulating them, to 
examine what masters and fellows, in each of them, neglected 
or refused to take the oath ; at the same time, power was given 
to remove all refusers and to place others in their room. 

Two letters to Mr. Sancroft, written in March of this year 
from his friends at Cambridge, attest the warm interest they took 
in his afiairs, and their anxiety on his account. 



From John Davenport* to William Sancroft. 

""' Emmanuel, March M, 1650. 
^' Sir, 

*^ The reason why I have not writ before this, was partly 
because you have been duly expected ; partly lest, instead of doing 
a friendly office, I might do you a discourtesy by timely informing 
you of a summons which demands the appearance of all non- 
engagers; for then I thought you would not so well pretend 
ijgnorance, which perhaps might do you some good. The carrier 
tells me that you are not well; I heartily wish your recovery. 



* There were two persons of this 
name, members of Emmanuel CoUe^, 
and intimate friends of Mr. Sancroft, 
John and George Davenport. A great 
number of private letters from each, 
addressed to Mr. Bancroft, are pre- 
served in the Harleian Collection in 
the British Museum, chiefly relating 
to common-place matters. — (See Har- 



leian MSS. 3783. 111. 171.) From a 
subsequent letter of Mr. Sancroft (p. 
36,) it appears that he complains of 
one of the Mr. Davenports as having 
deceived them and consented to take 
the Engagement, after first stoutly de- 
nying. John Davenport was elected a 
Fellow of Emmanuel College in 1649. 
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and in the mean time have acquainted Dr. Tuckney* and the 
fellows with the same, who have inserted it in a letter written to 
Mr. Adoniram Bifeld in your behalf, where they give you most 
ample recommendations, and express how greatly they desire, if 
possible, that you may be continued. One Mr. Bramford, late of 
our college, is to succeed in case you be turned out. Speramus 
meliora. They say Mr. Bifeld bestirs himself very much in your 
behalf. Nothing as yet is concluded. What this day, which is 
Thursday, mjiy bring forth, you shall know, God willing, by the 
next, if we see you not, which I much desire, before that time. 
It is your course to preach at St. Mary^'s the next Sunday after 
this ; but, as the case stands, you need not trouble yourself nor 
any of your friends in that business ; for you will not be expected. 
I have been almost dead of a cold since your departure, but now, 
thanks be to Grod, well recovered, and therefore the better able to 
serve you in whatever you shall demand. 

*' Your real, constant, and faithful friend and servant, 

"John Davbnpobt.** 



From H. Paman to William SANCROFrt. 

" Dated St. John's, March 23rd, 1650. 
" The news from London says your business is heated, and 
you are given to us now upon a surer foundation than we could 
possibly hope to enjoy you; for, when your fellowship was 
asked, the petitioners were answered, that they might as well 
think to remove a mountain as Mr. Sancroft. I am sorry for 
nothing in this turn of the scale, but that this news will not be 
welcome to you as to us here. But pray, sir, be not unwilling 
to come among us again, though we be not worthy of you. It is 
given out by many, that you have subscribed, that it might the 



• Dr. Tuckney waa ^tlie Master of 
Emmanuel College appointed by the 
Farliamentary Commissioners, when 
they ejected Dr. Holdsworth, in 1C45. 
In 1653, he^ was transferred to the 
Masterslilp of St John's, and was af- 
terwards made Begins Professor of 
Divinity. After the Eestoration, he 
was obliged to quit ma preferments, 



but an annuity of 100/. per annum was 
assigned to him from the professorship. 
He was a commissioner at the Savoy 
conference on the non- conformist side. 
He died in 1669. — See an account of 
him by Dr. Salter in the Preface to 
Whichcote's AplioristM, 
t Tann. MSS. 67- 233. 
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more powerfully prevent all malicious requests to take you from 
us. — ^I hope to hear nothing by the carrier but that you will be 
here before his return : there was much sorrow for your sickness 
at Bansfield.'' 

In the course of this year, Mr. Sancroft returned to his resi- 
dence in his college, to await the event of things, and was stiU 
preserved in his fellowship, contrary to his own expectations, and 
in a manner which excited his surprise. Towards the close of 
the year, we find him writing to his brother, and giving the 
following account of the aspect of his a&irs. 

From Wm. Sancroft to his Brother*. 

" Notember 17th, 1650. 

" Tis too long that I have intermitted this commerce of love 
and affection, and more than time that I resume it. The last 
time I wrote not, for I thought you must needs be weary of 
reading so often, what I was tired with writing, that I was not 
ejected, but looked not to stay long. Yet now I must return to 
the old repetition, and say the same thing once more. I was, as 
I told you, once returned as a refuser by the committee here; 
yet some that have sought for my name at the committee above; 
cannot find it: others that have inquired, write word that I am 
not turned out yet, though many have been, since you received 
my last. Dr. Love is suspended, but not yet out: and some say 
there is a way found out, that he shall be thought to have given 
satisfaction, and so that he will be continued. But, unless he 
subscribe downright, I hardly think he can escape, for' many 
gape for his places. 

" On Thursday last, the committee above appointed three 
new masters for the void places; Mr. Lightfoot* of Catherine 
Hall, Mr. Simson, (the great Independent,) for Pembroke Hall, 



* See Tann. M8S. 50. 215. 

+ This was tlie celebrated Dr. John 
lightfoot, the leanied Commentator 
on Scripture, who yielded to the pre- 
vailing temper of the times, and took 
the oaths required by the republican 



party. At the Restoration he offered 
to resign hia preferments, but obtained 
a confirmation of them from the crown, 
probably from respect to his great 
learning. 

D2 
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and Mr. Worthington, of our college, for Jesus College. Mr. 
Cudworth*, too, is leaving us, having lately been presented, 
and now possessed of, a college living, North Cadbury, in Somer- 
setshire, voided by Dr. Whichcote'*8 resignation, who is vice- 
chancellor this year. Mr. Davenport of our college hath again 
deceived us, and having stoutly denied to engage before the 
committee at London, when he was summoned, he hath since 
bethought him and done it here, and is now by a vote at London, 
restored to his fellowship, out of which he was voted upon his 
former refusal. Mr. Adams, I think, stands firm: and yet we 
despair not of keeping our places, till somebody goes to complain 
of us, and beg them; which will certainly be done, when the 
new awarm of bachelors that are to commence at Christmas shall 
be complete and ready for preferment. Our friends at Trinity 
are out, and others in their places. The committee sat laat week 
here, and summoned some of St. Johns's College to appear at 
London; but I heard nothing of them. Some would persuade 
me, and I am sometimes prone to believe it, that I have some 
secret friend who doth me good offices though I know it not. 
However, brother, ^tis a comfort to me, that I am sure of a friend 
in you; and, if the worst happen here, which I still expect, I 
may have a retreat with you, which still you so lovingly proffer. 
I thank you for your readiness to entertain my pupil with myself; 
but I shall not make use of your kindness, in that particular, if 
I may avoid it, for if I go hence, I desire privacy above all. 
Only I desired to know your mind, in case I should be importuned 
so, as I could not civilly deny."''* 

The new creation of bachelors, alluded to in this letter, took 

place, and still he was not disturbed. In the following April, he 

again wrote f to his brother in the full expectation that a very 

few days must finally terminate his possession of his academical 

situation. 

'' April 22d, 1651*. 

** I received, this dayse^enuight, an order of which I send you 
a copy, by which you will perceive that Thursday-come-fortniglit 

* The celebrated Kalpli CudwoHh, i + See Taan. MSS. 54. 311. 
author of the Inieiiectual System, \ X ^^*^^' 
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is like to put an end to mj hopes; yet haply not to my fears, 
since some of my friends would persuade me that I may outlive 
that date: I thank God I am not much solicitous in that behalf, 
having long since set up my rest: and so much the less, having 
this day received an overture of a subsistence full up to that of 
my fellowship, in which the employment required shall leave me, 
too, as much at liberty as I am at present.**^ 

Still his friends were not without hopes that he might escape 
the danger. Dr. Brownrigg, the ejected bishop of Exeter, who 
interested himself much in his favour, and who appears to have 
possessed credit and influence even with the party that now 
prevailed, says, in a letter* to him, written in the following 
month — " I am desirous to hear how you are dealt withal, for 
your continuance in Cambridge. I think your critical month is 
out, so that my hope is, you are forborne or forgotten by them 
that did pursue you."*' 

In the same month, Mr. Sancrofk wrote in the following 
terms to Bishop Brownrigg. It is a singular proof of the respect 
and esteem which attached to his character, to find, at a time of 
such political heats, those who owed their situations to the 
opposite party interesting themselves in the behalf of one who, 
they well knew, strongly condemned their principles and conduct. 

*' May 24M, 1661. 
" The dies decretorius passed according to my desire in 
silence; for had I been mentioned, I think nothing could have 
excused me from a sentence so peremptorily threatened. Your 
lordship'^s letter (for which with the rest of your favours I return 
my humblest thanks) was carefully delivered, and produced this 
effect in Mr. Oldsworth, that he professed his very high esteem 
of your lordship, and how much he thought himself obliged to do 
his utmost in pursuance of your lordship's commands. Here- 
upon he was going to the committee upon the day appointed 
with a resolution to move in my behalf; but was by the way 
desired by Dr. Tuckney (who knew of your lordship's recom- 



* See Taiu). MSS. 64. 
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mendation of my case to him) not to stir in it, unless I were first 
mentioned by some other, for it was my interest to be forgotten. 
He complied with this suggestion; and so, through GK)d^s mercy, 
I am still continued in my opportunities here, till either some 
young petitioner from hence, or their own reminiscence, shall 
revive my name at the committee; and then actum est^ ilicet. 
In the mean time, my station here can be on no account more 
valuable to me, than if it may render me capable of receiving 
your lordship^'s commands at a nigher distance, and of doing you 
some little of that service, of which I owe so much. Mr. Gayer, 
(God be praised) is well, and doth so. For university news, you 
will find more than my paper could tell you in the pamphlet I 
send; in which you will read Peter's chair shaken with the 
same arguments that levelled the throne (as if soldiers go a bird* 
ing with their muskets, and shoot at butts with their field- 
pieces).*" 

But his good fortune in escaping the inquisition of his oppo- 
nents did not continue much longer. Although it appears, from 
A letter of inquiry addressed to him by a friend on the 27th 
June, 1651, that at this period he was not ejected, but only in 
immediate peril of it — the following extract, dated August 13th*, 
proves that his expulsion had then taken place. — " Oiir perse- 
cutors are not only ignorant, but malicious, as I perceive by your 
history, which I no sooner read, but I was forced to sigh out a 
long and sad farewell to Cambridge, the remembrance of which 
only your presence sweetened to me: how unhappy I am who 
shall be further separated from you, and have no probable hopes 
of this sweet and friendly intercourse, which I account my 
greatest happiness.'^ 

Thus it may be conjectured that he was expelled from his 
fellowship in some part of the month of July in this yearf , 16B1. 

It is highly intereisting to observe the firm and resolute line 



* See Tann. MSa 54. 148. 

+ The number of masters and fellows, 
at Cambridge, ejected during the time 
of the troubles was above two htrndred ; 
of these Walker says, that the larger 



part were tamed out at the end of 
1643, and the beginning of 1644, that 
is, principally for not taking the Cove- 
nant. It is observable that, as th3 
Presbyterians had dispossessed tho 
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of conduct which Mr. Sanoroft maintained daring this season of 
trial to all loyal subjects and all faithful sons of the church. It 
happened then, as it happens in all revolutionary times, that 
various hypotheses were started, to make men^s consciences easy 
under compliance, to induce them to truckle without scruple 
to the authorities which prevailed, and to measure their notions 
of what was just and right, by their feeling of what was most 
conducive to their present interests. The specious arguments 
which were invented on this side of the question, wrought upon 
many highly estimable persons, both amongst the clergy and the 
laity, who probably sincerely reconciled to their consciences, 
compliance with all the oaths and engagements imposed by the 
government of the day. But Mr. Sancroft's conscience was 
formed of a firmer texture, and from less yielding materials. Bred 
up in loyal attachment to his sovereign, and ordained a minister 
of God's church on earth, he had sealed his ties to the service of 
both, in the sight of heaven, by the most solemn of all engage- 
ments; and, having done so, he could not be induced by any 
earthly consideration to bind himself in allegiance to those by 
whom the monarchy had been torn up from its foundations, and 
the holy church laid prostrate in the dust. 

His firm and inflexible behaviour at this earlier period of his 
life, finely illustrates the motives from which he afterwards acted 
at the time of the Bevolution. It shows thai; the scrupulous 
regard to the obligation of an oath which he at that later period 
maintained, as was thought by many, with unnecessary and 
excessive rigour, sprang from no feeling hastily or suddenly con- 
tracted, but from a principle which was deeply rooted in his 
heart, which formed an original and integral part of his .cha- 
racter, and by which, under all the varying circumstances of his 
life, he steadily directed his course. 



Royalists by means of the Covenant^ 
BO the Independents now dispossessed 
the Presbyterians by enforcing the 
£ngagement,-H9o that several of those 



who were put in by the Earl of Man- 
chester in 1643^ were disposseesed in 
1650. See ^yAI.KJsa's SmffMngi rfthi 
Clergy* 
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CHAPTER 11. 
FR03H HIS expulsion.;from his fellowship to the 

RESTORATION. 

Publication of the Fur PradesHnattu and Modem PcUdety &c. — Letters to and 
from his Friends — ^Residence in Holland — Travels to the South of Europe^ 
' Return to England at the Restoration. 

In the gloomy state of things which now prevailed, when 
principles were publicly maintained which tended to the destruc- 
. tion of social order, and to the confusion of all moral distinctions; 
when persons professing these principles had, by a course of 
nefarious policy, possessed themselves of the highest authority in 
the state, to the exclusion of the honest and upright part of the 
nation; when impiety and fanaticism had made a most unhal- 
lowed alliance; when the semblance of superior sanctity was 
assumed to veil the purposes of enormous wickedness, and 
religious motives pretended to justify the most atrocious crime; 
it was indeed necessary that the wise and the good should 
strenuously exert the best means they could command, of stem- 
ming the headstrong tide of error and delusion, and of restoring 
the nation to its proper tone of thinking and of acting. To men 
like Mr. Bancroft it was, to men of sound principles and culti- 
vated talents, who were not to be duped by the shallow arts of a 
crooked policy, nor seduced from the straight path of duty and of 
right, by wild and ill-digested schemes of innovation, nor induced, 
by any views of present worldly interest, meanly to support an 
usurpation raised on the overthrow of just and lawful authority; 
to such men it was, that the nation naturally turned for assist- 
ance in tearing off the mask from successful hypocrisy, and 
checking the growth of error and of crime, so as to fulfil its 
anxious hopes of better days. But driven, as such men were, 
from all situations of trust and power, and forced to screen them- 
selves in retirement from the observation of prevailing tyranny, 
their means of exertion for the public good were unavoidably 
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limited. One powerful instrument, however, for guiding public 
opinion, the press, was not to be silenced ; and Mr. Sancroft stood 
up among the foremost to exert his superior talents in employing 
it for the cause of social order and sound religion. He published 
nothing with his name affixed; but it was strongly suspected 
that he was largely concerned in producing more works than one, 
which appeared about that time, and which were admirably 
calculated to expose the dangerous errors and hollow sophistries, 
both in religion and in politics, which had unhappily gained 
possession of the public mind. 

One work, which was so universally attributed to him, 
as scarcely to admit of any doubt, was written in Latin, 
under the title of Fur Pradeatinatus ; being intended to expose 
the doctrines of rigid Calvinism, the extensive prevalence of 
which had advanced very far in destroying all just and sound 
views of religion. 

The exposure of the Calvinistic doctrines, made in the Fv^ 
PrtBdestinatvs^ was peculiarly seasonable at that time, when both 
the Puritans and Independents, however they differed from each 
other on points of church discipline and government, yet con- 
curred in maintaining these doctrines in their utmost rigour, 
and pushed them to the extreme of Antinomianism ; thereby 
obstructing the natural influence of Christianity on the human 
heart, and giving a free rein to perverse and headstrong passions. 
A dialogue is feigned between a thief condemned to immediate 
execution, and a Calvinistic preacher who came to move him to 
repentance for his crimes. The thief, although by his own 
acknowledgment he had lived in the commission of the worst 
enormities, is full of self-satisfaction ; maintains that he could not 
possibly have acted any other part than he has done ; since, as he 
contends, all men, being either elect or reprobate, are predestined 
to happiness or misery; that the best actions, as they are reputed, 
partake of so much wickedness as to differ in no essential degree 
from the worst ; that sinners fulfil the will of God as much as 
those who most comply with his outward commands; and that 
Grod, as working irresistibly in all men, is the cause of the 
worst sins which they commit. He says that he had always 
reflected respecting himself in this manner, that either he must 
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be elect or reprobate; if the former, the Holy Spirit would 
operate so irresistibly as certainly to effect his conversion ; if the 
latter, all his care and diligence for effecting his salvation would 
rather do harm than good. But now, he adds, he felt satisfied 
he was one of the elect, who, though they might fall into 
grievous sins, could not fail of salvation. 

The dialogue is managed with great address and ability; and, 
what must have given it its greatest effect, the statements of the 
Calvinistic doctrines are made in the actual words of the principal 
writers of that persuasion, of whom not fewer than forty are 
quoted, and specially referred to, in the course of this short work. 
It may perhaps be deemed, on the whole, the most successful 
exposure, which has ever appeared, of the tendency of the Calvi- 
nistic doctrines when maintained in their unqualified strictness ; 
as showing that, instead of nurturing and encouraging those 
feelings of humility, piety, and goodness, which are the genuine 
fruits of Christianity, they give birth to spiritual pride and self- 
satisfaction ; allow a free rein to licentious passions; bring the 
sinner to a hardened and impenitent state; and thus pervert the 
whole effect which this holy religion ought to have upon the 
human heart. 

By some it may be thought that this dialogue exhibits rather 
a caricature than a faithful representation of the Calvinistic 
system of doctrines; that it describes their tendency in terms of 
too great exaggeration, to be admitted for a true description ; and 
that those who maintain them are thus charged with conse- 
quences which they themselves neither tolerate nor sanction. 
It should be remembered, however, that the question is not, 
what consequences the Calvinistic teachers themselves have 
deduced from their doctrines : but what coasequences are 
legitimately deduced from them, and flow from them by a 
natural tendency. If it be proved that the consequences here 
described are such as must naturally be derived from them, when 
consistently maintained ; then it' will too probably follow, that 
every mind, which imbibes the dpctrines^ will be, in some degree 
or other, tainted with the cvilf^nd we arrive at a certain con- 
clusion that these cannot be tlie genuine doctrines of a religion 
destined to purify and melioratL ^le heart of man. 
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It sbould also be remembered that, at the time when this 
tract was written, the effects of these doctrines were exhibited to 
the eye of erery observer in the most frightful forms. Under 
the assumed sanction of a perverted religion, the worst crimes 
had been perpetrated; all the sacred institutions of the country 
had been torn up by the roots ; hypocrisy and enthusiasm had, 
with a portion of the nation, whom the success of their ma- 
chinations had raised ou an eminence so as to be seen from far, 
usurped the place of genuine Christian feelings ; and they who 
signalized themselves by the commission of the boldest enormities, 
had made their unhallowed boast that they were doing the work 
of the Lord. At such a time, the disease was so violent in its 
symptoms, and so fatal in its effects, as to admit of no sparing 
hand in the application of the remedy. This was no season for 
disguising the truth, or flattering with soft and smooth speech. 
But it became an imperative duty to pourtray, in broad and deep 
lines, the harsh and rugged features of a system from which these 
evils had, in great measure, flowed, in order that men might be 
led to a just feeling and judgment of the truth. 

This little tract obtained a rapid circulation, and passed 
through several editions. It appeared first in 1651, and was 
published in an English dress in 1658. An answer to it of con- 
siderable bulk appeared in 1657, written in Latin by George 
Kendal, S.T.D., and printed at Oxford under the title of Fwr 
pro Tribunali^ " the thief brought to judgment.**' This writer 
seems to have been worked up to the highest pitch of resentment 
towards the author of the tract, and employs against him at every 
page the most violent and opprobrious expressions. The real 
author appears not to have been suspected at the time. Kendal 
says that some persons had presumed to sanction it with the 
name of a bishop of our church, but that he could not believe 
such a paltry writer to be a son, much less a father of the English 
church, and he intimates his belief that it was imported into 
London either from Holland or Italy*. 



* The following is a specimen of 
Kendal's language: ^De histrionici 
hujusy qui vocatur, dialogismi autore. 



quis fueriiy nee constai^ nee refert 
Nimis se prodit^ non tantum Calviuiani 
nominisy sed et totius orthodoxse doc- 
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Another work, which has been by almost common consent* 
attributed to Mr. Sancroft, is the tract called Modem Policies, 



trinse hostem, forte juratum, certe in- 
fensnm, utpote qui clarissimoB omnes 
Ecclesiarum Reformatarum heroas et 
fiindatissimos receptee religionis arti- 
culos, scurrili quidem sed et inficeto 
stylo petulantius perstringit.'* 

Tlie Fur Prsedestinatiis appears to 
liave been reprinted a short time before 
the year 1703, in a \york entitled Re- 
flections on a Dialogue between a Calvin^ 
htical Preacher and a Thief, In 1814, 
an English translation of it was pre- 
pared and published by Dr. Nichols, 
Dean of liliddleham, ivith an appendix, 
exemplifying the ailment by the case 
of a malefactor executed at North- 
ampton. 

Dr. Birch, in his Life qf Tilloison, 
giving a short account of Archbishop 
Sancroft, (p. 160,) says that "he (San- 
croft) joined with Mr. George Daven- 
port and another of his friends in 
composing this satire on Calvinism." 
He does not state on what grounds he 
affirms that there was this association 
in the composition of the work. As 
the title-page of the Fur Pnedestinatns 
states that it was published «* Impensis 
F. G. Typis G. D." (probably Francis 
Gayer and George Davenport, both in- 
timate friends of Mr. Sancroft,) it is 
very possible that Dr. Birch, or some 
one from whom he qiioted, may have 
considered the persons designated by 
these initials as joined in the compo- 
sition of the work, although the words 
clearly imply nothing more than they 
united in the expense of publishing it ; 
and this may be the sole origin of the 
notion that others besides Sancroft 
were concerned in writing it. Dr. 
Salter, in a note to the preface to 
Whichcote's Aphorisms, considers 
Sancroft as the sole author of the Fur 
Pnedestinatns. — p. 105. The general 
belief that this tract was composed by 
Sancroft, added to the positive testi- 



mony on the subject, has been deemed 
conclusive. It ought, however, to be 
mentioned that a statement is made 
by Thomas Jackson, in his Life of 
Goodwin, that the tract first appeared 
in the United States in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, and was 
supposed to be the production of H. 
Alatius, a person of some note among 
the Remonstrants. See Life of Goodwin, 
p. 260. Mr. George Davenport above 
mentioned was settled after the Resto- 
ration in the county of Durham, under 
the patronage of Bishop Cosin; suc- 
ceeded Sancroft in the rectory of 
Houghton le Spring, in that county, in 
1664, and died in 1667, having been a 

great benefactor to the living. See 

HuTCMiN80N*s History of Durham. 

• Notwithstanding the common 
ascription of this celebrated tract to 
the pen of Sancroft, it ought to be 
stated that an edition of it appeared in 
1690, to which the name of W. Blois 
is attached. It appears from Sancroft's 
letters that a person of this name was 
a dear and intimate friend of his; and 
it is quite possible that they may have 
been associated in the work. Sancroft, 
writing to this friend, July 10, 1648, 
on a rumour of his marriage, thus ex- 
presses himself: " I am told you have 
gained by those magnetic attractions 
you are so full of, a precious gem of 
Suffolk gentry, and enchased it in 
your bosom. If so, may the richest 
blessings of heaven shed themselves in 
your lap, and every day crown your 
loves with new endearments." — (See 
Tann. MSS.) The tract is published in 
Lord Somers's Collection of Tracts, and 
in 1817 it was republished separately, 
with a short preface and appendix. In 
1 68 1, a small volume entitled Machiavel 
Redivivus, by J. Yalden, Esq., was 
published, taken ahnost word for word 
from this tract. 
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first published in 1651. It is no slight proof of its great popu- 
liurity, and, it may be added, of the effect it must have had on 
the state of public opinion, that a seventh edition of it was pub- 
lished in 1657. Indeed, as it was one of the most successful, so 
it was undoubtedly one of the ablest pamphlets that appeared in 
those times for the purpose of exposing the hypocritical and 
wicked policy of the then prevailing party. The title-page states 
that it was written by an eye-witness ; and, in truth, it bears the 
strongest internal evidence of proceeding from the' pen of one 
who not only saw, but traced with a keen and penetrating eye, 
all the hidden and intricate windings of the hollow and crooked 
policy which had been too successfully practised ; who not only 
discerned all its lineaments as they showed themselves on the 
surface, but followed it into those recesses of the heart in which 
it was engendered. The whole is written in a tone of free and 
light good-humour, covering a vein of keen and cutting irony. 
The quaintness of the style gives it a character of simplicity 
which is peculiarly pleasing. The matter is enforced and em- 
bellished with a great variety of illustrations, and a mass of 
quotations from different authors, which attest at once the extent 
of the author''s reading, and his skill and judgment in applying it. 

This tract was published at a time when it was dangerous to 
speak the truth in plain and undisguised terms, and when, there- 
fore, the talent which our author possessed, and so happily exer- 
cised, of striking down craft and wickedness with the shafts of 
satire and irony, was peculiarly valuable. " It is foolish," he 
says in his address to the reader, '^to laugh in the face of 
Dionysius, and dangerous to shrug before Andronicus. It is not 
good to tempt the displeasures of tyrants upou idle scores ; a thin 
shield will serve to keep out the style of a satirist; nor can I 
commend him that lost his bishopric for a romance. Therefore 
I brand not persons, but things; and, if any man'^s guilt flashes 
in his face when he reads, let him mend the error, and ^he is 
unconcerned."" 

It is dedicated " to my Lord R. B. E.," by which initials, 
there seems little doubt, is meant Ralph (Brownrigg) Bishop of 
Exeter*, between whom and Mr. Bancroft great intimacy, as 

* See note at p. )7. 
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has been already stated, subsisted. The plan which the author 
pursues is, that of laying down in detail, as the principles on 
which a true politician should act, those false principles on 
which the wicked politicians of his day had too successfully 
acted, and then exposing those principles to the contempt and 
abhorrence of the reader, by the manner in which he states and 
illustrates them. At the close of each separate topic, he drop0 
the ironical style, and gives a few short and pithy sentences of 
serious admonition to the reader. 

The tract is well worthy of perusal, as containing much 
valuable truth, happily expressed and applied, and as exhibiting 
a close and accurate knowledge of the human heart. It is to be 
contemplated, not only with reference to those times and cha- 
racters, with a view to which it was more immediately written, 
but also as applying generally to all times [in which similar 
delusions prevail, and similar practices are followed. Never, 
indeed, more than at the period to which it refers, were the ways 
of unsound and nefarious policy more successfully pursued; never 
was religion more used as a cloak for unhallowed ambition, and 
never were right and wrong more unhappily confounded. But, 
as long as the human heart remains what it is, so long, we may 
be too certain, will occasions recur, in which similar arts of 
policy will be, more or less, pursued : this exposure of them, 
therefore, can never be out of date, nor wholly without use in 
the application. 

Amongst the literary works to which Mr. Sancroft gave a 
part of his attention during the republican times, was a Collation 
of the Vulgate Translation of the New Testament, with those 
of Beza and other modems, in the Four Oospels and the Acts, 
published in 1656, in which the author's object is to show that 
the Vulgate reading is preferable to all the later ones. This 
work* was undertaken under the auspices of Lancelot Andrews, 



• The book is scarce. It is entitled 
** Veteris Interpretis cum Beza aliis- 
qiie recentioribus Collatio, in Quatnor 
Evangeliis et Apostolornm Actis, in 
qua, annon ssepius absque justd satis 
caus& hi ab iUo discesserint, disqniritnr. 
Authore Johanne Boisio EcclesioB 
Eliensis Canonico, opus auspiciis Be- 



verendi Praesulis, Lanceloti, Winto- 
niensis Episcopi, rov/xajcapirov,C8eptum 
et perfectnm. London, 1665.*' The 
only copy I have seen is one in the 
possession of the Rev. H. J. Todd, in 
which is the foUowing in MS. by an 
old hand, ** Frcefationis hiijus ad Lee- 
torem Autor perhibetur Gul Sancroft 
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bishop of Winchester, by John Boys, prebendary of Ely. The 
object of it is to defend the Vulgate, which had long borne the 
sanction of the Church, against the innovations of modern tranch 
lators. What part of the work itself came from the hand of 
Mr. Sancroft, cannot be ascertained; but the preface, though 
appearing without a name, has been universally ascribed to his 
pen ; and indeed it bears such striking evidences of his peculiar 
style and manner, as scarcely to admit of a doubt. After 
lamenting that the learned persons to whom he refers, Beza and 
others, had not rather employed their time in correcting the 
Vulgate than in making entirely new translations, he thus pro- 
ceeds, with allusion to the state of the times: — 

" Observe, reader, with me, and lament over, as you observe, 
the character of an age verging to decrepitude, and of a world 
hastening to destruction. Now-a-days, no reformation is accept- 
able, except, when the foundations being entirely rooted up, 
everything rises new. To such a degree do we now breathe, and 
sigh over (spiramus euspiramusque) all things new; new lights, 
a new England, a new world, a new and fifth monarchy, a new 
and fifth gospel, if it so please God.'^ In another passage, 
" Hear, reader, but in a whisper, lest the people overhear : the 
worst of all methods of reformation, although the newest, is to 
destroy for the purpose of building ; which plan those who have 
hitherto followed, have procured for us an exchange, not like 
that of Homer, of gold for brass ; but like that of Horace, of 
round for square ; that is, of things unstable and perishing for 
firm and durable, for, whereas it is the character of old things 
to be firm, like a cube or four-cornered figure ; so most new 
things bear resemblance to a sphere, which is moved by the 
slightest touch, as standing on a point only, and having no basis *.''^ 
He states at the close that the learned Lancelot Andrews, then 



postea Archiep. Cantuar.'* In the 
Biographia Britannicay it is Stated, in 
giving the list of Archbishop Sancroffs 
publications, that he edited Bishop 
Andrews's Defence of the "Vulgate 
translation of the Bible, with a px^pface 
of his own. This description is not 
accurate; both the title-page and the 
preface state that John Boys was the 



author of the work; Sancroft probably 
assisted in it, or superintended it gene- 
rally. 

• The author of this preface deals 
in quaint expressions, and occasionally 
condescends to a pun. In one part he 
says, ^' everrit domum vidua evangelica 
non evertit." 
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bishop of Ely, wished to undertake this defence of the Vulgate; 
but, being himself prevented by various public occupations, com- 
mitted the work to John Boys, a man of all others best qualified 
for it, and well known to the learned for his notes on St. Chry- 
sostom. 

From the time of Mr. Sancroft'^s ejection from his fellowship 
to the Restoration, in 1660, the particulars of his private history 
can only be scantily gleaned from such casual notices as happen 
to have been preserved. He appears to have found an asylum 
principally, during the earlier portion of this interval, at his bro- 
ther's house at Fresingfield, paying occasional visits to his friends 
in London and in other parts. But even the places of his residence 
can scarcely be discovered, except from the superscription of such 
letters as have been preserved, addressed to him at diflPerent periods. 

The emoluments of his academical situation having ceased, 
his means of maintaining himself must have been greatly reduced. 
It has appeared, from one of his former letters, that an advan- 
tageous offer was made to him about the time of his losing his 
fellowship : it is probable either that he did not accept this offer, 
or tha£ he did not long retain the situation to which it referred ; 
for we find him frequently changing his residence, and apparently 
always visiting amongst his private friends. There is reason to 
believe, that some little property came to him on his father's 
death ; possibly, also, some profit accrued to him from his pub- 
lications ; and he may have been enabled to make some savings 
from the emoluments of his fellowship. But, whatever were 
his circumstances, at the best far from affluent, many of those 
who were sufferers in the same cause with himself were reduced 
to a state of real destitution ; and, as will be abundantly seen 
from some of the following letters, he on many occasions dis- 
played a noble spirit of liberality in imparting a portion of his 
own scanty means for the relief of those amongst his brethren 
who were more in need than himself. 

In March, 1652, we find him resident at Triplow, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and writing from thence to his friend Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Henry) North*. He appears to have been consulted 

* See Familiar Letten of Dr, William Sancrqfi to Mr, North, p. 1. 
published iii 1757* 
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respecting the exeroises of some young academician, and to have 
fMused at first a judgment which he discovered to be too unfa- 
vourable. — " Though it be unusual," he says, " for the foQt to 
preserve the horse, yet here, beyond expectation, the prose has 
rescued the verse. AH that can be said in my excuse is, that, if 
they be not theirs' whom I suspected, they are his who, if he 
thrives on at this high rate, will quickly write as lofty and as 
trim a line, as either Thorius or Heinsius. Had the theme been 
one word shorter which you gave him, the boy had clearly con- 
futed it, and so sudden a growth might well have put in a demur 
to nemo repente fuit. In a grove so fairly promising, (though I 
have taken but a glance or two at it) I dare assure myself I dis- 
cover the poetical laurel happily prosperous among the rest; 
green even in winter, and sweetly flourishing upon so uncouth a 
subject. You do well to love and to cherish so fair a morning, 
since it is a sure prognostic of a beautiful day likely to follow.^' 

Although he was driven from his residence at Cambridge, he 
appears to have maintained a correspondence with his friends 
there, and to have continued to take a great interest in the aifairs 
of the University. The following letters, addressed to him by 
H. Paman, give an interesting and lively picture of the state of 
things there. 

*' To MY EVER HONOURED FrIEND, Mr. WlLLIAM SaNCROFT, FROM 

Henry Paman*. 

''Dated St. John's, March 5th, 1652. 
" Honoured Tutor, 

'' I did intend this day to have been at Triplow, but that 

some letters from my father, which inquire after your health, 

arrested my resolution. I hope, by this opportunity, to know 

that your ague is gone, and your health renewed and young 

again. F at London thanked God for the bitter mercyf. 

And Peters more scurvily said, the business was so long doubtful 

that God was brought to his hums and hawes, which way he 

should fling the^ victory. Most believe, it was an Edgehill vie- 



• Harl. MSS. 3783. 124. 
t This seems to allude to the great 
naval battle fought between the £ng- 



lish and Dutch admirals, Blake and 
Van Tromp, for three days, about 
February 18, 1652-63. See Echakd. 

E 
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tory. After bo long banishment, the Common Prayer last 
Thursday at night entered into Trinity chapel, and once more 
consecrated it. Dr. Hill, next morning, they say, snuffed ; he 
thought sure his incense would not ascend with strange fire, and 
presently swet>t the chapel with an exposition. Dr. Comber had 
leavb to be buried in his own yineyard ; and, though he might 
not lire upon his own ground, he may sleep and rest there. He 
showed BO much gentleness while he lived, there is no fear of an 
angry tormenting ghost;'' 

*'1?6 Mr. William Sancroft, (at Mr. Gater's lodgings, in 
THE Middle Temple,) from Henry Paman. 

''St. John's, March SOM, 1653. 
" Honoured Tutor, 

" I humbly thank you for the account I received of your 
h^lth, which is always very acceptable. I am sorry to hear 
Mr. Oayer has got an ague. I was with Mr. Orator, (for so his 
fiifit and excellent fruit of his office yesterday makes me remember 
hitn,) who returns his humble service. Mr. Peters preached 
here on Sunday, and) in the general, cheated the company and 
expectation with a sober honest sermon; only he was not so 
severe as altogether to forget what many came for, but satisfied 
them sometimes in words and sometimes in action. At Ely, he 
told the people, the draining of the fens was a divine work, 
having a resemblance to the work of the third day. Mr. Bore- 
man preached yesterday, who, they say, deceived few men^s ex- 
pectations, for it was generally thought a grave piece of affect- 
ation. He told Mrs. Comber, she need not use the orator, for 
he would sufficiently supply that; which yet was the fairest 
piece of the solemnity. He observed that the Dr. was bom of 
New-year^s day, and that it was then presaged he would be a 
deodate, a fit new-year'^s gift for God to bestow on the world. 
He wiis a Joseph, the twelfth son, and christened on the Epi- 
phany twelfth day — ^bom and christened on two eminent holy- 
days, in high esteem with the Church constantly before these 
times. He drove the chariot of this college for fourteen years, 
till a boisterous northern storm cast him out of the box. He 
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was called to digpute at St. Andrew^s in Scotland ; the^ Won- 
dered as much at his subtiltj, as we have done at their 
strange actions since. — These are some fragments which I make 
bold to send you of that long meal we had, without one dtop of 
liquor. The solemnity was private, in Trinity College — some 
few invited had gloves and ribbons, but no entertainment beside. 
*^ Honoured Tutor, your most real servant, 

"Hbnht Paman. 
" My most humble service to Mr. Gayer.'' 

" To Mb. William SANCROpr, from Hbnrt Pamaw*. 

" Dated Si. John's, July^rd, 1656. 
" The business of the commencement is over, from whence 
none returns with fairer credit than Mr. Frost, who kept the 
B. D. act. Dr. Boylston the other. They call him Dr. Deborah, 
for so is his wife's name ; and she, they say, the greatest pro- 
phetess. Our nation of physicians still increase ; we have five 
doctors this year ; so numerous we are, that we shall soon be 
reduced to the necessity of practising upon one another, as the 
great fish on the smaller. We had on6 B. D. out of Suffolk, who 
came rather to make sport and satisfy his wife, than for credit to 
the University; his name is Beversham. I will give you a taste 
of him. In his English sermon upon this text — ^The wind 
bloweth where it listeth,^ — * A twig from the stem of Jesse whipt 
Nicodemus into a right understanding of regeneration". In his 
prayer, this was a piece of confession ; ' Lord, the babe of grace 
in the womb of our souls has not leapt at the tidings of our 
salvation.' ^ 

During the years 1653, 1654, and 1665, the letters are princi- 
pally addressed to him at Fresingfield, at the house of his brother, 
Mr. Thomas Sancroft. Two more letters from him to Mr. North, 
written in 1655, happen to be preserved. They are chiefly 
valuable as they tend to unfold the private features of his char 
racter and to display his mode of thinking and feeling in his 
familiar hours. 

"» HarL MSB. 3783. 102. 

k2 
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The first of these*, dated February 18, evidently refers to 
some composition which his friend had requested him to revise. — 
"What you so kindly proffer,'' he says, "I shall impatiently 
expect, and most gladly receive, though not as a judge, yet as a 
friend. It is but the handsome disguise of your love and Criend- 
liness, that, where you mean a kindness, you will pretend to 
receive one, and so render your courtesy still the more obliging. 
Nor can you need any approbation of mine before you appear in 
public ; it is only an assurance of your friendship, that you admit 
me into your tiring room to see you act your part there, before 
you tread the stage. And therefore, though I neither hope, nor 
pretend to send back your papers with any advantages they bring 
not with them, yet can I not refuse the entertainment you proffer 
me in the sight of so much of neat and elegant (as I promise 
myself in your composures,) after having been so long a stranger 
to anything of the nature.'' 

The second -f-, dated from Fresingfield, June 27th, is written 
to his friend residing at Cambridge. He says — '^ It is commence- 
ment time, and I must not dissemble my curiosity. If you 
please to give me the Cambridge Iliad in your nutshell, and 
spend your next page in the names of the respondents with your 
thesis, and what else you shall judge worth the remarking, you 
will oblige me. From hence, you cannot expect I should tell 
you anything, but that I have here thick shades, and cool walks, 
but no company in them, except that of my own thoughts. In 
which, if I say I often meet with Bury and Bansfield and Cam- 
bridge too (for your sake and Mr. Widdington's), you will easily 
believe me ; since 'tis hard to forget so much worth and so much 
friendliness met together. Cebes's Table, illustrated by the hand 
you mention, will look like one of Apelles's pieces, new washed 
by a Vandyke or Rubens; and the last hand, if it creates not 
new beauties, will discover what else had lain hid. That I have 
not all this while waited upon the Doctor at Bury, and my friends 
at Bansfield, (for whom I yet preserve a most high and cordial 
respect,) attribute it, if you please, partly to my having been un- 
horsed since the beginning of May, and partly to the sluggishness of 
my temper, which renders me unwilling to stir, especially in sum- 

♦ See FamiRar Letters to Mr, North, p. 3. f Ibid. p. 5. 
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mer time ; which yet is not so great, but that the very mention of 
going over sea, in so good company jus that of Mr. Gardiner, is 
enough to rouse me, though not so far as to form any steady design 
or resolve, or to make him any proposition concerning it as from 
me, yet so as to inquire further of you, if you be so far privy to his 
designs, when he would go, and whither, and how long he will stay 
out. I am heartily sorry that he cannot yet take truce with his 
grief, that sits so nigh him : I know nothing more likely to put an 
end to it, than either to travel beyond sea, or to re-marry at home. 
In which estate, that Dick Holden thrives so well, I am glad to 
hear ; God send him joy in his wife^s fruitfulness, and his brother 
contentment in the want of it ; which I hope I shall not fail to 
preserve in myself too."" 

Amongst the distinguished persons with whom Mr. San- 
croft maintained at this time a familiar correspondence, was 
Dr.'^John Cosin. This very eminent divine, in common with 
many other luminaries and ornaments of the English church, had 
suffered severely from the troubles of the times, and waa now 
awaiting in banishment the return of happier days. As he bore 
a most important share at a subsequent period in laying the foun- 
dation of Mr. Sancroffs elevation in the church, it may not be 
amiss to give the outline of his history. He was born at Nor- 
wich, in 1594, received his education at Cains College, Cambridge, 
and became fellow of that college. In early life, recommended, 
as is probable, by his talents and his proficiency in learning, he 
found two eminent patrons. Dr. Overall, bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, to whom he was librarian, and Dr. R. Neile, bishop 
of Durham, to whom he was domestic chaplain, and who, in 1624, 
collated him to a stall in the cathedral church of Durham. He 
became, at an early period, obnoxious to the Puritan party, 
having been known to assist at various meetings at the bishop of 
Durham^ with Dr. Laud and others. In 1634, he was made 
master of Peterhouse; in 1640, he held the situation of vice- 
chancellor at Cambridge, and was appointed dean of^ Petcfr- 
borough, in the same year. In 1642, he suffered imder the 
storm which threatened to overwhelm all that was upright and 
honest in the nation. He was impeached by the Commons, 
thiough the influence of the Puritans; all his prefeiments were 
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iequestered, and himself obliged to fly the kingdom. He retired 
to Paris, where he afterwards officiated as chaplain to a part of 
Queen Henrietta's household, and as minister to a congregation 
of Protestants^ and employed himself in literary pursuits. His 
circumstances at this period seem to have been very far from 
affluent. After the Restoration, he took possession of his former 
preferments ; and the king, reflecting on his services and his suf- 
ferings, made him bishop of Durham. He filled this see for the 
space of eleven years, and was eminently distinguished from the 
munificent use which he made of his ample revenue. 

The following is part of a letter written to Mr. Bancroft, by 
this eminent person during his exile at Paris. It is interesting, 
as affording an attestation, from such a quarter, of the estimation 
in which Mr. Bancroft's name was at this time held in the church 
for general probity, uprightness, and firmness of character, and 
also as apparently affording a proof of Bancroft's liberality in 
imparting assistance from his own scanty means, to his friend 
when placed in straitened circumstances. The letter is addressed, 
" To my very worthy and honoured friend, Mr. W. Sancroft, at 
London," — it is dated Paris, February 3, 1656. After mention- 
ing the Ratification he had received from the society of a gentle- 
man whom Mr. Sancroft had recommended to him, and who was 
now returning to London, he proceeds* : — " In the mean while, 
he will have the pleasure and benefit of being near to you, whose 
religious and prudent instructions have already rendered him so 
great a lover of virtue, and fixed such principles of faith and good 
life in him, that by the grace of God he will remain most constant 
and true to them all. I am right glad to hear still, (as I have 
been told by divers persons heretofore,) how firm and unmoved 
you continue your own standing in the midst of these great and 
violent storms that are now raised against the Church of England; 
which, for my part, notwithstanding the outward glory and dress 
that she had, be in these evil times taken from her, yet I honour 
and reverence above all the other churches of the world ; for she 
bears upon her, more signally than any other that I know does, the 
marks of Christ, which, when all is done, will be our greatest glory. 

" For the favour which you sent mc, I render you many 

• See Harleian MSS. 3783. 102. 
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thanks; and though you oall it tcmiiUum, yet it will help me to 
a greater purchase than I could have been able here to midce 
without it; totw enim turn in conquirendis bonis librit. And 
besides, the token is the more acceptable to me, because it comes 
from a person whose worth and virtue is at a high value with me, 
and of whose good acquaintance I have been long desirous. Mr. 
Davenport, (who truly is cul mentem meam) will say the rest, and 
tell you after what condition we make shift here to live in this 
place, where I am, sir, 

'^ Your most affectionate and humble servant, 

J. CosiN.'' 

In the year 1667, Mr. Sancroft had the ofibr of a chaplaincy 
in the &mily of Lord Herbert ; an appointment carrying wi^ it, 
indeed, no great prospect of advantage, besides that of an agreeable 
retreat for a gentleman and a man of letters in the polished society 
which the house of a nobleman was likely to afford. The follow- 
ing letter from Bishop Brownrigg, conveying to him the offiii^, 
shows that a situation of this description was an object to whieh 
his wishes were at this time directed. 

^^ To MT VEBT WORTHY FfilENB, Mb. SaNCBOFT*. 

« Highgate, October 10«A, 1667. 
" Loving and beloved sir, 

" You may remember that I speaking with you about a 
chaplain for my Lady Gapell, you then expressed your inclination 
to accept of such an employment : now, sir, I received this day 
a letter from my Lady Herbert, my Lady Capell's eldest daughter, 
who is married to my Lord Herbert, heir to the Marquis of Wor- 
cester, by which she is desirous I might find out a chaplain for her, 
to live in their house ; the salary will be 40/. per annum, and all 
other accommodations; the work a sermon in the forenoon on 
Sundays, and prayers every day. I know the allowance, though 
otherwise competent, yet is unworthy of you; but the character 
which is given of him whom she desires (as is largely set out by 
Mr. Baker, my Lady OipelFs chaplain) is so fitted for you, that 
I could not forbear writing to you, heartily wishing you would 



* HarlcianMSS.S78<.7. 
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consent to this request, if your health will allow 70U to enter on 
it. The letter sent to me was dated in August, but came not to 
my hand, till this 10th October ; but I will speedily write to 
Cashiobury, where my lady lives, near St. Alban^s, and then, 
upon your answer to me, I shall forthwith acquaint them with 
my recommendations of you. Sir, you will readily interpret this 
offer of mine in mdiorem partem^ my heart is not straightened to 
you, though my hands and all opportunities be. With my most 
hearty love sealed up to you, I rest, sir, 

" Yours, animitus^ 

" Ra. Exon.'' 

He was probably prevented from accepting this situation by 
the project which he appears to have contemplated for some time, 
and which he now matured, of travelling into foreign parts. This 
design was opposed to the wishes of many of his friends, who 
thought that his talents and services could ill be spared at home. 
One of them, writing to him, September 7, 1657, says: "Think 
no more of the sea ; you may challenge the privilege tttto darere 
domi. Your fame will go thither without your person; and you 
will obtain that by sitting still, which others would vainly pur- 
sue by travel: orbe dues toto. Let others go on shipboard to be 
known and heard of; you need not, neither can we spare you ; 
hundreds will tell you so.'^ Another writing to him, February 
18th, 165|-*, while he was absent on his foreign travels, says, — 
" The nation cannot be well without you ; never was it so much 
distempered, as since you have left it ; it hath lost both its health 
and its wits, and all in it are either sick or phrenetical : till you 
return, we expect no amendment."'' 

But, whatever may have been the warm expressions of his 
friends on this occasion, we may safely conclude, from all that we 
know of his character, that he would not have withdrawn himself 
to foreign parts, had he perceived any method by which his 
services at home could avail for the support of the cause which he 
had so deeply at heart. His first project appears not to have 
extended beyond the fixing his residence in Holland. That 
country was now becoming the great centre of union for the 

* Harleian MS8. 3784. 84, &c. 
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exiled royalists of England; and he probably found there a 
Boeiety more suited to his habits and wishes, than he could do in 
England. 

He appears to have first passed over into Holland in November, 
1657. A letter* addressed to him at Amsterdam about the 
middle of the month, shows that he was then resident in that 
capital. In the next month, we find him removed to Utrecht, 
where, as appears from the superscriptions of letters addressed to 
himf, he continued to reside during the whole of 1658, and till 
about the middle of 1659. His character, as a divine of eminence, 
followed him to Holland : in August, 1658, he was honoured:^ 
with an invitation to preach a sermon before the Princess of 
Orange § ; and soon afterwards, a proposal was set on foot for 
appointing him one of her chaplains. We find no trace of the 
appointment having ever taken place, although nothing is known 
of the cause of the failure. In the autumn of 1658, he was 
joined in Holland by a very intimate friend, named Robert Gayer, 
veithwhomhe had long been in habits of frequent correspondence; 
and this gentleman tempted him to undertake a tour in the 
following year to the southern parts of Europe. In a letter || 



* Harl. M8S. 3784. 174. 

t Ibid. 3783. 105, &c. 

t See a letter from Br. T. Brown, 
dated August 15th, 1658, to Mr. San- 
croft's friend, Mr. Michael Honey- 
wood.— HarL MSS. 3783. 60. 
' § Mary, the eldest daughter of Charles 
the First, was married, to William of 
Nassau, Prince of Orange, in 1641. 
Her husband died of the smaU-pox, 
November, 1650, and nine days after 
his death, she was deUvered of a son, 
afterwards WUliam the Third. (Hisi. 
qf WUliam the 7A«rd.)— In Harl. MSS. 
3784. 172, 173, are two letters, dated 
the Hague, September 18th and 24th, 
1658, from Thomas Page to Mr. San- 
croft at Utrecht, in which, after men- 
tioning a proposal xnade by Br. Brown 
for him (Mr. Sancroft) to become **an 
officiating chaplain to the Princess,'* he 
says, " No man wiU be more forward 
to assist you in that entexprize than 



himself, if you will endeavour to pro« 
cure the King's or Buke of York's, or 
any other recommendation in that be- 
half, which may appear valuable.** 

II See Harl. MSS. 3784. 41. A very 
dose intimacy appears to have subsisted 
between this gentleman's family and 
Mr. Sancroft. A Mr. John Gayer, 
probably brother to Robert Gayer, died 
a short time before this, and bequeathed 
a sum of money and a smaU annuity to 
Mr. Sancroft, which he mentions as a 
debt in the following clause of his will : 
'* I leave in particular the sum of 200/. 
due from me to my loving friend, Wm. 
Sancroft, clerk, and also 60/. by the 
year, during the natural life of the said 
Wm. Sancroft, due to him from me." 
—Harl. MSa 3784. 208. There is a 
letter (HarL MSS. 3783. 97) to Mr. 
Sancroft, signed '' Revera Constanter," 
March 12, 1657, which, it appears from 
internal eviclence, is written by his 
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addressed to him the month of October, Mr. Gayer says, '^ My 
greatest design in Holland is to gain your company; and my 
inclinations are, to reside there this winter, if yours do not lead 
them another way ; and in the spring, if my desire suit with 
yours, I shall be glad to creep into a warmer climate, as Italy, or 
elsewhere you please, and think will best suit your constitution/^ 

Writing to a friend, about this time, Mr. Sancroft states :— 
'^ It was with so much kindness and friendship that my dear 
friend Mr. B. Gayer put over hither to find me out, and has since 
invited me to accompany him in his design of going further ; that, 
however I had resolved not to travel otherwise than upon my 
own score, and independent of any other, yet I could not resist, 
but have consented to go along, I have the rather done it, having 
so long and so intimately known him."*^ 

The project of travelling, which was thus intended for the 
spring of 1659, was not put into execution till about the month 
of July *. Previously to his departure from Utrecht, Mr. San- 
croft received the intelligence of the death of his stepmother, his 
father^s second wife; and in a letter to his brother, on the 
occasion, he expresses himself in the following feeling terms. 



fellow-traveller, Mr. Robert Gayer. 
The following extracts from it are 
worth producing, in proof of the en- 
thusiastic friendship which he bore to 
Mr. Sancroft, ^ 

**DEAtt Friekd, 

"I received yours, Monday, 
March 7th, but I could not make 
return sooner than this. I am sorry to 
hear you threaten us with so long an 
absence, and a greater distance; but I 
hope to see you there, if not here, be- 
fore you remove your quarters ; but go 
you whither you will, you shall not 
escape me. 1*11 follow as close as your 
shadow, and unless the warm reviving 
morning sun of your eve^ past kind- 
nesses set in the evening of our days, 
* Revera Constanter' will never leave 
you so : montet atgue ctquora spemo, Siri 
as soon as you will please to send me 
your bond, I qhaU give another to the 
same effect, to those hands you appoint. 



And for the aniiuity, we must suspend 
tiU we see the issue at a month or six 
weeks* time, which possibly may give 
me a power to make good my brother's 
engagements, to tie land for security of 
your annuity, which, when in my 
power, revera, I promise to do it. 
Friend, my ink is almost frozen again, 
but my heart and real inclination to 
serve you will never freeze, but with 
the hand that holdeth the pen that 
telleth you, I shall not need a secretary 
to give an accompt of the execution of 
your so small commands, which are the 
measures of your kindnesses to him who 
in the very serving you hath so high a 
reward." 

* One letter, dated in June, is 
directed to ^Ir. Sancf^ft at Utrecht; 
and another, dated August 28th, b ad- 
dressed to Geneva. Thus, in the in- 
terval between these dates, he moved 
from the former to the latter place. 
See Hari. MSS. 3783. 103, 104. The 
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Mr. W. Sancroft to his Brother *• 

May 20, 1659. 
^'Dear brother, your''s of May 3, I received the 18tb of the 
same ; and in it, as I ought, resented the news of my mother-in- 
law'^s death. ^Tis an object I will fix and charge upon my 
memory; and often represent to my thoughts my dear father 
lying buried betwixt his two wives ; and though I am now ready 
to wander further from you, yet will I hope, one day, to return 
and find my last home at his feet, which is my desire. Upon 
the news you send me, it cannot be unseasonable to reflect a little 
upon our mortality ; especially there being now none left upon 
earth who gave to us those superior relations of father and 
mother, scarce of uncle or aunt ; so that we stand in the front of 
the battle, and in order of nature must look to be the next spoils 
of death^s all-conquering dart. Let us not then flatter ourselves, 
brother ; for in earnest we grow old : and His strange that, of so 
many as we are, none have yet laid their heads in the dust : 
which we shall do with greater confidence and comfort, if betimes 
we provide and prepare for it; nay, and with joy too, if we 
consider how wretched a world we bid farewell to; God Almighty 
send the next generation a more comfortable pass through it than 
we are like to see.^ 



It has already appeared that Mr. Sancroft, in a noble spirit of 
munificence, was in the habit of dispensing a portion of his 
contracted means for the relief of the necessities of his suifering 



charges of this journey seem to have 
been chiefly, if not wholly, borne by 
llr. Gajer, who vaa probably a man 
of fortune. In the Harleian Collection 
(8783. 1,) is a letter, dated London, 
May 12th, 1669, from Robert Abdy to 
Mr. Paolo del Sera at Venice, telling 
him that he will have received a letter 
of April 16th, by the hands of Mr. 
Crayer, desiring him to furnish him 
with the value of 100(M. He proceeds 
-—^ This gentleman (the bearer hereof) 
does accompany him in his travels, and 
will therefora» I supposey have little or 



no occasion to take up any money ; yet 
not knowing what may fall out, I do 
hereby entreat you, (if he shall desire 
it,) to fiimish him with the valuo of 
100/. sterling, either in money or in 
biUs, as he shall desire it, for any parts 
of Italy, taking his receipts or bills for 
the same, which shall be punctually 
satisfied by your friend and servant."— 
At the bottom is added,— ^ My friend's 
name above-mentioned is Mr. William 
Sandcroft.*' 
* Taon. MS8. 61. 60. 
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brethren. Some letters addressed to him about this time, further 
illustrate this amiable feature of his character. 

The following extract of a letter from Robert Creychtone* 
expresses gratitude for favours received from Gayer, in as glowing 
terms as can well be imagined. It is dated from the Hague, 
June 16, 1659, and directed to him at Utrechff-. 

" My very worthy friend and brother, Mr. Sancroft, you are 
a most strange and miraculous good man to me, I must confess, 
who have pursued me with the greatest benefits, favours, and 
courtesies, that I ever received from any man, ever since I had 
the happiness, and I may truly call it a happiness, to know you ; 
your kindness and swelling bounty have exceeded the very name 
oi bounty, and the greediest hope that could arise in myself, if I 
had had pretences "towards you, or yet dependance on you. Three 
several times I have been plentifully supplied by yourself, and 
through your means, from that noble gentleman, Mr. Gayer, 
but this last exceeding all, and transcending the vastness of your 
own good will in giving, and my modesty in receiving : you have 
sown your seed in barren ground, you may be sure, for no earth is 
able to bring forth crops to so redundant and overflowing seed; 
yet you shall never sow it on an unthankful soil, for, whilst I 
live, 1 never shall forget it.**' 

An instance has already appeared of his bounty to Dr. Cosin. 
The following letters from that eminent person in his exile at 



* There seems every reason to be- 
Ueve that this is the Robert Creighton 
who was afterwards Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. He was bom in 1593, and 
was educated at Trinity CoUege, Cam- 
bridge, where he was afterwards 
elected feUow. He was public orator 
of the university from the year ie27 to 
1639 ; his name also appears in the 
list of Greek professors : he seems to 
have been forced to resign this office, 
and to have been re-appointed to it at 
the time of the Restoration. During 
the rebellion, his loyalty brought him 
into danger, and he escaped to Charles 
II. who made him his chaplain. At the 
Restoration he was made Dean of 
Wells, and in 1670, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, but held the latter dignity only 



two years. He was esteemed a very 
learned man ; his principal work is a 
translation from Greek into Latin, 
Sylvester 8yguropolus*s Histoxy of the 
Council of Florence, printed at the 
Hague, 1660.— 'See Biognaphia Briton* 
nica and Kenneths MS. Cotteciians, 986. 
On the letter here quoted in the text, 
Mr. Baker (see Baker's M88. at Cam- 
bridge) remarks, ''These are good 
woi*ds ; what returns he made I have 
not read, though he was afterwards a 
bishop.'* From the preceding account 
it appears that he was a bishop only 
for two years, and that at a time when 
Dr. Sancroft was holding high situa- 
tions in the church, 
t HarL MBS. 3783. 105. 
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Pang, show that the favours of a pecuniary nature bestowed upon 
him by Mr. Sancroft, and by his friend Mr. Gayer, were by no 
means confined to a single instance. 

From Dr. Cosin*. — "For my very much honoured Friend 
Mr. William Sancroft, at Utrhcht.**^ 



it 



Sir, 



' Dated Paris, June 26, 1659. 



" By the order which you were pleased to give unto 
Mr. J. Abeels, of Amsterdam, I have here at Paris received 119 
crowns toumois, which, being so great a supply to my present 
condition, and coming from so good a hand as your's is, layeth a 
very great obligatoin upon me to return you my most grateful 
acknowledgment of your special kindness and favour to me 
herein. It may well be that I am in this particular likewise 
beholden to Mr. Gayer, of whose generous freedom and bounty I 
have had divers testimonies heretofore ; Mr. Abeels^ letter names 
him not ; but I heard from Mr. Davenport some while since, that 
you and he were together at Utrecht, where I beseech God to send 
his best blessings upon you both. I have of late lost the force of 
my reading eye (having never had but one for that purpose), and 
I am endeavouring every day, by the art and help of the most 
skilful oculist here, to recover it again; whereof they put me in 
good hope when the cataract is once come to maturity, which 
they say will be about eight or ten months hence. In the mean 
while, not to be able to read (nor to write but by guess as I now 
do) is the greatest misery that ever yet befel me. I desire Mr. 
Gayer and you to accept of my thanks, and with the continu- 
ance of your good affection to me to let me have the benefit of 
your prayers.**' 

From Dr. Cosin to Mr. Sancroft t, "chez M. Perrot, rue de 
Chanoins, Geneve.^' 

u gj^ " Dated August 2&tk, 1659. 

" I have received your's of August 9; but my sight is so 
obstructed (as it has been now these five or six months together, 

• Harl. MSS. 3783. 103. f Ilil. 3783. 104. 
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with a cataract in both my eyes) that I cannot, without much 
diflSculty, either read or write any letters; yet I neglected not to 
make my acknowledgments in writing, and to give you thanks 
for what you ordered to be paid unto me here at Paris in June 
last, though it should seem my letter is not come to your hands, 
and therefore I will renew my thankfulness to you again, being 
more obliged to you for the several good supplies you have been 
pleased to make and to procure to me, than I am any way able 
to recompense. And what I say to you I beseech you say for 
me to Mr. Robert Gayer, whom I have great reason, among 
others that freely dispense their piety, to affect and honour. His 
intended journey, and your'^s, into Italy, where you can see little 
else but vice and vanity, if God bless our hopes now begun in our 
own country, will be soon at an end: for we are here assured that 
there is in England a considerable army of ten thousand about 
Chester, and divers others in several parts of the kingdom, 
that are resolved to put off their new masters, and to call in the 
King, who, with his brother the Duke of York, is already gone 
that way, to attend God'^s good pleasure and blessing upon us all. 
I am glad to hear from you that my history of the Scripture 
Canon* pleased you so well; but it was my late sitting up at 
nights to follow that work, that lost me the vigour of my eyes, 
and will retard me, till I recover my sight, from perfecting any 
other such treatise which I intended to publish, whereof that 
which Dr. Morley showed you, if God give me leisure, is like to 
be the first.'' 

The course of their travels maybe traced by incidental notices. 
The following letter to Mr. Sancroft shows that they passed 
through Spa and Maestricht in their way to Geneva. It attests 
further, his munificence to his friends in distress, and is interest- 
ing in showing that, at this time, the hope of the happy political 
change which ensued, was clearly beginning to dawn. 



* The title-page of this work is as 
as follows: '^ A Scholastical History of 
the Holy Scripture ; or the certain and 
indubitate Books thereof, as they are 
received in the Church of England. 



Compiled by^ Dr. Cosin, D" of P. and 
M'. of St. P. C. in the University of 
Cambridge (now sequestered).'* Lon- 
don, 1667. 
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Prom John Earles " a M. S, a Maestricht *.'*'* 

" Dated BruxeUes, June 30^, (1669.) 
'* I hope it will be better, for all our sakes, and I hope 
shortly, though I can give you no other ground for it, but a 
general cheerfulness in the looks and words of those that should 
know best, and have no cause to be so cheerful if things were 
otherwise. Truly if we be not better shortly, I am afraid we 
shall be much worse than we have been; to-morrow will tell us 
more, and if there be anything worth your hearing, I will send it 
to the Spa after you. I wish you a good journey, as far as you 
go, and that you may not have cause to travel very far. My 
service, with all kindness, to my good friend Mr. Honeywood, 
who, without diminution of my thanks to you, I must suspect 
accessary to all kind offices done me by his friends.^^ 

They appear to have continued at Geneva till about the 
middle of September. In the month of November, we find them 
at Venice t, in the following March, at Padua, where Mr. San- 
croft entered his name as a student t) and in May§ or June we 
learn that they were at Rome || ; but through what intermediatd 
places they passed, and at what periods, between these two 
cities, cannot be ascertained. They were resident in the latter 
city when the following letter IF to Mr. Sancroft arrived, convey- 
ing the intelligence so conformable to his warmest desires, and so 
flattering to his most anxious hopes, of the favourable change 
which af&irs had taken in England. The letter is written by 
Michael Honeywood, dated from the Hslgue, May 21, 1660. 



* Baker's MSS. at Cambridge, 
35. 117. 

f B7 tTTo ifett^ addressed to liim 
there, bearing date Nov. 6th and 2 let, 
1650. See Harl. MSS. 3784. 97, ^8. 

X See a notice to this effect from a 
MS. volume in St. John's College, 
Oxford : « William Sancroft, at Padua, 
entered a student, as appears bj a tes- 
timonial signed by the Prorectorand 
Syndic, 10th March, 1660." Outch's 
MUcell. CurioM, Pref. p. xxix. 

$ Leneve (see Lives of Protestdnt 
Archbifhopi) says^ that on May 8, 1660, 



Mr. Sancroft was elected one of the 
Unirersity preachers at Cambridge. 
This I conceive to be a mistake. I 
hare searched the Unirersity Regis- 
ters, to which he refers for his autho- 
rity, and I find no trace of such an 
appointment. The mistake may have 
arisen from observing that the name 
of William Sancroft, the uncle of the 
Archbishop, appears in the list of 
preachers for 1618. 

I) See Mr. Wharton*s MS. account 
of Archbishop Sancrofl. 

f Harl. MSS. 3781. 9d. 
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Afber apologizing for his delay in writing, he proceeds — 
" Now all these apologies over, I could not but write though it 
is a hard task to sit still so long together, being all half mad with 
oveivjoy of a sudden happiness befallen ue by the recalling of his 
Majesty by both Houses of Parliament and the city of London, 
which (I doubt not but you have it from London better,) was 
upon our May-day, when, upon his Majesty^s letters and decla- 
ration to them, brought by Sir John Greenville, all was done, 
absolutely, without treaty or propositions; six lords, twelve com- 
moners, four aldermen, with the recorder, and nine more of the 
city, daily expected here to fetch him; — too long to write, and not 
to be expressed the joy universally conceived. So you see (accord- 
ing to his late Majesty^s prophecy at the end of his excellent 
book,) f>ota dedsrunt^ qucB beUa negarunt; what worldly arms 
could not do. Christian arms,/>r^(^ et lacrymw^ have done; God 
in his mercy hearing them, and making it his own work, without 
the help of man; Deo gloria solique, I hope now to be so happy 
as to see you and Mr. Gayer in England. God in heaven keep 
you both, and make us all thankful for this great blessing upon 
us and our miserable country.**^ 

It will readily be believed that the travellers lost no time, after 
the receipt of this most welcome intelligence, in effecting their 
return to England. The arrival of Mr. Sancroft seems to have 
been anxiously expected by his friends; and situations of credit 
and emolument awaited his acceptance: amongst others*, a chap- 
laincy to a nobleman, with a handsome salary annexed, to which 
he was specially recommended as ^' a good scholar, a good 
preacher, and a pious man.**^ But his merits and his claims 



* The following is an extzact of a 
letter from the Bishop of Deny to a 
friend of Mr. Sancroft*8,^ conveying 
this offer ; dated Aug. 9, 1G60. ** The 
only occasion of my writing at present 
18^ my Lady of Ormond spake to me to 
procure her a chaplain for my Lord 
Steward, to live in the house with 
them, that was a good scholar, a good 
preacher, and a pious man. I know no 
man fitter for that employment than 
our friend Mr. Bancroft, and I do not 
know an employment better deserving 



so good a man, either for present 
means or hopes. He shall have for 
his suhsistence in present a donative 
without cure, of 400/. per ann. and his 
hopes (even certain hopes) are what he 
will. I wish he were coming over; 
but if not, I pray you by your first 
letter give him a call ; it is worth two 
Scotch calls. And withal be pleased 
to remember my service to Gayer and 
him. I wonder why they come not 
over." 
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were of a higher description, and demanded public acknowledg- 
ment; and the change which had taken place opened the pros- 
pect of his obtaining those remunerations which were justly due 
to him. He arrived in England, probably^ in the month of 
September or October. 



* The letter just quoted from the 
Bishop of Derry, written Aug. 9^ ex- 
presses anxiety for his return; and 
another written to him in London, 
Nov. 20, (ElarL MSS. 3784. 202,) ex- 



presses the hope that he is ''in good 
health, after his long and hasty jour- 
ney." Thus the precise time of his 
return may be variously conjectured 
between these two periods. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FROM THE RESTORATION TO HIS ELEVATION TO THE SEE 
OF CANTERBURY. 

He is appointed Chaplain to Bisliop Cosin — Sennon on the first Consecration of 
Bishops after the Restoration — Assists in the Revision of the Litui^y— 
Rapid Advancement in the Church — Made Prehendary of Ihirham — ^Dean 
of York— Master of Emmanuel— Dean of St. PauFs— Archdeacon of Can- 
terbury — ^Takes an important part in forwarding the rebuilding of St Paul's 
Cathedral— Measures for the advantage of the Church^Unexpected eleva- 
tion to the Primacy— Letter of Congratulation from the University of 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Sancropt, on his return to England, found the Church, 
together with the monarchical form of government, happily 
restored. One of the earlier acts of King Charles's government 
was to fill up the vacancies which had occurred in the higher 
situations of the Church; and Mr. Sancroft had the gratification 
of finding his venerable friend Dr. Cosin nominated, in recom- 
pense for his services, and for his sufferings, to the bishopric of 
Durham. This prelate lost no time in making the best return 
in his power for the favours he had received from Mr. Sancroft, 
and in paying, at the same time, a deserved tribute to his high 
character and talents, by making him his domestic chaplain. In 
this capacity, Mr. Sancroft was selected to preach a sermon in 
Westminster Abbey, on November 18th, at the iconsecration of 
his patron and six other new bishops*. 

The sermon preached on this auspicious and remarkable 
occasion was published by the express desire, as appears from the 
dedication, of Bishop Cosin. The dedication, drawn up in Latin, 
is distinguished for the concise neatness of the expression, and 
the judicious selection of topics of encomium on the prelate to 



* The seven bishops consecrated in 
Westminster Abbey at this early pe- 
riod after the Restoration, were, John 
Cosin, bishop of Durham; "William 
Lucy, of St. David's; Benjamin Laney, 



of Peterborough; Hugh Lloyd, of 
Llandaff; Richard Stem, of Carlisle; 
Brian Walton, of Chester; John Gau- 
den, of Exeter. 
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whom it is addressed. The sermon mnst be read, like the greater 
part of the works of the divines of that period, with just allow- 
ances for some quaintness of expression and for the peculiar 
style of preaching then in vogue ; according to which it was 
usual to make a number of minute and technical divisions of the 
subject, to introduce a mass of quotations and illustrations from 
the fathers and the classical writers, and to employ images and 
modes of expression which, according to modem ideas, are scarcely 
suited to the pulpit. With these allowances for defects, if such 
they be considered, defects which are chargeable not on the writer 
BO much as on the taste of the times in which he wrote, the 
sermon must be considered as affording no unfavourable specimen 
of the talents of the author ; of the extent and variety of his 
learning ; of his clear method of reasoning ; occasionally too, of 
his powers of eloquent description. The following representation 
of the Church rising from her ruins under the image of the 
phoenix rising from her funeral pile, has been particularly 
admired. 

" Blessed be this day* (let God regard it from above, and a 
more than common light shine upon it !) in which we see the 
Phoenix arising from her funeral pile, and taking wing again ; 
our holy mother, the Church, standing up from the dust and 
ruins in which she sate so long, taking-f- beauty again for ashes, 
and the garments of praise for the spirit of heaviness ; remount- 
ing the episcopal throne, bearing the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven with her, and armed (we hope) with the rod of discipline; 
her hands spread abroad, to bless, and to ordain, to confirm the 
weak, and to reconcile the penitent ; her breasts flowing with 
the sincere milk of the word ; and girt with a golden girdle 
under the paps, tying up all by a meet limitation and restriction 
to primitive patterns, and prescripts apostolical. A sight so 
venerable and august that, methinks, it should at once strike love 
and fear into every beholder, and an awful veneration. I may 
confidently say it. It was never well with us, since we strayed 
from the due reverence we owed to heavien and her ; and it is 
strange we should not sooner observe it, but run a maddening 
after other lovers, that ruined us, till God J hedged in our way 

* Job iii. 4. f Isaiftli Lzi. 3. i Hosea ii. 6^ 7* 

F2 
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with thorns, that we could no longer find them, and then we 
said, I will go, and return to my former husband ; for then was 
it better with me than now.**^ 

One of the most important works in which the more eminent 
divines of the Church were engaged soon after the Restoration, 
was the review and alteration of the Liturgy. 

King Charles, as is known from the public histories of the 
time, having imbibed favourable ideas of the Presbyterians from 
the part which some of their leaders had taken at the Restoration, 
granted a commission, bearing date March 25, 1661, for a certain 
number of the bishops, and an equal number of the Presbyterian 
divines, to meet and consult respecting the expediency of making 
such alterations in the Liturgy, as might obviate the objections 
of the Presbyterian party. At the conference which took place, 
well known under the name of the Savoy Conference, it was 
soon discovered that, the divines of the latter party, so far from 
desiring only a few moderate alterations, would be satisfied with 
nothing less than such an alteration of the whole as would make 
it an entirely new work ; and the commission expired without 
any thing being done. However, the episcopal divines, who met 
on this occasion, were satisfied in the result of the discussions, 
that some alterations in the book of Common Prayer were ex- 
pedient, and they in consequence determined to bring the matter 
before the Convocation. The Convocation assembled on the 8th 
of May, 1661, and, after due deliberation, made considerable 
additions and alterations*. 



* The foUowing is the account of 
the alterations now made in the Li- 
turgy, as given by Dr. Nichols. — See 
Preface to Common Prayer y p. 10. 

** They began with the Office for the 
King's Birth and Return, which was 
brought in the 16th of May, being 
their second session. On the 18th of 
May, their third session, they pro- 
ceeded to the Office of Baptism for 
those of riper years. By December 
20, the book was completed, and sub- 
scribed to by the members of both 
Houses. 

*' Tlic principal alterations which 



were made in this review, were these. 
Several lessons in the Calendar were 
changed for others more proper for 
the days. The prayers upon particular 
occasions were disjoined from the 
Lituigy. The prayer for the Parlia- 
ment, that for all Conditions of Men, 
and the General Thanksgiving, were 
added; several of the Collects were 
altered; the Epistles and Gospels were 
taken out of tlie last translation of the 
Bible, they having been read before 
according to the old. The Offices for 
tlie Baptism of those of Riper Yeai-s, 
the Form of Prayer to be iwcd at 
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It is well known that Mr. Sancroft was eminently useful* in 
assisting in these alterations, although it is not easy to ascertain 
on what particular parts of the work, or to what extent, his 
services were employed. As he was not a member of Convoca- 
tion at the time, for he then held no preferments, his name does 
not appear among those "f* to whom the preparation of any portion 



Sea, the Form for the Martyrdom of 
King Charles, and that for the King's 
Birth and Return, or, as it is now 
called, the Restoration of the Royal 
Family, were added. The book did 
not go to the press till some time after 
it was subscribed, the Act of Uniformity 
for enacting it into a law taking np a 
considerable time. On the 8th of 
March following, Mr. Sondcroft, Mr. 
Scattergood, and Mr. Dillingham, were 
appointed by the bishops supervisors 
of the press, when the book diould be 
printed, as appears by an order of the 
Upper House of Convocation, bearing 
date that day." 

* See Kekkett's Ecclesiastical and 
Citfil Register and Chronicle, p. 632. 
Also, Life of Bishop Sanderson, p. 43. 

t The following is an extract from 
one of the MSS. in the Lambeth 
library, (V. 677,) written with Arch- 
bishop Sancroft's hand, giving an 
account of the individuals employed 
in the alterations now made in the 
Litui^, taken from the journals of 
the Lower House of Convocation. As 
tliose journals no longer exist, having 
been destroyed by fire, perhaps this 
is the only record remaining of the 
persons who were employed in the 
work, 

" Out of the Journal of the Lower 
House of Convocation. 

•* Fa. MuxDiE, Actuary. 

« 1661, May 16.— Chosen to attend 
the bishops at Elie House the next 
morning at eight o'clock, concerning a 
form of prayer for May 29th, the pro- 
locutor and eight more, scilicet, the 
deans of Barum (Dr. Baily ), Chichester 
(l)r. Henshaw), Peterborough (Dr. 



! Rainbow), and Norwich (Dr. Crofis) ; 
the archdeacon of Surrey (Dr. Pear- 
son), of Canterbury (Dr. Geoi^ Hall), 
Dr. Creed, and Dr. Martin. 

^May 18.— Chosen to attend the 
bishops for the review of the book for 
the 30th of Januaiy— the dean of 
Gloucester (Dr. Brough), of Lichfield 
(Dr. Paul); the archdeacon of St. 
Albon's (Dr. Frank); Dr. Crowther; 
the dean of Christchurch, Oxford 
(Dr. Fell) J Dr. Fleetwood ; Dr. Pory, 
archdeacon of Middlesex ; Dr. Gun- 
ning. 

^ To attend the bishops at the Savoyj 
on Monday next, at three o'clock, 
afternoon, to consult about the form 
of baptizing the adulti— the dean of 
Westminster (Dr. Earl), of Worcester 
(Dr. Oliver), archdeacon of Sudbury 
(Dr. Sparrow), archdeacon of Wilts 
(Dr. Creed), Dr. Heywood, Dr. Gun- 
ning. 

** JA&j 22,^Preeibus peractiSf ordered 
that each keep his place, that but one 
speak at once, and that without inter- 
ruption ; none to use long speeches; to 
have a constant veiger. 

^May 24. — A prayer or collect to 
be made for the parliament sitting, and 
one for the synod; referred to Dr. Pory 
and the archbishop's other chaplains to 
draw up, and present the same to this 
house the next session. 

**May 31. — Dr. Pory introdusii for- 
mam precationum pro parliamento et 
synodo. The approbation of them re- 
ferred to the dean of Wells (Dr. 
Creighton), Dr. Creed, Dr. Pearson, 
Dr. Crowther, and the archbishop's 
two chaplains. 

•• June 7.— A form of prayer, CJwcia 
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of the work was committed ; and it seems that he was only 
privately employed, probably by the recommendation of Bishop 
Cosin, who bore a considerable share in this business, and in 
consequence of the confidence reposed in his talents, learning, 
and judgment. 

However, it is specially recorded that he assisted in rectifying 
the calendar and the rubrics*, and that, after the work was com- 
pleted, he was one of those appointed by an order of the Upper 
House of Convocation for the supervision of the press. In the 
common accounts of his life, it is stated that he was the author 
of the Forms of Prayer prepared for the 30th of January, and 
29 th of May. But this does not appear from any competent 
authority. Bishop Burnet gives a remarkable account of this 
matter; he states "f*, that when the new offices for the 30th of 
January and the 29th of May, were under preparation, Sancroft 
drew them up in too high a strain; that those which he produced, 
were in consequence rejected, and others of a more moderate 
character adopted in their room. He adds, that afterwards, when 
Sancroft was advanced to the see of Canterbury, he procured the 
substitution of his own offices in the place of those formerly 
adopted, and got them ^* published by the king^s authority, at a 



ettteiuM Regiufny) with humiliation for 
the immoderate rain, and thankagiving 
for the change thereof by £Eur weather, 
referred to eight of this honse (who 
are to attend fonr bishope at Elie-hooge 
this afternoon), scilicet, the dean of 
"Winton (Dr. Alexander Hyde), the 
dean of Sarum (Dr. Bailie), the dean 
of Wells (Dr. Greighton), Dr. Priaulx, 
Dr. Gnlston, Dr. Preston, Dr. Rawley." 
Doubts have been entertained re- 
specting the persons who framed the 
prayer for the Parliament, as it now 
stands ii^oorlitui^; bnt these donbts 
are cleared up by the above cited ex- 
tracts from the Convocation books, 
which show that the prayer was pre- 
pared and introduced for the approba- 
tion of the Convocation by "Dr. 
Pory, (then archdeacon of l^Iiddlesex,) 
and the archbishop's other chaplains.'* 
The fact, however, is, that the prayer, 



though now for the first time intro- 
duced into theLitm^, was not entirely 
new. A prayer for the Parliament, 
with the same beginning and ending, 
and particularly containing the ex- 
pression, "our religious and gracious 
king," was inserted in a form of prayers 
put forth in the time and under the 
authority of Charles I. on the first 
breaking out of the troubles in 1628 ; 
and from this the prayer, which now 
forms part of the Liturgy, was partly 
formed. 

♦ See Kekkztt's Register^ p. 674, 
632. — ^The person principally employed 
in rectifying the calendar, was Mr. 
Pell, a person of much various erudi- 
tion, and a most acute mathemati- 
cian, afterwards chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Sheldon. — SeeKsKKETT, ibid. 

+ See Bukket's Own Times, in 1661. 
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time when so high a style as was in them did not sound well to 
the nation.^ 

As Burnet himself had no concern in the transaction, and 
does not state the authority from which he derived his informs^ 
tion, it is impossible to ascertain in what degree there is any 
foundation for his representation. Two circumstances, howeyer, 
should be mentioned to show that his statements are not strictly 
accurate. The first is, that in the office for the 30th of January, 
no alteration of the slightest importance was made when Sancroft 
held the primacy, or has been made at any period subsequently to 
the first preparation of it ; for it stands now, with very imma- 
terial exceptions, precisely in the same form as it did at first. 
The second is, that the office for the 29th of May, as it was 
adopted with alterations after the death of Charles II., and 
during the primacy of Archbishop Sancroft, could not have been 
precisely that which he first proposed, but which was rejected. 
For the 29th of May being the day of King Charles the Second^s 
birth, as well as of his return, the office during his life-time, was 
adapted to both these events. -After his death, alterations were 
necessarily required, in order to make the office commemorative 
solely of the restoration of the royal family. It is true that some 
further alterations and substitutions took place at this time ; and 
perhaps it may be allowed that mention is made, in the new 
office, of the rebellion, and those concerned in it, in stronger 
terms than had been done in the former office : and this is pro* 
bably the foundation of Burnetts assertion, thskt an office was 
adopted ^' of a higher strain.**^ These alterations were of course 
made under Archbishop Sancroft's authority, although the fact 
of their having been introduced by himself, rests only on the 
statement of Bishop Burnet** 



* In one of the prayers, in the pre- 
sent office for the Restoration of the 
Royal Family, is the following expres- 
sion, which has been objected to from 
the studied alliteration : *'Such workers 
of inic[uity as torn religion into rebel- 
lion, and faith into faction." This ex- 
pression, however, was not new, when 
first inserted in the Liturgy in Arch- 
bishop Bancroft's time, but was adopted 



from a work called The RebeW* Cote' 
chism, published in 1643. The passage 
from which it is taken is as follows : 
'^ 17. Quest. Is it not lawful to bear 
arms against sovereign princes for the 
preservation of religion ? Answ. Yes, 
for those men who place religion in rebel" 
lUniy and whose faith is faction,^ — See 
The Rebels^ Catechism^ composed in an 
easy and familiar way, to let them see 
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At an early period after the Restoration, Mr. Sancroft was 
distinguished in a very remarkable manner by continued marks 
of royal favour. We find him holding the situation of one of the 
king^s chaplains, to which he was probably appointed some time 
in 1661 ; and we trace him in residence at Whitehall performing 
the duties of it in 1663*. He probably retained this situation 
till higher preferments called upon him to resign it. In 1662, 
he was recommended by royal mandate to the degree of doctor in 
divinity at Cambridge; the mandate f expressly reciting his 
loyalty and good affection during the late unhappy commo- 
tions, and adding that on account of his intending shortly to 
remove into remoter parts, he could not, without great inconve- 
nience, pass through the usual forms. 

It was his friend and patron, the Bishop of Durham, who 
tempted him to a residence in a remote part of the kingdom, by 
collating him to some valuable preferments in that diocese, viz., 
the rectory of Houghton-le-Spring, and a canonry in the cathedral 



the hemousness of their offence, &c., 
4to. p. 12. This Catechism is under- 
stood to have heen composed by some 
of Charles's more eminent divines, 
among others, by Drs. Hammond and 
Craaden. It seems, then, that the 
quaint alliteration in this passage was 
not the production of Bancroft, but of 
some others who were concerned in 
writing The RebeW Catechitm. Not- 
withstanding the opinion of Bishop 
Burnet, others hare judged that the 
offices for January .30, and May 29, 
were improved under Archbishop San- 
croft. " The forms for the 30th of 
January and 29th of May were altered 
much for the better by Archbishop Ban- 
croft, and some others, in James the 
Second's reign."— See Case of a Rector 
refusing to preach a Visitation Sermon, 
&C., by John Johnson, Vicar of Ci:an- 
brook. London, 1721. 

* Two letters, preserved in the Har- 
leian Collection, (M8S. 3784. 18, 104,) 
are addressed to him in attendance on 
his majesty, at his majesty's closet, at 
Whitehall, bearing date in Jan. 1063. 



•t- The following is part of the king's 
letter on this occasion : ^ Whereas, 
William Bancroft, B.D., and one of our 
chaplains in ordinary, was, during the 
late unhappy and unnatural commo- 
tions, for his loyalty and good affection 
expressed all along unto us and our 
interests, ejected out of his fellowship of 
Emmanuel college in that our Univer- 
sity, the local statutes of which oolite 
had otherwise obliged him long since 
to have taken the degree of D.D.; and 
whereas, besides the month of his ordi- 
nary attendance on our person,* he 
Imth, both before and after the same, 
been employed in our especial service, 
which he hath discharged to our satis- 
faction, and is now upon his necessary 
occasions to remove into the remoter 
parts of this our kingdom, so that he 
neither could, nor yet can, without 
great inconvenience, attend the usual 
forms and method of academical pro- 
motions : We do therefore recommend, 
&c."^lt bears date March 15, 1601-2. 
See Kekkett's Ecckiiagtical ReffUter, 
p. 047, 
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ohuroh. He was instituted to the former, December 7, 1661 ; 
and installed in the latter, March 11, 1661-2*. 

Houghton seems to have been on all accounts a most desirable 
benefice. Writing to his brotherf , Mr* Bancroft speaks of it as 
^ one of the best livings in that country, in the pleasantest and 
healthfuUest part of the diocese.^ He adds, ^'the revenue is 
competent and fair ; and there is nothing to be wished amended, 
but that it stands so far from the sun and my dearest relations.'^ 

Many of Bishop Cosines letters, written to him about this 
period, happen to be preserved. The following extract]: gives 
an interesting account of the bishop's first reception in his 
diocese: — 

" Durham, August 22, 1661. 

'^ I received yours of August 13, immediately after my 
solemn reception into the church, and singing the Te Deum there, 
wherein there was nothing wanting but your assistance. The 
confluence and alacrity both of the gentry, clergy, and other 
people, was very great ; and at my first entrance through the 
river of Tease, there was scarce any water to be seen for the 
multitude of boats and men that filled it, when the sword that 
killed the dragon was delivered to me with all the formality of 
trumpets and gunshots and acclamations that might be made. I 
am not much affected with such shows : but, however, the cheer- 
fulness of the country in the reception of their bishop is a good 
earnest given for better matters, which, by the grace and blessing 
of God, may in good time follow here among us all.^^ 

The two following letters from the same friend ^nd patron, 
allude to an important part of Dr. Sancroft^s private history, his 
attachment to a certain ^^ gentlewoman,'" whose name is not men- 
tioned, and with whom, as may be inferred from the terms of 
the letters, he appears to have entertained for a time some serious 
thoughts of engaging in a matrimonial contract. Nothing further 
is known respecting this affair; only the fact is certain, that, 
notwithstanding the strong recommendations of his patron, he 

• See Hutchinson'8 Hittory qf I + Tann. MSB. 49. 181. 
Durham. I % Harl. MSa 3783. 187. 
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maintained to the last the resolution which, it appears, he had 
then taken, of continuing to live in a state of celibacy. 

'' Durham^ August 2Srd, 1 661. 
"Sir*, 

" Your letter of August 20, came to me after the other 
of mine was gone to the post. I have but little time to add and 
say more, than that I shall be glad to welcome you into my dio- 
cese with a canonry of Durham and the rectory of Houghton, 
which, if Dr. Warwick and Mr.Triplet leave them, will be only in 
my donation. You may assure yourself and my Lord of London^ 
that I will bestow the prebendary and the parsonage upon you, 
presupposing that you will continue my household chaplain at 
Aukland till you have made the prebendal house at Durham 
(which is much ruinated) fit for your better reception. I pray 
tell the gentlewoman, whom you name in the end of your letter, 
that I take her message and acknowledgment sent to me very 
kindly from her; of whom I have a very good opinion ; and, if 
you have bo too, I think you cannot choose a better companion 
and housekeeper, both at Houghton and Durham, than so vir- 
tuous a person, as she is, is like to make, if you would take his 
judgment, who is 

" Your affectionate friend, &;c. 

"John Donelme.^ 

^'Durham, Septembet Srd, 1661 f. 
" That virtuous person, whom we have now twice men- 
tioned, I think will make a good companion for you and your 
sister both. The great care and affection you have for her, and 
the just regard that she hath again of you, may in good time pre- 
vail with you to alter your resolution, which you formerly had, to 
live single; but do as you think fit to do, and as God shall incline 
your mind. In the meanwhile, I take not the difficulties which 
you mention to be invincible, either on her part, or much consi- 
derable on the part of them on whom you say she depends ; and 
truly there cannot be a greater act of charity done for her, than 
to take her out of the danger, wherein she lives, and prevent her 

* Hiurl. MSa 3781). IS8. f Ibid.. 3783. 189. 
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falling into the fire. But I am not to press you further than 
your own inclination in a matter of this nature. I am glad you 
will be with me about Michaelmas, and then we may discourse 
more of it if you please.^' 

His residence in the county of Durham did not continue for 
more than a few months ; yet, during that period, he gave proof 
of his diligence and of his inquiring turn of mind, in making 
considerable researches and collections respecting the antiquities 
of the county. Of the notes which he left relative to this sub- 
ject, use has been subsequently made in framing a history of 
Durham*. 

But he was soon after summoned back to the bosom of that 
Alma Mater from which he had been violently expelled about 
eleven years before. A vacancy having occurred in the master- 
ship of his own college, Emmanuel, he was elected by the fel- 
lows, on the 14th of August, 1662, to fill that situation. His 
election to this distinguished situation must have been owing 
entirely to the high estimation in which his character was held ; 
for, aa he states himself, '^ it was quite unexpected, and he knew 
nobody in the college, his acquaintance bejng quite worn out.'*^ 
HiB friends, indeed, seem, some time before, to have looked forward 
with hope to such an event : a letter is extant, addressed to him 
from Thomas Smith at Christ's College, dated November 2, 1660, 
in which he gives the following remarkable account of the state of 
the college, showing that great divisions of opinion prevailed there, 
and that the puritanical party were very powerful : "In your 
college half the society are for the Liturgy and half against it, so 
it is read one week, and the Directory used another ; but till the 
Directory be laid aside, I believe no surplices wiU be worn ;^ and 
then adds, '^ I wish to be so happy as to see you head of itf ."^^ 



♦ See HuTcniHSOx's Hittory qf 
Durham^ vol. ii. p. 206. 

t The following letter, addraBsed 
to him from the Bishop of London, im- 
plies, that there existed some obstacles 
to his entering on the mastership of 
Emmanuel; hut of what nature they 
were is wholly unknown* 



" To the Rev. and my worthy Friend, 
Dr. Bancroft, Prebendary of the 
Church of Durham. 

"* Durham^ Sept. 20thj 1662. 
^^Sir, — I am sorry there are sueh 
bars against your entering into Em- 
manuel College; we must remove them 
for you the best way we oan, and yoa 
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The higher preferments which awaited him, and which flowed 
upon him in rapid succession^ did not permit him to retain the 
mastership of the college longer than three years. No circum- 
stances of note are recorded during the time that he filled this 
situation; only it is stated generally* that he governed the house 
with much prudence and aflability. There happens, however, to 
be preserved a letter -f* which he wrote while master of the college 
to his former tutor, Mr. Ezekiel Wright, which is curious and 
valuable, as exhibiting his feelings respecting the existing state of 
that college and the university, and showing the strong interest 
he took in the promotion of learning and of sound principles of 
religion. 



^^ Emmanuel College^ January Vltk^ 1663. 

" Reverend Sir, my ever honoured Tutor, 

" I beg your pardon that your very friendly and obliging 
letter hath lain so long in my hands unanswered. I was, when 
you wrote it, in Suffolk (where I had been but once these last 
seven years, and that above two years since), and found it about 
a week after at Cambridge, as I passed by towards London, 
whither many occasions called me. In the mean time I have 
read it oft with great contentment, and after all this long demur 
find it difficult to express, how much I value both the affection 
and the wisdom of it. In earnest, sir, I never pleased myself 
more in the relation I once had to you, nor had ever more need 
to be your pupil than now. Beyond all my expectation I am 
come back to the college, where I knew nobody at all, my 
acquaintance being wholly worn out; or rather, I am come into 



ought not to decline this opportunity 
of doing that college and university 
service. I will set about it as soon as I 
can, and you shaU receive an account 
of what is done from your affectionate 
fiiend, 

" Will. London." 

* Leiieve*8 Livet ofihe Bishops. 

t See Cole's MSS. in the British 
Museum, 59. p. 276. Mr. Cole makes 
the foUowing note. ''The following 
letters and papers were lent to me by 



my esteemed fiiend, Dr. Farmer, Mas- 
ter of Emmanuel College, and Chan- 
cellor of Lichfield, 1781. The first is 
an original letter of Archbishop San- 
croft, to Mr. Ezekiel Wright, fiither to 
Sir Nathaniel Wright, Ix>rd Keeper 
of the Seals. It is in the Archbishop^ 
small black writing, and had a seal of 
red-wax, which is torn off. Directed 
*For the Rev. my honoured friend 
Mr. Ezekiel Wright, B.D. and rector 
of Thurcaston, in Leicestershire.' *• 
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a new college, quite another thing from what I, and much more 
what you, left it. It is true, in some regards the change is such 
that I cannot but thank God for it: there being neither faction 
amongst us, nor disaffection to the government of Church or 
State, but a general outward conformity to what is established by 
law, and, I hope, true principles of duty and obedience deep laid 
within, and a chearful readiness to take off all the instances of 
that former singularity which rendered us heretofore so unhappily 
remarkable*. 

^^ It is with regret and reluctancy that I turn my eye upon 
our defects and our infelicities ; and I had rather make them the 
matter of a free conference, than bring them upon paper ; yet 
into your bosom, sir, I shall, I hope, have leave to pour them, 
and assure myself that, as few will apprehend them as well as 
you, none is able to advise more apt and proper remedies. 

^' I complain not that the throng is not so great about us as it 
was (especially reflecting what it was that drew the many hither). 
— Blessed is the barren and the miscarrying womb, rather than she 
that is always teeming and drawing forth her breasts to the chil- 
dren of disobedience. May we be desert and wilderness all over, 
rather than send forth such unhappy swarms and colonies as we 
did in this age of sorrow; which were so many and so numerous 
that the stock is decayed at home, and we have none in the col- 
lege capable of succeeding to our vacant fellowships. By the end 
of this week I shall have elected, since I returned hither, seven 
fellows, but most of them from abroad ; so that half the society 
are foreigners ; and yet worse, the eminent elsewhere will not be 
wooed to look towards us, having fairer invitations at home : 
they come sooner by two years (in standing, and many years in 
age) to their fellowships, than we; and without that rigid examen, 
which frights some from us : they keep them longer (being per- 
petuities) than we ours, which are thought to be but for a term ; 
and which is most considerable, ours, while they have them, are 
not so well worth the owning ; the statuable allowance being so 
miserably scant, that if the crowd fail us, (as now it doth,) you 



• Emmanuel College seema to have 
been long noted for the puritanical 
principles which had prevailed there. 



See Dr. Salter*s Preface to Whtch' 
cot^s Aphorisms. 
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know very well, sir, they afford not a competent subsistence : so 
that we are glad to accept of such as tender themselves ; and 
forced to serve ourselves of His Majesty's grace and favour, for 
the removing of some lesser incapacities (of age and country) in a 
person otherwise fitly qualified in the main ; and glad to be so 
eased, where our over rigorous statutes pinch us. And then for 
scholarships, they are so many, and so few to fill them, that there 
is never any competition ; the golden spur of emulation is lost, 
and few will study hard to obtain that to which a little proportion 
of learning will bring them. 

*' It would grieve you to hear of our public examinations; the 
Hebrew and Greek learning being out of fashion everywhere, and 
especially in the other colleges, where we are forced to seek our 
candidates for fellowships ; and the rational learning they pretend 
to being neither the old philosophy, nor steadily any one of the 
new. In fine, though I must do the present society right, and 
say, that divers of them are very good scholars, and orthodox (I 
believe) and dutiful both to king and Church; yet methinks I 
find not that old genius and spirit of learning generally in the 
college that made it once so deservedly famous ; nor shall I hope 
to retrieve it any way sooner, than by your directions who lived 
here in the most flourishing times of it. 

" For my part, after many sad thoughts spent in this argu- 
ment, I am come to a persuasion, (which I shall in confidence 
acquaint you with, it not being fit for every ear,) that it is impos- 
sible for this college ever to flourish again (unless by the old arts, 
and so I had rather see it sink to the ground), till the fellowships 
and scholarships be made competent and liberal allowances, either 
by increase of our revenue, or by sinking of some of our number 
into the rest ; and {ut adhue majora canamni) till the body of 
our statutes be changed, which, if it may not be done, I see not 
but we are remediless : yet these are the last refuges, and we will 
not be wanting to ourselves in attempting all other methods. 

^'I am clearly convinced of what you wisely and solidly 
suggest concerning the pretended statute (for truly I cannot look 
upon it, as of the same authority with the rest) de mord sociorum. 
Something I had done in it before you wrote. The king's sus- 
pension of that statute is, for aught I can learn, lost during these 
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last times ; 70a will easily gaess how; but I have recovered both 
the first draught of it under my Lord of Ely^s own hand, (whom 
the king appointed to pen it,) and a copy of it which I found 
amongst my uncle Dr. Sancroft's papers, and have preserved 
ever since. If I cannot inquire out the original, I will, if I 
live, get it to pass the seal once more ; to facilitate which, I 
desire, sir, you would fiyrnish me with your copy, if you have 
one, and with what memoirs you have besides concerning that 
whole affitir. 

^^ I am now in pursuit of Dr. Holdsworth^s numerous library; 
and though the University has long since swallowed it in a 
general expectation, yet, having lately got a sight of his private 
directions to his executors, and consulted both lawyers and several 
of my lords the bishops, and the executors themselves thereupon, 
I doubt not at all the right will prove to be ours : provided that 
we erect a case or room fit to receive them; the condition upon 
which he gave them us. For the performance whereof, and also 
for the removing that great mark of singularity, which all the 
world so talks of, in the unusual prospect and dress of the chapel, 
(different from that of other colleges,) I have it in design to 
make both a new library and chapel too ; and, as for the manner 
of contriving both, I would gladly receive your particular opinion; 
so I must be forced to beg the charitable and liberal assistance 
of all that have been members of it, and yours, sir, especially, 
who wert once so great an ornament and now so true a lover 
of it. 

'^ I am going very suddenly into the north when this election 
is past, and shall not return thence till Michaelmas ; but, either 
going or coming, I will endeavour to wait on you at your own 
house ; and judge by what I have written, how I shall importune 
and tire you with my discourse concerning Emmanuel College. 
But, sir, a goodness like yours will pardon both, and incline you 
to continue the benefit of your prayers, as to the whole college, 
so particularly to him, who will always rejoice to write himself, 

" Reverend sir, 
" Your most observant pupil, 

" And very humble servant, 

" W. Sancroft.'" 
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The Bhortness of the period, during which Dr* Sancroft held 
the mastership of Emmanuel College, precluded him from carry- 
ing into effect any advantageous plans of improvement. He 
prepared, however, the design of a new chapel, which was after- 
wards completed under his successors ; and he gave proof of his 
munificence, as well as of his good will to the college, by con- 
tributing nearly 600/. for the erection*. 

On the 3rd of January, 1663-4f, he was nominated by the king 
to the deanery of York ; and having been elected by the chapter 
on the 23rd of that month, he viras installed by proxy on the 
26th of the following February. He retained this situation only 
for the short space of ten months, and appears to have found it 
no lucrative preferment! ; for it is stated that he expended, in 
building and other charges, 200/. more than he received. He 
was enabled, however, during the short period he held this pre- 
ferment, to render considerable service § to the cathedral church ; 
for, having found the accounts in a state of confusion, he brought 
them into order, and made out a correct rental. 

Towards the close of the same year, 1664, the deanery of St. 
PauPs fell vacant by the death of Dr. Barwick, and the king 
evinced his further favour to Dr. Sancroft by conferring on him 
that more lucrative preferment. He was elected to it on the 
10th of November, and installed on the 10th of the following 
month. About the same timo he was appointed to the prebend 
of Oxgate in the same cathedral, and elected a residentiary, 
having been installed in that situation the day preceding his 
installation in the deanery. 

A stronger proof can scarcely be afforded of the general esti- 
mation in which his character was held, than by the fact of so 
many preferments flowing upon him, in this short space of time, 
from so many various quarters. It appears that Sheldon, arch- 



♦ See Registera of the College. 

t WhartOD*s MSS. fxx>m the Arch- 
bishop's notes. 

X O. Davenport, in a letter addressed 
to him April 9, 1664, says— "You give 
a sad account of your deanery : I never 
thought it better; make much of Dur- 
ham." — In another, the same coitc- 



spondent says, " You are about to pay 
the York first fruits; another man 
would let the deanery be sequestered 
for them. It was an unfortunate 
deanery for you."— Harl. MSS, 3783. 
137, 141. 
§ Lenev£*s Lives cf the Binhons. 
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bishop of Cstnterbury, and Hetichman, bishop of London, were 
warmly interested in his success in life, and used their interest 
with the ci*own in assisting his advancement*. Between the 
latter of these, and Dr. Sancroft, considerable intimacy appears to 
have subsisted. 

On the occasion of his appointment to the deanery of St. 
PauFs, we find him writing to his brother in the following 
terms f* 

^"^ London y December 6, 1664, 

" It is a very royal bounty of his Majesty (whose hands I 
kissed yesterday, and thanked him for this last favour) to bestow 
two such deaneries as York and St. Paul's upon me in the com- 
pass of a few months, which I will study to deserve by the best 
service I can do. I was almost settled at York, having furnished 
my house in great part, and spent one hundred pounds in the 
repairs of it, and might have justly hoped by Midsummer, with 
the expense, of as much money more, to have made such a dwell- 
ing of it, as I am never like to be owner of again. I had also 
much encouragement from the good affections of the city, which 
here it will be much harder to gain, there being such diversity 
of humours, and those so nice too, among them. The revenue 
indeed is here something better, but the expense more and the 
burthen of business very great; I trust God will enable me to 
go through with it. I am a loser by the deanery of York, and 
it will be some time (if ever) ere I can be a gainer by this. 



♦ The two following letters, written 
by the Bishop of London to Dr. San- 
croft, at the time of his promotion to 
the deanery of St. Paul's, happen to be 
preserved in the Harleian Collection. 
Bee y. 378. 107, 109. 

« October 22nd, 

''This day the Dean of St. 
Paul's deceased; to-morrow I attend 
at Wliitehall in hope to obtain that 
you may succeed. Do not think of re- 
linquishing anything but your deanery, 
until you receive directions from my 
Lord of Canterbury. God preserve you. 

" Your most affectionate friend, 

"IlUSIFR. LOMDON." 



*^ London Bouse, Oct, 26M* 
*^ In my last I gave yon notice, 
that the Dean of St. Paul's deceased 
on Saturday last ; now I tell you that 
his Majesty has most graciously ap- 
pointed you to succeed him in this 
church. "Sly Lord of Canterbury ad- 
viseth you to hasten thither as soon as 
your occasions will permit, and I desire 
the same." 

There exist in the Ilarleian Collec- 
tion above forty letters from this 
Bishop of London to Dr. Sancroft. 

t Tann. MSS. 47. 377. 
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here being a house to be bought, buil(, and famished, first fruitsi 
tod subsidies, and new charges, I fear, coming* Only one 
comfort is, that now I shall sit down, and may justly be confident 
that ray next remove will be to the grave.'*'' 

In addition to these London preferments, he appears to have 
retained for some time his prebendal stall at Durham*. He 
resigned the mastership of Emmanuel College a few months after 
his appointment to the deanery of St. Paul's "f*, probably from 
finding that the various duties which now devolved upon him 
prevented his devoting as much time and attention as he desired 
to those of his academical station. 

If, in succeeding to the deanery of St. PauPs, Dr. Sancroft 
came to a well endowed preferment, he came to the superintend- 
ence of an edifice which had miserably fallen into decay. The 
very ancient cathedral church of the metropolis had long been 
extremely ruinous, and, during the barbarous transactions of the 
civil wars and the republican times, if it was not purposely 
damaged^, yet nothing was done to preserve it from the injuries 
of the weather ; and, in consequence, it suffered that increase of 
dilapidation which the mere neglect of proper repairs always 



* This is seen from a letter (TTarl. 
MSS. 3703. 55,) dated January 11 th, 
166{, addressed to him as Dean of St. 
Paurs, and Prebendary of Durham, at 
Durham. 

t The following is a part of a letter 
(Harl. MSS. 3783. 8,) written to Dr. 
Sancroft by Robert Alfounder, appa- 
rently a fellow of Emmanuel College, 
dated Trinity evening, 1C65. 

** Sir, 

*' On Thursday last I came to 
Cambridge, where I met with your 
unexpected and (with your pardon) 
unwelcome resignation : but there was 
not any inteiTegnum, — ^for at tlie same 
time we received and obeyed his Ma- 
jesty*s commands for a succt^sor. Sir, 
we are all, I think, very well satisfied 
with the royal choice for us, and dare 
not expect anything but good from it. 



This, I think, was the only way to 
preserve unity among us, and to satisfy 
ourselves and other of our friends 
abroad. It is easier to obey than to 
chuse." 

Dr. Sancroft was succeeded in the 
mastership of Emmanuel College by 
Dr. Breton. 

i The cathedral church was under- 
going repairs, when, in 1643, the re- 
venues belonging to the dean and 
chapter were seized by the parliament, 
together with the materials and money 
prepared for the repairs. It was after* 
wards used as a barrack and horse- 
quarter for soldiers; and the scaffolding 
in the interior being taken away for 
their accommodation, part of the roof 
fell in at different times. — See Dug- 
dale's Hittwry ^fSt. PauTs, p. 146-7* 
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entails on ancient buildings. Accordingly, the new dean imme- 
diately set himself to husband the resources of the church with 
the most prudent economy, with a view to the substantial repa- 
ration or restoration of the edifice. 

But the heavy calamities which befell the metropolis very soon 
after the commencement of Dr. Bancroft's public duties as dean 
of the metropolitan church, first interrupted the prosecution of 
his designs, and afterwards directed them in a new course. The 
great plague, as it is termed, broke out in London in May, 1665, 
about five months after he had taken possession of the deanery; 
and the danger of fatal infection was so pressing, that all who 
had the means of removing into other parts, availed themselves 
of them with as little delay as possible. Dr. Sancroft, as appears 
from the superscription of letters addressed to him*, fixed his 
residence during a part of the time of danger, at Tunbridge 
Wellsf ; and in September in that year, he writes from Fresing- 
field, and speaks in allusion to the danger of infection, and of the 
dangers which he had escapedj. In the year succeeding the 
plague, the great fire of London broke out, which destroyed the 
greater part of the city. 

Mr. Evelyn relates, in his Diary §, that on the 27th of August, 



* See several letters in Horleian 
MS8. 3783. 

+ The following is part of a letter 
directed to him at Tunbridge "Wells, 
from Peter Barwick, brotlier of the 
late dean, who appears to have been a 
medical man. The imputation of a 
want of charity towards his distressed 
neighbours, to which it alludes, as 
having been cast by some pei-sons on 
Dr. Bancroft, is one which, as the 
whole course of his life shows, must 
have been very undeserved. It is 
dated August 6th, 1065. 

«Mn. Dean, 

''Give me leave to discharge 
the part of a friend, and to tell you 
what I hear, though perhaps of no great 
moment. It will be no news to tell 
you (for you will surely imagine it) that 
the mouths of a shmderonB generation 



are wide enough open against those 
that are withdrawn, both of your pro- 
fession and ours; but one of my 
neighbours told me, (who I think in- 
deed wishes well both to you and to 
your church,) that it was wondered 
that you should go, and not leave any- 
thing that they had heard of, behind 
you for your poor neighboui'S. I told 
him that, in what cases it was lawful 
to go, was not in the skill of any one 
to determine ; but, as for your going to 
the Wells, you had resolved it, and by 
my advice, long before any plague was 
heard of ; and, as for your charity to 
the poor, I knew that you had given a 
considerable sum to a parish.'* — See 
Harleian MSS. 3783. 19. 

t HarL MSS. Letter to G. Daven- 
port. 

JVoLi. p.371. 

o 2 
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1666, he went with Dr. Wren, the Bishop of London, the Dean 
of St. PauFs, and others, to survey the general decay of the 
cathedral church ; that, among other things, they determined 
that it was necessary to take down the existing steeple ; and they 
had a mind to build in its place a noble cupola, — " a form of 
church-building not as yet known in England, but of wonderful 
grace, for which purpose they had formed a plan and estimate; 
but on the 3rd of September following, the fire broke out, which 
levelled the whole with the ground."' The latter part, indeed, 
was not true in strictness ; for a part of the structure was left 
standing, although the whole was so miserably damaged and 
shattered by the fire, that the roof fell in with great force, and 
broke through the vaults below. 

This extensive calamity, following so soon upon the great 
plague, filled the whole nation with grief and consternation. It 
was felt as an appalling judgment on the nation, specially sent by 
God to visit the sins of the people; and the 10th of October 
following was appointed as a day of public humiliation, for the 
purpose of imploring His mercy, and averting, by national pro- 
stration. His further displeasure. Dr. Sancroft, who was so 
immediately connected with the scenes of both these disasters, 
was, with peculiar propriety, a])pointed to preach before the king 
on the occasion. He performed this office with great ability, and 
to the satisfaction of the king, who commanded that the sermon 
should be printed. 

The sermon is entitled Lex Ignea^ or. The School of Righte- 
ousness. Notwithstanding the learning and ability which it 
displays, it abounds in language which will be deemed at the 
present day too scholastic. But the following passage, bearing 
peculiar allusion to the calamity which was the subject of 
mournful commemoration, deserves to be quoted for its eloquence. 

" Fire is the tyrant in nature, the king of the elements, the 
mighty Nimrod in the material world. God has given us this 
active creature for our servant, and we degrade him to the meanest 
offices, to the drudgery of the kitchen, and the labour of the 
furnace. But God can enfranchise him when He pleases, and let 
him loose upon us ; and, for our sins, of an useful servant, make 
him to us a vigorous and tyrannical master. You saw him the 
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other day, when he escaped from all your restraints, mocked all 
your resistance, scorned all the limits you have set him. Winged 
with our guilt, he flew triumphant over the proudest heights, 
waving his curled head, seeming to repeat to us the lesson which 
holy St. Austin taught us long since, that the inferior creatures 
serve us men, only that we may serve Him who made both us 
and them too. If we rebel against heaven, says the wise man, 
the world will rise in arms upon us, and fight with Him against 
the unwise. Even the holy fires of the altar too, though kindled 
from heaven on purpose to propitiate an angry Deity, proved 
often, through men'^s provocations, the instruments of His fury; 
the mercy-seat became the arsenal of vengeance, and from the 
presence of God himself went forth those flames wliicb devoured 
His adversaries. And all to teach us this lesson, that it is sin 
which puts thunder into God's hand, and turns flames of love 
into a consuming fire.**^ 

From repairing an old and decayed church, Dr. Sancroft'^s 
attention and exertions were now to be directed to tjbo more 
important design of erecting a new one; .a&il, it seems tb have 
been owing at least as much to him as to a^.i^ingle individual, 
that the plan was ultimately adopted of erecting a proud and 
noble structure worthy of that metropolis, of which it has ever 
since been the most distinguished ornament, under an architect. 
Sir Christopher Wren, who did honour to t^e 2^9 and country in 
which he lived. 'J.,. 

At first, indeed, owing probably to the poverty of the nation 
Tmder the recent calamity, it was designed to fit up a part of the 
ruined church for divine service, as a temporary expedient, till 
means could be found of either making a thorough reparation of 
the whole, or of erecting a new building *. This design was pro- 
ceeded on for nearly two years. It was found, on inspection, that 
the part of the church near the west end could with least ^pense 
be made serviceable for the intended purpose. Accordingly, 
workmen were employed in clearing away the rubbish, taking 
down the remainder of the vaulted roof and walls, digging up the- 
floors, and in other works of this description : they afterwaj^Is 
began to case the great and massy pillars which stood between 



• Se« Wbek'« ParentaHa. 
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the middle and side aisles ; but they had not proceeded far before 
they found that these pillars, together with the walls that re* 
mained, were so weak and unsound, in consequence of the fire, as to 
be utterly incapable of any substantial repair. The following letter 
from the Dean Bancroft to Dr. afterwards Sir Christopher Wren, 
gives an account of the unsuccessful result of this first attempt. 

** To MY WORTHY FrIEND, Dr. CHRISTOPHER WrEN, PrOFESSOR 

OF Astronomy in Oxford. 

« April 25, 1668. 
"Sir, 

" As he said of old, Prudentia est quwdam divinatio^ so 

science (at the height you are master of it) is prophetic too. 

What you whispered in my ear at your last coming hither, is now 

come to pass. Our work at the west end of St. Paul's is fallen 

about our ears. Your quick eye discerned the walls and pillars 

gone off from their perpendiculars, and I believe other defects too, 

which are now exposed to every common observer. 

" About a week since, we being at work about the third 
pillar from the west end on the south side, which we had new 
cased with stone, where it was most defective, almost up to the 
chapitre, a great weight falling from the high wall so disabled 
the vaulting of the side-aisle by it, that it threatened a sudden 
ruin, so visibly, that the workmen presently removed, and the 
next night the whole pillar fell, and carried scaffolds and all to 
the ground. 

" The second pillar (which you know is bigger than the rest) 
stands now alone, with an enormous weight on the top of it; 
which we cannot hope should stand long, and yet we dare not 
venture to take it down. 

^^ This breach has discovered to all that look on it, two great 
defects in Inigo Jones's work ; one, that his new case of stone in 
the upper walls (massy as it is) was not set upon the upright of 
the pillars, but upon the core of the groins of the vaulting ; the 
other, that there were no key -stones at all to tie it to the old 
woik ; and, all this being very heavy with the Roman ornaments 
on the top of it, and being already so far gone outwards, cannot 
possibly stand long. In fine, it is the opinion of all men, that we 
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can proceed no further at the west end. What we are to do 
next, is the present deliberation, in which you are so absolutely 
and indispensably necessary to us, that we can do nothing, resolve 
on nothing, without you. 

" It is, therefore, that, in my Lord of Canterbury's name, and 
by his order, (already, I suppose, intimated to you by the Dean 
of Christ Church,) we most earnestly desire your presence and 
assistance with all possible speed. 

" You will think fit, I know, to bring with you those excellent 
draughts and designs you formerly favoured us with ; and, in the 
mean time, till we enjoy you here, consider what to advise that 
may be for the satisfaction of his Majesty and the whole nation, 
an obligation so great and so public, that it must be acknow- 
ledged by better hands than those of 

'^ Your affectionate friend and servant, 

" W. Sanceopt." 

The design of repairing the old structure was now necessarily 
abandoned ; and the attention of those concerned was exclusively 
directed to the best method of preparing an entirely new erec- 
tion, on a scale of suitable grandeur. The following letter of 
Dean Sancroft, addressed to Dr. Wren, and containing a further 
invitation to him, to meet the dignitaries of the Church, for the 
purpose of consulting on the subject, conveys their very judicious 
determination, to fix at once on a design of magnificence such as 
became the metropolis of the British empire, in the confidence 
that funds would sooner or later be obtained, for carrying it into 
eflect, rather than to consider, in the first instance, what money 
they could afford, and to proportion to it the scale on which they 
should proceed. 

" To Db. When, at Oxfobd. 

" Dated London, July 2, 1668. 
" Sir, 

** Yesterday, my Lords of Canterbury, London, and 
Oxford, met on purpose to hear your letter read once more, and 
io consider what is now to be done, in order to the repairs of 
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St. Paula's. They unanimously resolved, that it is fit imme- 
diately to attempt something, and that without you they can do 
nothing. I am therefore commanded to give you an invitation 
hither, in his Grace'^s name, and the rest of the commissioners, 
•with all speed, that we may prepare something to be proposed to 
his Majesty, (the design of such a choir at least, as may be a 
congruous part of a greater and more magnificent work to follow,) 
and then for the procuring contributions to defray this, we are so 
sanguine as not to doubt of it, if we could but once resolve what 
we would do, and what that would cost. So that the only part 
of your letter we demur to, is the method you propound, of 
declaring first what money we would bestow, and then designing 
something just of that expense ; for quite otherwise — the \s^j 
their lordships resolve upon, is to frame a design, handsome and 
noble, and suitable to all the ends of it, and to the reputation of 
the city and the nation ; and to take it for granted that money 
will be had to accomplish it ; or, however, to let it lie by, till we 
have before us a prospect of so much as may reasonably encourage 
us to begin. 

" Thus far I thought good to prepare you for what will be 
said to you when you come, that you may not be suprised with it; 
and, if my summons prevail not, my lord, the bishop of Oxford, 
hath undertaken to give it you warmer, ore tenus^ the next week, 
when he intends to be with you, if at least you be not come 
towards us before he arrives ; which would be a very agreeable 
surprise to us all, and especially to 

" Your very affectionate humble servant, 

« W. Sancroft;' 

The result of the consultations on the subject, was the deter- 
mination to accept Sir Christopher Wren'^s noble design of build- 
ing the church on the present scale of magnificence. The funds 
for the purpose, were provided partly by private subscription, and 
partly by an act of parliament, called the Coal Act, which pre- 
scribed that a certain sum for the purpose should be levied on 
every chaldron of coals brought to the port of London. In the 
private subscription Dr. Sancroft bore a distinguished part; for he 
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personally contributed no less than 1400/.*, in addition to the 
part which he bore in the liberal contributions from the general 
funds belonging to the dean and chapter. And it is related that 
it was principally owing to his exertions and management, that 
the Coal Act was carried through the legislature. 

The first stone of the new cathedral was laid in 1675f, under 
the superintendence of Dr. Sancroft as dean. He was not per- 
mitted, it is true, to enjoy the singular good fortune in which both 
the architect, Sir Christopher Wren, and Dr. Compton, bishop of 
the diocese, partook ; that of witnessing the progress of the struc- 
ture, from its commencement to its final completion in 1710* 
But still, he had the gratification of seeing it rise to a considerable 
stage of advancement; for it is related |, that so early as the year 
1685, ten years after its commencement, the edifice was in very 
forward state ; the walls of the choir and side aisles were at that 
time finished, together with the circular north and south porticoes; 
and [the great pillars of' the dome were carried to the same 
height. 

But the dean^s attention and exertions were not confined to 
the cathedral church. The deanery-house had suifered by the 
wide-spreading calamity, and he had to consider the means of 
rebuilding it without burdening himself personally, with too 
heavy a charge. With this view§, he procured an act of parlia- 
ment, which enabled him, with the consent of the Lord Keeper 
and the Bishop of London, to lease out a portion of the ground 
connected with the site, on which shops and other tenements had 
formerly stood, for the term of sixty years, on the condition that, 
before September SO, 1673, he should lay out the sum of 2,500/. 
in building a commo4ious deanery-house and premises, himself 
and his heirs being thereby discharged from dilapidations. In 
pursuance of this act, he entered into a bond to build at the above- 
mentioned cost ; and he w*as released from the bond, as having 
completed the work, Dec. 20, 1670. 

In the year 1668, he was appointed to another ecclesiastical 



* He appears to have subscribed 
100/. annually, after he was Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in addition to his con- 
tribations when he was Dean of St. 
Panl'Sd— DuooALX*8 ffi$i. qfSi. Paur$, 



f Wren's ParerUaliaf p. 292. ^ 
t Ibid. 

} See the Register of the Dean 
St. Paul's. 
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dignity, the archdeaconry of Canterbury, on the presentation of 
the crown ; but he retained it only two years. He was probably 
induced to resign it, by finding that he was precluded, by the 
other demands on his time, from properly attending to its duties. 

While Dr. Sancroft occupied the deanery of St. Paul's, bo 
diligently employed himself, in addition to the diligent attention 
which he paid to his immediate duties, in carrying into effect 
many things which he deemed to be conducive to the interests 
of the Church and of religion in general. In one instance, he had 
an opportunity, about this period, of fulfilling the desire, which 
he always felt, of augmenting the revenues of the poorer benefices; 
an object, which he kept steadily in his view in his subsequent 
elevation to the primacy, and which he was then enabled to pro- 
secute with greater effect. The instance alluded to, is the vicarage 
of Sandon, in Hertfordshire, of which he was the patron, the im? 
propriate tithes forming part of the revenues of his deanery. 
For the purpose of augmenting this vicarage, he purchased a fee 
farm rent issuing out of the church of Lichfield, and settled it 
on the vicar; he further granted out of the impropriate tithes, a 
rent charge of 20/. per annum, in augmentation of the vicarage, 
for ever*. 

Another object, beneficial to the Church, which he effected 
while Dean of St. PauFs, was the erection of the hamlet of 
St. Paul's, Shadwell, into a separate rectory. The property 
of this parish was vested in him as dean ; it formed part of 
the parish of Stepney ; but of late, the population, both in this 
hamlet and in the other parts of the parish of Stepney, had 
increased to such an extent, that the parish church was totally 
insufficient for the inhabitants. In consequence, principally 
through the interest and exertions of the dean, an Act of Pariiaa 
ment was procured in the year 1670, which made it a s^arate 
parish ; the church, which had been built some time before, was 
made the parish church, and an endowment was appointed for 
the minister. The dean gave up a piece of his estate for the 
church-yard, the rectorial house, and other tenements, which 
were built by him or his lessee f. 

* See Cqaukcet's Hutory rfHert' 1 f Newcourt*8 H%tioryqftheDiocei$ 
fordOdre, &c. ( qf£0Md(m, y. L 70S. 
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It does not appear that Dr. Sancroft was engaged in any 
literary work, during his occupation of the 'deanery of St. PauPs, 
exdept, indeed, one on which he was employed by Archbishop 
Sheldon, but in which very little progress was made at the time. 
Archbishop Sheldon had procured * from the possession of Prynne 
the papers of Archbishop Laud, and particularly a copy of his 
Diary, which had been seized as part of the plunder from his 
bouse at the time of his imprisonment, and was afterwards lost 
sight of. Thinking that they were of a sufficiently interesting 
nature to engage the attention of the public, he consigned them 
to Dr. Sancroft, expressing the wish that he would undertake 
the care of publishing them with all convenient speed. Dr. 
Sancroft, on examination of the copy of the Diary, found it 
so full of inaccuracies that he deemed it unfit for publication, 
and thought it advisable to wait till the original might be found. 
After some considerable search, it was discovered lurking in 
St. John'*8 College, at Oxford. A further delay of the publication 
took place from a difference of opinion respecting the language in 
which the Diary should be published. Laud had expressed a 
wish that it should be published in Latin; and Archbishop Shel* 
dou^s opinion was, that this wish ought to be complied with ; but 
the dean thought that the Diary woul.l be more useful if published 
in English; however, he properly yielded to the authority of the 
metropolitan, and a civilian was procured to translate the law terms 
into Latin. In this stage of the business, Archbisliop Sheldon 
died; and Dr. Sancroft succeeding to his high situation became 
so involved in public business, as to have no leisure for proceeding 
with the undertaking. It will afterwards appear, that he did not 
resume the work till some time after his retirement from the 
archbishopric : that the illness which terminated his life surprised 
him in the midst of it ; and that, on his death-bed, he consigned 
the papers to the care of his chaplain, Mr. Wharton, who soon 
afterwards prepared them for the press. 

It was towards the close of the year 1677, on the decease 
of Archbishop Sheldon, that Dr. Sancroft was, very unex- 
pectedly to himself and to the public, raised to the archiepiscopal 
chair of Canterbury. He was holding, at the time of his 

* See WHAaTOv's Prtfaoe to AwMithop Lm^s Diarf. 
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elevation, the situation of prolocutor of the Lower House of 
Convocation. 

It is the most probable supposition that he owed his exalta^ 
tion in no great degree, to private favour or recommendations, 
but principally, or entirely, to the high character vi'hich he bore 
with the nation at largo and with the Church, which pointed 
him out as the person best qualified to adorn the station, and 
to support its dignity. It is stated, and probably with truth, in 
'*a narrative of his life*, that his zeal, candour and learning, his 
exemplary behaviour in a lower state, his public spirit in so many 
scenes of life, his constancy in suffering, his unbiassed deport- 
ment, all concurred to recommend him as a fit governor of the 
Church in that turbulent age. 

Bishop Burnet, who catches most eagerly at every oppor* 
tunity of lowering the character of Sancroft, insinuates that he 
was elevated to the primacy, not on account of his fitness for the 
station, but of his want of proper qualifications for it. His words 
aref , that several things ^^made the court conclude that he was 
a man 'who might be entirely gained to serve their ends ; or, 
at least, that he would be an inactive speculative man, and give 
little opposition to anything they might attempt.^^ His meaning 
manifestly is, that those who promoted his elevation intended, 
by so doing, to place, for their own sinister purposes, a feeble 
person at the helm of the Church. 

Anthony Wood J affirms distinctly, but without alleging any 
authority, that Dr. Sancroft'^s pretensions were favoured by the 
Duke of York, and the Popish party; and assigns as the motive 
of their conduct^ the desire of excluding Compton, bishop of 
London, who was much spoken of for the situation, and who was 
very obnoxious to them. In matters of this nature it is seldom 
possible to attain to a correct knowledge of the truth : for it 
rarely happens that recommendations which are made in the 
interior of a royal closet, are disclosed truly to the public. If, 
however, it be a fact that the Duke of York was instrumental in 

* See Lives of English Bishops, by ; mentioned, also states that the ap- 



Nathanael Salmon,~p. 00. 

'f See Burnet's Ovm Times, t. i. 

t See Life of A. Wood, written by 
himself. Dr. Kennett, it should bet 



pointment was made by the recom* 
mendation of the Duke of York. — See 
Kekkett's History, y. iiL 361. 
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promoting Dr. Sancroft's elevation, it is far more probable that 
he did so, iVom a preference of him to Bishop Gompton, than 
from BO grossly misapprehending his character as to suppose that 
he would make a weak and inefficient head of the Church. Cer- 
tain it is, that if the Duke of York, or persons of any party, did 
recommend him to the primacy under the idea that the interests 
of the Church, in being confided to him, were committed to 
feeble hands, the event showed that they completely erred both 
in the estimate they formed of his character, and in the policy 
which they intended to advance. For it was afterwards suffi- 
ciently proved, that the government of the Church could not 
have been entrusted to one more firm and temperate in the exer- 
cise of his authority, more watchful over its general interests, or 
more intrepid in the defence of its just rights and privileges at 
the hour of peril*. 

His consecration took place in Westminster Abbey, on 
Sunday, January 27th, 1677-78. 

The following is the public letter of congratulation addressed 
to Archbishop Sancroft, on his elevation to the primacy, from the 
University of Cambridge. The letters on such occasions are 
usually written by the public orator ; and, as the person at this 
time filling that situation happened to be the archbishop'^s inti- 
mate friend, and former pupil, Dr. H. Paman, the feelings of 
private affection may probably have given warmth to the 
language of panegyric dictated by public duty. 

•* Rkverendissimo in Christo Patri AC Domino, G ul. ABcmep* 

Cantuar-|-. 

*' Liceat saltern academias Cantabrigiensi, reverendissime 
antistes, in summo tuo honore Isetari simul et superbire ; quem tu 
tamen, nisi majorom in obsequio quam imperio poneres gloriam, 



* In Drydem*s Absalom and Achi- 
tophel, Sancroft is introduced under 
the naine of Zadoc, in the following 
conplet, which describes, probably with 
great truth, the absence from his mind 
of all ambition for exaltation and pre- 
eminence. 



" Zadoc the priest, whom, shunning 

power and place. 
His lowly mind advanced to David's 

grace." 

t See Appendix to Ward's Livet 
f the Gretham FrqfeMsws, p. 138. 
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pertinaci animo penitus recusasses. Non enim more solenni ei 
ritu consueto solum, sed bona fide, nolebas episcopari. Tibi cer- 
ium erat in unius ecclesise Paulinae minis abditissime delitescere, 
illas quam temet ipsum illustrare paratiori. Malebas scilicet 
privatus omnino latere, sed eximia tua te prodidit virtus ; tarn 
prseclara et ad ecclesise gloriam nata lux, latebris concludi, aut 
occultari nescia, non nisi in summo collocari meruit. Tam re- 
pentinus autem in summum ascensus non aliter se babet, quam 
cum sol uno statim ictu se omnibus aperiat, et lucom momento 
latissime diifundat. Nulla arte celari potest decens ilia gravitas, 
obvia ubique humanitas, spectata in rebus agendis prudentia, 
eomitas incredibilis, quse vel in infimo laudem meretur, varia et 
perfecta eruditio, quae vel in alio quovis comitem haberet super- 
biam, prim^va denique viUe sanctimonia, quee vel sine mitral et 
pedo episcopum indicaret. Rex autem serenissimus, meritorum 
explorator prudentissimus, cum quaerendus esset qui Deum in 
terris innocentia et sanctitate maxime referret, ejusque in ecclesi^ 
suppleret vices, ipsum solum in consilium assumpsit, et te tandem 
imperatoria majestate, quH uti necesse erat, non tam elegit epi- 
scopum, quam coegit reuitentem. Diutina sapientissimi principis 
deliberatio eo solum tendebat, ut firmior constaret muneri ratio, 
et diligentiori facto scrutinio tandem liqueret, non alium digni- 
orem inveniri, in quo summa rerum ecclesiasticarum potestas 
resideret. Gum igitur tardo pede in summum hoc conscenderis 
fastigium, tardiore exeas, ut ecclesia, sub felici tuo imperio, feli- 
ciore preesidio et gloria diutissim^ fruatur. Ita animitus pre- 
cantur, Olorise tuss studiosissimi, Procancellarius reliquusque 
Senatus Academise Cantabrigiensis,^^ 

Dot. efrequ0nti Sen, 
6 Id. Jan. 1677- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PERIOD OF HIS ARCHBISHOPRIC TILL THE DEATH OP 
CHARLES IL 

State of the Cimrch and Kingdom at the Period of his Elevation to the Pri- 
macy — Address to James Duke of York to convert him from Popery- 
General Attention to the Duties of his Station — Regulations about granting 
Testimonials— Letter respecting the Augmentation of small Vicarages— 
i Restoration of Archbishop Parker's Monument — Suspension of the Bbhop 
of Lichfield and Coventry — Letter to Dr. Covel, &c.— Attendance on 
Charles II. on his Death-bed. 

At the time when Archbishop Sancrofl was appointed to the 
primacy of the Church of England, a station in which he after- 
wards acted so important and distinguished a part, the feelings of 
alarm in the nation at the growing ascendancy of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, grounded on the suspected attachment of the reigning 
monarch to their cause, and on the prospect of a successor who 
was a bigoted member of that Church, were daily gaining 
strength. From the side of the Presbyterians and other Pro- 
testant Dissenters, little danger to the government and Church 
was at this time apprehended. Although by the Act of Uni- 
formity, passed in the beginning of Charles's reign, more than 
2000 ministers were ejected from their benefices, yet so generally 
unpopular were those sectaries, through whom such accumulated 
calamities had overwhelmed the kingdom, and so strong was the 
tide of opinion in favour of the episcopal form of Church govern- 
ment, that with regard to them the public mind was comparatively 
at rest. The king, indeed, felt the obligations under which he lay 
to the Presbyterian party, whose exertions were conspicuous in 
bringing about the Restoration ; and, partly with a view to 
them, had twice, in 1662 and 1672, issued declarations of indul- 
gence suspending all penal laws which applied to Dissenters. 
But it is a remarkable fact, and strongly indicative of the quarter 
to which the public fears were directed, especially on the latter of 
these two occasions, that the great objections made to the exer- 
cise of this dispensing power were founded, not on the relief 
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which It held out to Protestant Dissenters, but on the facility 
which it afforded to the Papists of acquiring an ascendancy*. 
If, however, the fears which prevailed in the public mind, during 
the lifetime of Charles, of his disposition to support the Roman 
Catholic, at the expense of the Protestant, interests, were founded 
rather on general presumption than on positive knowledge, the 
light which has subsequently been thrown on the circumstances 
of those times, has shown that those fears were justified to the 
fullest extent. It has since appeared from authentic documents, 
not only that he was a regular member of the Roman Catholic 
church, but also that, during the greater part of his reign, he was 
actually engaged in a systematic plan to establish that religion in 
this kingdom. It is now matter of recorded history, that, in 
1670, a treaty was concluded between him and the King of 
France, in which the latter engaged to pay him a yearly stipend 
of 200,000/. for the purpose of assisting him in the enterprise of 
establishing Popery in England f. 

Still, as this treaty was kept a profound secret, the hopes of 
the Popish party, and the apprehensions of the Protestants, were 
.less founded on the suspected predilections of Charles, than on 
the known rooted disposition of his probable successor. Charles, 
a man of licentious habits, was supposed to have no very serious 
attachment to any religion; James, on the other hand, was 
known to be a bigoted religionist ; one who deemed it matter of 
conscience and of duty to convert others to the faith which he 
himself professed ; and who, it was justly presumed, as soon as 
he should possess the sovereign power, would spare no endeavours 
to bring back the nation to the bosom of the Romish church. 
Hence, as is well known, when the public fears were quickened 
by real or pretended plots of the Papists, and when the prospect 
of James's succession to the throne became nearer, attempts were 



* The Protostant nonconformists 
themselves were jealous of this dis- 
pensing power, claimed in 1672, from 
the conviction that it was not exer- 
cised from any affection to them, but 
to serve the interests of Popery : and 
it was declared for them in parliament 
that they had sooner go without their 



own desired liberty, than have it in a 
>vay so destructive of the liberties of 
the country, and of the Protestant 
interests. See Neale's History qf 
the Puritans, vol. iv. 446. 466. 

f See Siuart Papers, Life of King 
James II,, vol. i. p. 442. 
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made to exclude him from it by law, on the ground of his religion: 
but it is singular that, had the true state of things been then 
developed, the same reasons which were urged for the exclusion 
of James from the succession to the throne, would have applied 
with nearly equal force to the expulsion of Charles from the 
actual possession of it. 

Archbishop Sancroft, at a very early period after his appoint- 
ment to the primacy, engaged in a remarkable attempt to re- 
cover the Duke of York from the bosom of the Romish church. 
There seems no reason to doubt that the design originated prin- 
cipally, if not wholly, with himself; and that he communicated 
it to some of his brethren on the episcopal bench for their 
approbation and concurrence. He was probably induced to 
make this attempt from the anxious desire which he felt of 
averting the evils, religious and civil, which the duke's devoted 
attachment to the Romish faith was likely to entail upon tho 
nation. We cannot suppose that, with the knowledge which 
he must have had of the duke's character, he formed any san- 
guine expectations of succeeding in his purpose; but he pro- 
bably felt it matter of conscientious duty to try what he could 
effect in a matter, in which success would be attended with the 
most valuable and important consequences to the nation. 

The archbishop communicated his design* to King Charles, 
who approved it, probably with the view of preserving fair 
appearances with the bishops and the public, and suggested that 
the venerable Dr. Morley, bishop of Winchester f, would be a 
proper person to be associated with him on the occasion. 



'*' The archbishop, in the following 
letter to Morley^ bishop of Winchester, 
uses an expression which might seem 
to imply that the design of endeavour^ 
ing to convert the Duke of York ori- 
ginated with the king. He says, ** I 
had a private intimation from my 
superior, that it is hU pleasure some 
further attempt should be made, &c" 
But. probably, the expression means 
nothing more than tluit the king con- 
sented to his proceeding in his projected 
attempt. However^ the matter is made 



quite dear by the archbishop's reply 
to the Duke of York, given at p. 106 
from the Stuart Papers, in which he 
says that the king knew of their in- 
tention, but the design oriffinated with 
the bishops. 

f Geoi^ge Morley, bishop of Win- 
chester, was educated at Christchurch. 
In 1041, he was made chaplain to King 
Charles, and attended him during the 
wars, and also in the Isle of Wight. 
After the king*s death he went into 
voluntary exile, officiated for Cliarles 
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la eonsequenee, the urchbisbop wrote * to Bishop Morley m 
the following terms :^< 

Tub AncHBiiHOP op Canterbury to thb Bubop op 
Winchester. 
" My good Lord, •* Lambeth, February 11, 1678. 

" After BO long and active a life as you have spent hitherto 
in serving the public to so good a purpose at home and abroad, 
in that greafc variety of stations and conditions in which God by 
his good providence hath placed you, there is no man, I think, 
who, observing you to make to land« and ready to pnt into port, 
did not follow you with bis good wishes, that your anchors and 
cable might hold ; that you might ride safe there from all harms, 
and enjoy a long and an easy old age, and at last find that 
happy evOavaaia that always attends a life led according to the 
rules of our great and common Master. I have not hitherto 
interrupted your privacy and retirement, but prayed heartily, as 
I do still, that you may enjoy the comforts of it till our Lord 
shall think fit to remove you from your work to your reward ; 
which sure you long for, as a labourer for the shadow of the 
evening. 

*^ But, my lord, (and therefore after all the former descant 
upon ^fortiter ocoupa portum,^ I am to say also from the same 
poet, * navisy referent in mare te noti fluctusy) you stand on 
the shore, and cannot but see us toiling and rowing. I know 
you pity us, for the wind is contrary. We must desire you 
(as we all do) once more to put out again, and help us. Yes- 
terday I had a private intimation from my superior, that it is 
his pleasure some further attempt should speedily be made to 
recover the Duke of York out of that foul apostasy into which 
the busy traitors from Rome have seduced him. And he names 
your lordship, if not the only person proper for such a negotiation, 
at least as most fit to appear in the head of it. I cannot minutely 



II. at the Hague^ and for the exiled 
royalists at different places. In 1660 
he was nuule Dean of Christ*8 Church 
and Bishop of Worcester; and was 
appointed to preach the Coronation 
Bennon for Chailes II. In 1668, he 
was txanalated to Winchester, and died 



in 1 684. He was a liberal and public* 
spirited xnan| and of considerable 
learning. — See Salmov's Livn rf 
EnylUh Bishops, 

* See Appendix to Ilenrp Sari qf 
Clarendon^M LelierM and Diarp^ p. 165 1 
taken from Tanner's MSa 
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discourse all particulars to you : the very naming the design 
will bring into your lordship''8 view the happy consequences 
which will follow it, if it shall please God to bless us with 
success. However, we shall not miss the comfort of having done 
our duty in a thing which is so highly decent in the king to 
direct, and for us to endeavour; and which will certainly h% 
acceptable both to God and man, whatever the event shall prove* 
I cannot doubt, my lord, but you will be ready to hasard some- 
thing ; and your particular friends here will be careful to provide 
you so fair accommodations as may abate as much as possible of 
the danger ; and the rest of us will not fail to attend you with 
our hearty prayers, that the good hand of God may be upon you 
to bring you safe, and to give you favour in the sight of man. 
Though we cannot expect you should immediately on the receipt 
hereof come towards us ; yet we hope you will immediately re* 
solve and let us know it ; for the matter is pressing, and I am 
urged to hasten it to an issue. That it may be such as owt 
souls desire, shall be the daily prayer of, 

** My good lord, 
** Your lordship'^s affectionate brother, 

** And servant in our common Master.^ 

The Bishop of Winchester, in answer* to this letter, stated 
that nothing but such an occasion could have pre\ ailed on him 
to leave his retreat; that, notwithstanding his secluded habits 
and advanced age, (for within a fortnight he should enter on 
the eighty-second year of his age,) still in compliance with what 
the king and his grace thought right, he would not fail to lend 
his assistance towards effecting a matter of such great import- 
ance, at whatever risk to himself it might be. 

Accordingly, on the 21st of February, the Duke of York 
having granted an audience, and been previously made acquainted 
with their purpose, the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop 
of Winchester were introduced into his closet at St. Jameses; 
and the archbishop addressed him in the following excellent 
speech, which, in many of its parts, seems admirably calculated 
to work upon the feelings of the duke, and, by awakening iu his 

* See CSareadon's Appendixi p. 367. 
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inind early recollections, to win him back to that Church which 
he had now deserted : — 

" May It please your Royal Highness*, 

" We are here to wait upon you this morning (this my 
reverend brother and myself) with allowance and by your ap- 
pointment, and are therefore the bolder to pray you, that of 
your clemency you would hear us patiently a few words. We 
come to you, sir, with that humility and profound respect 
which beseems those who have the honour to speak to so great 
a prince ; and with hearts full of that duty and loyalty which 
upon so many accounts is particularly due from us to your most 
illustrious family. But we come also warmed and enlivened, 
and spirited with that ardent zeal and true devotion which we 
owe to the excellent religion we profess, and to that most holy 
faith whereof our kings have the honour to be, and to be styled, 
the defenders. What we are now about to say to your highness 
is that which heaven and earth have long expected from us that 
we should say, and what wo cannot answer it to God or man, if 
we omit or neglect when we have an opportunity; which your 
royal highness is pleased at this time to afford us. And therefore 
hearken unto us, we beseech you, that God may hearken unto 
you ; and let it bo no grief nor offence of heart unto you, if with 
that freedom which becomes good Christians and loyal subjects 
and true Englishmen, we lay before you at this time some of the 
many grievances, and just complaints of our common mother, 
the holy, but most afflicted. Church of England. 

"If there be now in the world a church to whom that 
eulogium, that she is a lily among thorns, is due and proper, it is 
this church of which we are members, as it stands reformed now 
and established amongst us : the purest certainly upon earth, as 
being purified from those many corruptions and abuses which the 
lapse of times, the malice of the devil, and the wickedness of 
men had introduced insensibly into the doctrine and worship and 
government of it. But then withal this lily of purity hath for 
these many years (by the malicious and subtile machinations of 
her restless and implacable enemies) been surrounded with thorns 

* Clarendon's Appendix, p. 268. 
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on every side ; and even to this day she bears in her body the 
marks of the Lord Jesils, the scars of the old, and the impression 
of new and more dangerous, wounds ; and so fills up daily that 
which is behind of the sufferings of her crucified Saviour. 

^^ But yet, sir, in the multitude of the sorrows which she 
bath in her heart, give us leave to tell you, (for so it is,) scarce 
anything hath so deeply and so sensibly wounded her, as that 
your royal highness should think fit even in her affliction to 
forsake her. Her's is the womb that bare you, sir, and her'*s the 
pap that gave you suck. You were bom within her then happy 
pale and communion, and baptized into her holy faith: you 
sucked the first principles of Christianity from her, the principles 
of the oracles of God, that sincere milk of the word, not adulte- 
rated with heterogeneous or foreign mixtures of any kind. Your 
Toyal father, that blessed martyr of ever-glorious memory, who 
loved her and knew how to value her, and lost his all in this 
world for her, even his life too, bequeathed you to her at the last. 
When he was ready to turn his back upon an impious and un- 
grateful world, and had nothing else now left him but this 
excellent religion, (which he thought not only worth his three 
kingdoms but ten thousand worlds,) he gave that queen in legacy 
amongst you. For thus he bespake the king your brother, and 
in him all that were his : words that deserve to be written in 
letters of gold, and to be engraved in brass or marble : ^ If you 
never see my face again, I require and entreat you, as your father 
and as your king, that you never suffer your heart to receive the 
least check or disaffection from the true religion established in 
the Church of England. I tell you I have tried it, and after 
much search and many disputes, have concluded it to be the best 
in the world.'' 

" And accordingly, sir, we hereupon enjoyed you for many 
years, to your — ^we hope, we are sure to our — exceeding great 
comfort and satisfaction. We saw you in those happy days 
constant and assiduous in the chapels and oratories of the palace. 

'^ Like the bright morning and evening star you still arose 
and set with our sun, and shined with him there in the same 
heavenly orb. You stood, as it was meet, next to the throne, the 
eldest son of this now despised Church, and in capacity to become 
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one day the nursing father of it : and we aaid in our hearta, It 
may so come to pass, that under his shadow also we shall sit 
down and be safe. But alas ! it was not long before you with* 
drew yourself by degrees from thence ; (we know not how, nor 
why, Ood knows ;) and though we were loath at first to believe 
our fears, yet they proved at last too mighty for us; and when 
our eyes failed with looking up for you in that house of our GK)d, 
and we found you not, instead of fear, sorrow filled our hearts, 
and we mourn your absence ever since, and cannot be comforted. 
And then in that other august assembly in the house of the 
kingdom, (the most sacred of any but the house of God himself,) 
think, we beseech you, sir, (and sure it will soften and intenerate 
you into some pity when you have thought,) how you stab every 
one of us to the heart, how you even break our hearts, when we 
observe (as all the world doth) that we no sooner address our« 
aelves to heaven for a blessing upon the public counsels (in which 
you have yourself so great too, and so high a concern,) but imme- 
diately you turn your back upon us. 

^^ Have we forgotten the name of our God? or do we stretch 
our hands to a strange God! Would not God search this out! 
for He knoweth the very secrets of the heart. Or, if indeed we 
worship the same one God, and go to Him by that one Mediator 
of God and man, whom you cannot refuse, is there anything in 
the matter of our requests which can be justly blamed by any 
Christians! We pray (amongst the rest) for your royal high- 
ness by name, and so do many thousands of good Christiana 
besides within his Majesty's dominions every day. And can you 
find in your heart, sir, (a heart so noble and generous, so courteous 
too,) to throw back all these prayers, and renounce them, as so 
many affronts and injuries to heaven and you! If we who stand 
here before you, sir, should declare, (as we do at present, and we 
hope it becomes us not,) that we do now actually lift up our 
hearts with our hands unto God in the heavens, that He would be 
pleased to endue you with His holy Spirit, to enrich you with 
His heavenly grace, to prosper you with all happiness, and to 
bring you to His everlasting kingdom; can you withhold your 
soul from going up together with our souls one entire sacrifice to 
heaven to so good and so holy a purpose! Or, if you can (whioh 
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seems indeed to be the sad state of the case, nor is that action of 
yours, in the common acceptation of mankind, capable of fairer 
construction): blessed God, what shall we say! Tell us, then, if 
you please, what we are to think you judge of us. Are our 
prayers (so qualified as before) not only turned into sin to our- 
selves, but able to devastate and unhallow yours too by their 
contagion ? Are we then all become to you as heathen men and 
publicans; given up as firebrands of hell, and marked out for 
damnation? Or, rather, sir, (for what patience, what phlegm of 
a stoic, can tamely pass it by?) have not they, to whom you have 
unhappily surrendered the conduct of your conscience, put ofl^ at 
once all reason and common sense, all bowels of Christian charity 
and mercy, nay, all common modesty and humanity itself! — Now, 
blessed be Ood, that these men are not appointed judges of the 
quick and the dead; for then no flesh would be saved, but those 
few (I say few in regard of the whole Christian world) who 
absolutely give up themselves to serve the secular interests and 
designs of the proudest, the cruellest, and the most uncharitable 
church in the world. It is more than time, sir, that you consider 
seriously between God and your own soul, (when you two meet 
together alone at midnight,) what you have done, and where you 
are; that you remember whence yon are fallen, and repent, and 
do the first works ; that at length you open your eyes and your 
ears (and we beseech Almighty God, who only can, to open your 
heart) to better and more impartial information. It may be, you 
have been told (we are sure it is the usual method in which some 
treat their proselytes,) that you ought to put out your own eyes, 
and give them your hand to lead you whither they please ; to yield 
up yourself entirely in implicit faith and wretched blind obedience 
to all their imperious dictates and commands, but by no means to 
hear or read (much less consider) what any man else can suggest 
to the contrary; which is so mean and so unmanly a submission 
of reason, and faith too, andxof all the powers of the soul, to the 
arbitrary impositions of an insolent and tyrannical faction, that 
nothing can be more so ; unless this be, that, if perhaps under 
this dismal universal interdict of all aids and assistances that can 
come in to you from abroad^ it shall please God himself by His 
holy spirit to hover on the working of your own thoughts within, 
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and by that collision to strike fire out of them, and to say, Let 
there be light, and in that light to show you the error or the sin 
of something that hath been imposed upon you : you are bound 
(say these severe casuists, but remiss enough in other instances) 
to resist those motions, to refuse those irradiations, to rebel against 
that light, and to shake these bright sparks of heaven out of your 
bosom, and tread them under foot, and damn them all as the sug- 
gestions and temptations of the devil. Certainly there cannot be, 
I think, a stronger presumption (I had almost said a clearer 
demonstration) of a bad cause, weak and ruinous in itself, diffident 
too and despairing in itself, than such a vile and disingenuous 
fashion of procedure. And if this, sir, were the case with you at 
present, we should have nothing left us to do but only to mourn 
for you in secret, and to commend you to the extraordinary and 
miraculous mercies of God, which alone can rescue you from so 
great a bondage. But -we hope better things of you, great sir, 
and things that accompany salvation, though thus we speak. 
You are master of too good an understanding, and of too high a 
carriage, to suffer yourself to be treated at so vile and cheap a 
rate. A generous and noble mind can never give up itself to be 
thus imposed upon, and ridden by such unjust, immodest pre- 
tenders. They are not only cruel, but impudent and foolish, that 
pretend great kindness forsooth, while they put out a mane's eyes, 
(at least hoodwink, and blindfold him,) and then set him to grind 
in their mills, and serve their turns upon him in all the low 
instances of drudgery. Whereas the true and genuine Christian 
religion is a plain, and honest, and disinterested thing, full of 
sweet candour and holy simplicity, hath no tricks in it, no designs 
upon any man, but only to make him wise and good, and so, 
happy for ever : and it suits not at all with the noble fine temper 
and ingenuity of it to pretend or desire to be taken upon trust, or 
to obtrude itself upon any man without examination. Nothing 
at all of that moment is to be done in the dark, or be huddled up 
in such a blind implicit manner. The coin that refuseth the 
touchstone and the balance, is justly suspected false and adulte- 
rate; and will never go for current payment with any that 
understand themselves and take care of their affairs. And there- 
fore, sir, for the love of heaven and your own soul, look about 
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you, and make use of the faculties which Grod hath given you* 
You owe a satisfaction to yourself, and so doth every honest man 
in whatever he doth ; and when all is done and said on all sides, 
if he but lets himself loose to think, consider, and reflect, he will 
judge for himself at last, and he cannot help or avoid it. It was 
St. PauTs advice to his Thessalonians, (and it is our's to you, sir, 
and the sum of what we would say,) ' Prove all things, and hold 
fast that which is good,^ or, with those Bereans, more noble 
than their neighbours, ^ Search the Scriptures, whether those 
things be so or not.** And if this be your present resolve or 
inclination, (as we tinist it is,) we are here, sir, in our own, and 
in the names of the rest of our brethren now about town, to make 
you a most humble tender of our best and utmost assistance ; and 
that the consultation may be easy and come to a short issue, we 
will not engage you in doubtful disputations ; we will not lead 
you into hard and thorny questions ; we will not perplex you 
with the subtilties and niceties of the schools, nor with anything 
tliat lies remote and out of common view, beyond the reach of 
ordinary notice. A plain text or two of Scripture, and a plain 
obvious matter of fact recorded in a hundred books, that are in 
our own language, and in every man^s hand, is all we shall trouble 
your royal highness with : and from these, so few and humble 
premises, we doubt not by God^s assistance to be able to evince, 
that your royal highness is bound in conscience, and as you 
tender the welfare of your immortal soul, immediately to quit the 
communion and guidance of your step-dame, the Church of Home, 
and then return into the bosom of your true, dear, and holy 
mother, the Church of England. And thus we prove the first of 
these; sc. that you ought forthwith to abandon the communion 
ot the Church of Rome. 

'^ That Church which teacheth and practiseth the doctrines 
destructive of salvation is to be relinquished. But the Church of 
Rome teacheth and practiseth doctrines destructive of salvation. 
Therefore the Church of Rome is to be relinquished."" 

The delivery of this address occupied nearly half an hour. 
The duke heard the archbishop without at all interrupting him. 
As soon, however, as he had concluded, he expressed how much 
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sarprifle he had felt \dien the application was made to him to 
permit those two prelates to wait upon him, as from the whole of 
their bench; that he had not thought it right to refuse them, 
although he felt that to be pressed upon such a point just before 
the meeting of parliament was very injurious to his interests ; 
that the prejudices now prevailing against him on the subject of 
his religion were very strong, and that this must tend to aggravate 
them. He then asked the archbishop whether he had come on 
this occasion by the direction of the king, or merely at the request 
of the bishops. He answered that the king knew of their inten- 
tion, but that the design originated with the bishops. The duke 
then replied, that he had not the smallest doubt of the good 
intentions both of themselves and of some others of their order ; 
Still he could not help suspecting that those who had urged them 
to this measure, intended to do him an injury. He added, with 
reference to the discourse they had made, that it would be pre- 
sumptuous in an illiterate man like himself to enter into contro- 
versial disputes with persons of their learning : nevertheless, he 
would have acquainted them with the reasons of his conversion, 
if he had thought the occasion a proper one for so doing, and if 
his leisure had permitted: he assured them that he had taken all 
the pains he could to examine the grounds of his religious faith; 
that he had not made the change hastily or without consideration, 
or without foresight of the inconveniences which must ensue to 
him from it. Having said thus much, he begged them not to 
take it amiss, or feel surprised, that the great pressure of business 
made it necessary for him to dismiss them without any further 
discussion of tho points which they had urged*. 

It does not appear that the duke ever reverted to the subject 
with th& archbishop, or invited any further discussion of the 
points which formed the matter of this address. No doubt his 
mind was at this time too strongly prejudiced in favour of 
Popish doctrines to admit of any reasonable chance of his con« 
version, or even of his listening to the arguments that were urged 
against them, with a mind open to conviction. 

In the execution of the duties of the exalted station to which 

* See the Siuart Pap$r», L*/e pf King Jame$, taken from his Prirate 
Memoiis, voL i pp. 639| 640. 
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he was now called, Archbishop Sancroft showed himself ever 
attentive to the best interests of the Church, anxious to preserve 
the purity of the ministerial character, and to provide for the 
proper performance of the ministerial functions. He distinguished 
himself too on just occasions by a vigorous exertion of his archi- 
episcopal authorities. 

A letter, which he wrote to Dr. Isaac Barrow*, bishop of 
St. Asaph, soon after his appointment to the primacy, conveys a 
favourable impression both of the uprightness and of the bene- 
volence of his mind, at the same time that it exhibits a fair 
specimen of the neat and expressive style in which it was his 
habit to write. Bishop Barrow, it appearsf, had displayed pecu- 
liar disinterestedness in forbearing to renew the lease of an estate 
of considerable value, on which two lives out of three had already 
fallen; thereby giving- up the private emolument, to which he 
was fairly entitled, for the advantage of his successors, and the 
perpetual augmentation of the see ; and, in order to secure this 
benefit to the see, in the event of his life dropping before the 
lease actually fell in, he procured by the assistance of the arch* 
bishop a royal letter sanctioning what he had done, and strictly 
requiring any bishop who might succeed him to confirm it. The 
archbishop, in sending to him this royal letter, addresses him in 
the following terms j :-— 



"Salutem in Christo, 
" My good Lord, " Lambeth Home, April Ut, 1679. 

'^ In an age when so many seek their own, and so few the 
good of the Church in general, it is an high and noble example 
which your lordship has given us, by neglecting the opportunity 
of your private advantage to promote the common benefit of your 
successors. I assure you, his majesty esteems and accepts well 
this instance of your zeal for God's Church, and with that God I 



* Tliis was the uncle of Dr. Isaac 
BaiTOw, the celebrated theologian and 
preacher, and master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. lie was educated at 
Peter-house, Cambridge, and became 
Fellow; was ejected, and forced into 
retirementi during the troubles; re- 



turned to his Fellowship at the Resto- 
ration ; in 1032, was made Bishop of 
Man; in ICOQ, Bishop of SL Asnph; 
and died in 1C80. See Bbown Wil- 
lis's Survey of the Cathedral Church 
qfSL Ataph. 
t Ibid. p. 27a X Ibid.p.276, 
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doubt hot your reward will be on high. To Him mj prayer shall 
be, that you may live to see the good work accomplished which 
you have so well begun. But if it shall please Him to take you 
from your work to your reward before, the enclosed may secure 
you that care will be taken to (give in) succession what yoa have 
so worthily designed. For the manner of doing it, I consulted 
both my Lord Chancellor and my Lord Chief Justice North; and 
if you can suggest anything that will make it stronger or safer I 
will pursue it. 

'^ My lord, there is one thing more which I have been much 
importuned to move your lordship in, and it is with my lord of 
London^s privity and consent that it is once more proposed to you. 
There is a stranger who has been some time among us, John 
Sesbaldus Fabricius, a man of very good learning, humble, and 
modest, one that loves our Church well, and hath written in 
defence of it, and thereby created himself enemies both among 
our Dissenters here and his own countrymen, who have there- 
upon divested him of the livelihood he had there before, so that I 
have now reason to fear he is in want. My lord, I have been 
informed that his majesty hath written twice to you to bestow 
one of the many sinecures within your patronage upon him, it 
being in regard of his want of language the only proper way of 
providing for him. I am very loath to press upon your lordship, 
it is against my nature and against my rule. It is fit, I think, 
that every man be left freely to dispose of his own. I shall only 
say, Thia man is vsorthy for whom you should do this^ for he hath 
loved our nation; and I verily believe that if you shall comply 
with this request of mine, He that is the God of the helpless, and 
of the stranger, will give you the comfoii; of it both here and 

hereafter. 

*' I am, my lord, 

" With all hearty affection, your loving brother, 
" To the Lord Bishop of St. Asaphr " ^^ * ^^'"'^ " 

In the first year of his elevation to the see, the archbishop 
deemed it expedient to call the attention of the bishops of his pro- 
vince to the necessity of exercising greater strictness than had 
usually obtained, in inquiring into the characters of those who were 
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destined for the sacred functions. It appears that, in granting 
testimonials in favour of candidates for holy orders, too great 
laxity had been practised ; those who subscribed them having 
been frequently in the habit of signing their names, merely as a 
matter of form, and often without proper and strict inquiry into 
the truth of what they testified. For the purpose of checking a 
practice so injurious to the best interests of the Church, he issued 
the following directions, addressed to the dean of his province, 
the Bishop of London, to be communicated to the several bishops 
of the province. 

DireetioTis^ from the Archbishop of Canterbury to his SuffraganSy 
eoneerning Testimonials to be granted unto Candidates for 
Holy Orders^ dated from Lambeth HousSy August 23r(f, 1678. 

"Salutem in Christo, 

" My Lord, 

'^ Whereas the easy and promiscuous granting of letters 

testimonial, (which is in itself a sacred thing, and in the first 

intention of great and very weighty importance,) is by the lapse 

of time and the corruption which by insensible degrees is crept 

into the best institutions, come to be, both in the Universities 

and elsewhere abroad in the dioceses, a matter of mere formality, 

and piece of common civility, scarce denied to any that asked it, 

and many times upon the credit of the first subscriber, attested 

by the rest who have otherwise no knowledge of the person so 

adorned : or else, where more conscience is made of bearing false 

witness, even for a neighbour, is done so perfunctorily, and in so 

low and dilute terms, as ought to signify nothing at all to the 

great end for which His designed to serve; and yet is sometimesi 

with a like easiness and remissness, received and proceeded upon; 

whereby great mischiefs in the Church and scandals daily ensue, 

persons altogether undeserving, or at least not duly qualified, 

being too often, upon the credit of such papers, admitted into 

holy orders, and, in consequence thereupon, thrusting themselves 

into employments of high trust and dignity and advantage in 

the Church, and by their numerous intrusions preventing and 

* See WiiKi2<8*0 Concilia Magna Sritann, Sanerqft, Archiep. 
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excluding others of greater modesty and merit : concerning all 
which your lordship cannot but remember how many and how 
great complaints we met with, both from our brethren the 
bishops, and others, during the late session of parliament, and 
what expedients for remedy thereof were then under debate and 
consideration among us. Now, as the result of those counsels, 
and for the effectual redressing of those inconveniences and pre- 
venting the like for the future, (though it would be abundantly 
sufficient to call all persons concerned on both sides, to the serious 
perusal of, and exact compliance with, those excellent consti- 
tutions and canons ecclesiastical, made in the year 1603, which 
have most wisely and fully provided to obviate all these evils,) 
yet because in the modern practice they seem not to be duly 
attended to, it is thought fit and necessary again to limit and 
regulate the grant, the matters, and the form of testimonials as 
follows : tidelicet — 

'^ That no letters testimonial be granted only upon the credit 
of others, or out of a judgment of charity, which believes all 
things and hopes all things, but from immediate and personal 
knowledge, and that vowed and expressed in the letters them- 
selves. 

^^ That (as to the form of these letters) every such testimonial 
bave the date, both as to the time and place, expressly mentioned 
in the body of it, before it be subscribed by any, and pass also 
(as the canon requires) under hand and seal; those namely 
from the Universities, under the common seal of their respective 
colleges, attested by the subscription of the master, head, or prin- 
cipal person there ; and those from other places, under the hands 
and seals of three priests, at the least, of known integrity, gra- 
vity, and prudence, who are of the voisinago where the person 
testified of resides, or have otherwise known his life and beha- 
viour by the space of three years next before the date of the said 
letters. 

" And as to the matter of them, they that particularly express 
the present condition of the person in whose behalf the testimony 
is given ; his standing and degree in the University; his place of 
present abode and course of life ; his end and design for which he 
would make use of the said testimonial; whether for obtaining 
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tbe order of deacon or pricsfc, or the emploTinent of a parson, 
vicar, curate, or schoolmaster; and that the subscribers know 
him to be worthy, and in regard of learning, prudence, and holy 
life, duly qualified for the same respectively: and if he desires 
holy orders, his age too, if the subscribers know it, or else that 
they admonish him to bring it, otherwise credibly and sufficiently 
attested. Lastly, if such testimonial be to be made use of in 
another diocese than that where it is given, that it be by no 
means received without the letters dimissory of the bishop or 
other ordinary of the place, attesting in writing the ability, 
honesty, and good conversation of the person commended, in the 
place from whence he came. 

^^ My lord, this is (I think) the sum of what was discoursed 
and resolved between us when we were last together. I therefore 
desire you, with all convenient speed, to cause copies thereof to 
be transcribed and transmitted to the several bishops of this pro- 
vince, and vice-chancellors of the universities respectively, and 
to be by them communicated (as soon as may well be) to as many 
as are herein concerned, that they may not be disappointed by 
coming furnished with such testimonials only as will not, nor 
ought, to be received to such great purposes, for which they are 
so often made use of. Commending your lordship and your great 
affairs to the blessing of Ood Almighty, 

*^ I remain, my lord, your lordship^'s assured loving brother, 

^'W.Cant.^ 

Another measure, connected with the general welfare of the 
Church, which engaged his attention at an early period after his 
elevation to the primacy, was the augmentation of small vicarages 
and other ecclesiastical benefices, in which the revenue for the 
minister was insufficient for his decent maintenance. It has 
already appeared that, when he occupied a lower station in the 
Church, he had turned his attention to this subject, and had, in 
one instance, which came immediately under his jurisdiction, 
himself applied a remedy to the evil. 

It is evident, from what passed at an early period after the 
Restoration, that ecclesiastical persons and bodies, in many cases 
where they themselves were the impropriators, had not been 
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sufficiently careful to assign to the officiating minister a competent 
salary, having frequently suffered the money payment allotted for 
his maintenance to remain unchanged, under a considerable depre* 
ciation of the currency of the kingdom ; and having even neg- 
lected to make an additional endowment of the benefice, in some 
instances where the augmented value of the property held under 
the impropriation, made it peculiarly reasonable that such an 
augmentation should be effected. This subject had engaged the 
attention of the king at an early period after the Restoration*; 
and he had by a royal letter directed the bishops and members of 
cathedral churches to increase the stipends paid to the ministers 
in the vicarages and donatives under their jurisdiction. Subse- 
quently, in 1676, an Act of Parliament had passed f, enacting 
that, under all renewals of leases of rectories or impropriate 
tithes, where an augmented sum should be assigned for the main- 
tenance of the minister, such augmentation should be perpetual. 
Still it appears that this desirable measure had not, in all instances, 
been carried into effect; and in consequence, in 1680, the arch- 
bishop addressed the following letter to the Bishop of London, as 
dean of his province, to be communicated to the several bishops 
and deans: — 

The Archbishop op Canterbury's Letter J to the Bishop op 

LONDOX, about the AUGMENTATION OP ViCARAGES AND 

Curacies. 
" My Lord, 

" The patrimony of the Church (especially in the smaller 
vicarages) hath been so long and so often, by unjust customs, and 
otherwise, invaded, and by degrees daily more and more dimi- 
nished; and the little that is left of the old endowment, so 
likely by the same arts to be swallowed up and lost, that we have 
reason to bless God, who at the king'^s happy restoration put it 
into his heart by his letters to command us, upon the renewing of 
church leases, to make further reservations, beyond the old rent, 
for the augmenting the livelihood of poor vicars and curates; 
which being done, he also past a law for the confirming and per- 

* Intheyear 16G2.— SeeKcKNETT*8 I f See 29 diaries II. ch. 8. 
HUicrjf, iii. 243! I t See Wilkik8*s Concilia M. Brit, 
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petuating such augmentations. After which pious care and pro- 
vision, it would be an indelible blot upon us, if we should be 
found to have finally neglected any act enjoined us by that 
statute ; whereby the payment of those augmentations is directed 
to be evidenced and secured. And yet (with grief I write it) I 
thiiik I have ground to fear, that w*hat in obedience to that excel- 
lent law ought to have been done by us above three years since, 
in order to so pious a purpose, is not to this day by us all univer- 
sally performed. And, therefore, I desire your lordship to com- 
municate this my letter to all our brethren, the bishops of this 
province, by them to be transmitted to their respective deans, 
archdeacons, and prebendaries, strictly requiring them, upon 
receipt hereof, to have recourse to the said Act of Parliament, and 
forthwith punctually and effectually to perform what is therein 
enjoined them. And when that is done, to the end I may be 
assured that at last it is done, that every bishop, dean, and arch- 
deacon send me a particular of all the augmentations respectively 
by them made, or by their predecessor, with the names of the 
parishes, and the sum so reserved to the use of the incumbents, 
subscribed with their own hands; that so I may know what hath 
been done herein, throughout the whole province. My lord, I 
doubt not of your lordship^s readiness to promote so good a work, 
which with your good lordship, and all your great affairs, I com- 
mend to God's blessing, and remain your lordship^s most affeo* 

tionate friend and brother, 

" W. Cant.'* 
''Lambeth House, February 2, 1680.'' 

But Archbishop Bancroft embraced frequent opportunities of 
practising himself, what he thus anxiously recommended to others* 
On several occasions of renewing the leases of impropriate rec- 
tories under his jurisdiction, as archbishop, he made a liberal 
augmentation to the income of the officiating ministers. Among 
other instances of this*, he granted to the curate and preacher of 
Maidstone, for his better maintenance, a portion of the small 
tithes accruing within that borough ; and, on renewing the lease 
of the impropriate rectorial tithes of Postling, in Kent, instead of 

* See Ken NETTYS Case of ImpropriaiionSf p. 304, &c. 

I 
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accepting the fine, he employed the sum for the permanent im- 
provement of the salary of the vicar, providing at the same time 
that no injury should thereby be done to his own successors. In 
the first year of James II.'s reign, two particular instances of his 
exercising this useful description of benevolence are recorded. The 
one regarded the parishes of Whalley, Blackburn, and Rochdale, 
in Lancashire, where he possessed the impropriate rectories and the 
presentation to the livings. These parishes being of great extent, 
and the population having increased prodigiously, several chapels 
had been built for the accommodation of the inhabitants, but no 
regular provision had been made for the maintenance of the 
ministers who performed the service. In consequence, on a great 
fine falling at this time to Archbishop Sancroft for the renewal of 
the lease of the rectorial tithes, he had the liberality to expend it 
in the purchase of lands, the rent of which he appropriated to the 
stipends of these ministers. 

In the other instance alluded to, he showed a pious regard to 
Fresingfield, the place of his birth. He purchased an estate in 
fee-farm rents to the value of about 52/. per ann., which he 
settled on the vicar and his successors for ever, making a small 
reserve for the salary of a master for the parochial school. 

At an early period of his occupation of Lambeth Palace, 
Archbishop Sancroft had an opportunity of paying due respect to 
the insulted remains of one of the greatest and most venerable 
of his predecessors. Archbishop Parker. At the time of the 
rebellion*, Lambeth Palace had shared the wretched fate of 
many ecclesiastical edifices, in being exposed to rude insult and 
violation. It fell to the possession of one of the parliamentary 
officers. Colonel Thomas Scott, whose temper seems to have well 
accorded with the views of the party in whose service he was 
employed. He converted the chapel where Archbishop Parker's 
remains were deposited, and where a monument was erected to 
his memory, into a hall or dancing-room; and, either for the 
purpose of showing his hatred to episcopacy in general, or else in 
the mere wantonness of profane and ferocious insolence, caused 
the remains of that venerable prelate to be dug up, the lead 
which enclosed them to be plucked off and sold, and the bones 

* 8eo DUGAEEL*8 Hiitory f^ Lombeih Palaee. 
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to be buried in a dunghill. In this state thej continued for some 
time after the Restoration. At last, Sir William Dngdale, 
hearing by chance of the transaction, repaired to Archbishop 
Sancrofty and made him acquainted with it. The archbishop 
immediately caused diligent search to be made, and procured the 
assistance of an order from the House of Lords. The bones 
being at last found, were decently deposited for the second time 
in the chapel, near the same spot where the monument formerly 
stood. Over them are the following words cut in the marble 
pavement of the chapel : 

Coipus Matthffii AnJiiepiscopi tandem hie qoiescit. 
The archbishop ordered the same monument, which had 
formerly covered these remains, to be erected in the vestibule of the 
chapel, and himself composed the inscription, which is still to be 
seen engraved on a plate of brass affixed to it. The inscription is 
drawn up with singular neatness, and in very pure Latin, and is 
calculated to convey a high idea of the correctness of the arch* 
bishop'^s classical taste. It is as follows: — 

MaTTH^I AeCHIBPISCOPI CCHOTAPBlUlC. 

Corpus enim (ne nescias, lector,) 

In adyto hujus sacelU olim rite conditum, 

A sectariis perduellibns, anno xdcxlviii, 

Efiracto sacrilege hoc ipso tumulo, 

Elo^o sepulchrali impi^ rd&xo, 
Direptis nefari^ exuviis plumbeis, 
Spoliatum, violatum, eliminatum ; 
Etiam sub sterquilinlo (proh scelus) abstrasnm, 
Rege demum (phradente cobIo et terrft) redenntOi 
Ex decreto Baronuin Angli®, sedulo qiuesitom, 
Et sacello postluninio redditum, 
In ejus quasi medio taudem quiescit ; 
Et quiescat utinam, 
Non nisi tubA ultimfi solidtandum. 
Qui denuo desecrabit, sacer esto. 

Occasions were not wanting, on which Archbishop Bancroft 
maintained the discipline of the Church, with a just degree of 
dignity and firmness. A remarkable and unusual instance of 
this occurred in his suspension of Dr. Thomas Wood, bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, from his episcopal functions, on account 
of his neglect of his diocese, and other misdemeanours. In this 
bishop we have an unhappy example of a very undeserving per- 
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son having been raised to that impoi1;ant and dignified station in 
the Church, by most unworthy and disgraceful means. It is 
recorded* that he obtained his bishopric immediately from Charles 
IT., through the interest of the Duchess of Cleveland, and that 
he recommended himself to her, by contriving that his niece, a 
wealthy heiress, to whom he was guardian, should marry the Duke 
of Southampton, son of the duchess. After he was placed in the 
bishopric, he grossly neglected the concerns of the diocese, residing 
entirely out of it, and performing none of the functions. In addi^ 
tion to this, he refused to build an episcopal house, although he 
received money for this purpose from the heirs of his predecessor, 
and although he cut down from the estates of the see, as for this 
building, timber which he afterwards sold. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury considered that a case of this flagrant nature demanded 
the interference of his metropolitan authority. He accordingly, 
in April, 1684, suspended t Bishop Wood from his episcopal dig- 



• See Bishop Kenneths Papers iii 
Lansdowne MSS. in British Museum, 
V. 987. 159. 

t As transactioBS of this description 
are very rare in the Church, it may be 
satisfactory to give the instiiiment of 
suspension, taken from Archbishop San- 
croft's registers among the Lambeth 
records : 

In Dei nomine Amen. Cum coram 
vcnerabili et egregio viro Dom° Bic' 
Lloyd, milite et legum doctore surro- 
gate venerabilis et egregii viri Dom* 
Boberti Wyseman militis et legum doc- 
torisalmie curiae Cantuariensis de arcu- 
bus Londin. officialis principalis legitime 
constituti, quoddam negotium officii pro- 
motum per Philippum Jacob Gen. con- 
tra reverendum in Cliristo Patrem ac 
dominum dominum Tliomam permis- 
sione divin& Coventr. et Litclif. Episco- 
pnm nuper pendebat et vertebatur. 
Cnmque dictum negotium per prsefatum 
Philippum Jacob promotorem officii 
pnedicti et pncfatum reverendum pa- 
trem dominum Thomam Kpiscopum an- 
tedictum commissum et relatuni fuerit 
arbitrio reverendomm in Christo pa- 
trum ac dominoram dominonuu Henrici 



per missionc divina Londin. Episcopi ac 
Domini Wilh"*' permissione divin& Pe« 
troburgensis Episcopi arbitrorum hinc 
inde electorum per eos audieudum et 
terminandum, prout in actis hujus Al- 
mfe Curiae Cantuariensis de arcubus 
plenius liquet et apparet : Cunque dicti 
reverendi patres per judicium laudum 
sive sententiam eorum manibus et 
sigillis infra tempus eis pi-sefixum, et 
limitatnm subscriptum sigillatum et 
deliberatimi inter alia in dicto judicio, 
laudo, sive sententia prsefatum reveren- 
dum dominum Thomam peimissione 
di\in^ Coventr. et Litchf. Episcopum 
ab officio suo et functione Episcopali et 
a beneficiis proficuis et perquisitis Epi- 
scopatus pnedicti suspendendum fore 
adjudicaverint et determinaverint do- 
nee mihl Wilhelmo providentia divind 
Cantuariens. Archlepiscopo plenam 
fecerit et debitam submis&ionem pro 
absentia su4 a su& dicecesi, noglectu 
officii sui et coeteiis criminibus contra 
eum allegatis et probatis. Cum denique 
dictum judicium laudum ct sententia 
arbitrorum antedictorum fuerit, et $it 
per sententiam definitivam hujus almse 
curisB Cantuariensis de arcubus confir« 
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nity and functions. The bishop submitted some time after, and 
the suspension was taken ofF in May, 1686. However, this exer* 
cise of authority, tempered with mildness, unfortunately seems 
to have failed in producing the desired effect; for the bishop 
appears to have continued in the habit of residing at a distance 
from his diocese, and of neglecting its concerns. 

About the end of the year 1684, a communication was made 
to the archbishop from Dr. Covel, then resident at the Hague, as 
chaplain to the Princess of Orange, at the suggestion and insti* 
gation of some persons there, recommending an attempt at the 
formation of a public league for the defence of the Protestant 
cause. Nothing more is known respecting the particulars of the 
plan, or the characters and motives of the persons who werd 
forward in moving it, than is unfolded in the letter of the arch* 
bishop to Dr. Covel, and Dr. CoveFs reply. The archbishop's 
letter exhibits a striking proof of that cautious wisdom, and 
sagacious insight into human characters, for which he was so 
singularly distinguished ; and Dr. CoveFs reply clearly shows 
that the view which the archbishop took of the motives which 
led to the communication was perfectly just. 



From Archbishop Sancroft* to Dr. Covel at the Hague. 

"Sir, ''January 2, 1684 

" Almost over since I received your letter I have been 

under so great a distemper as I scarce ever felt before in my 



mat. rstificat. et sententiat. Idcirco 
no6 Wilhelinus providentia diviD& Can- 
tnariensis Archiepiscopus totius Axigliso 
Pi'imus et Metropolitaniis pnofatum 
et reverendnin in Christo patreiu ac 
dominum dominum Thoniam perniis- 
sione diving Coven tr. et Litchf. Kpi- 
scopum ab officio sno et functione Kpi- 
scopali et a beneficiis proiicuis et per- 
quisitis Episcopatiis pi'sedict. donee 
fecerit nobis plenam et debitam sub- 
mlssionem pro absentid snft a snft 
dicecesi, neglectu officii sui et omnibus 
aliis criminibns contra eum aUegatit) et 
probatifl suependimus in his scriptts. 
W. Cakt. 



Lecta die Sabbath. 19 Julii 16S4, inter 
horas nndec. et duodec. antemeridianas 
per reV™ Christo patrem ac dominum 
dominum Wilhelmum providentid di- 
ving Cantuar Archicp. in capella sua 
infra mancrinm snum de Lambehyth 
in com. Surrice^ad humilem petitionem 
M, Everardi Erton, &c. prffisentibua 
tunc et ibidem reverendo in Christo 
patre ac domino domino Francisco per- 
missionc divinft Iloifen. Episcopo ac 
reverendo in Christo patre Johanne 
permissione divinft Insuko Man et So- 
dorcnsis Episcopo Domino Bristolen 
Electo. 
• See Tanner's MSS.V. 32. No. 214. 
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life, occasioned by old age and the severity of the present season, 
and that followed with so great a decay of strength and spirits 
that I was not able to hold up my head to do any business. 
And, though as yet but little relieved, I have at last taken up 
my pen to say something to your letter, because it is perhaps 
expected. And I shall begin with this necessary protestation, 
that there are not, it may be, many persons who have a deeper 
or more tender resentment than I have of the sad and deplor- 
able state of the reformed churches in some parts of the 
continent of Europe: and I should count it my joy and the 
crown of my rejoicing, if I could contribute anything, besides 
my daily prayers, ut videat Detis et requiraty towards restoring 
and advancing them to a yet better condition. I would also 
reckon it among the greater felicities of my life, if I might find 
myself in capacity to do any agreeable service to those very great 
and most illustrious persons, whose names gild and ennoble your 
paper. 

*' But since I am required in the first place to open my own 
mind, and to give my opinion as to the expedient at present 
advanced, I am very much afraid it will have little or no effect 
toward the pious design so well intended. In one of the places, 
whither it is addressed, things are, you know, infinitely embroiled 
and exasperated, and brought to the utmost extremity ; so that 
it is hardly seasonable, if decent, to move anything there of this 
kind. The other place is the country and the proper soil of 
flatteries, where they are sown so thick, and come up daily so 
rank, that they grow up oftentimes into something too like 
blasphemies. And how well or favourably they are like to be 
received there, that come to tell the truth, to blame the present 
conduct, and to suggest unwelcome, or indeed any other, counsels, 
were not perhaps unfit to be thought of beforehand. After so 
long a train of uninterrupted and prodigious successes, to think 
that they may be remonstrated or harangued into wiser or more 
moderate counsels, is all one as to hope to calm a tempest with 
a lesson upon the lute, or to silence the roaring of the winds with 
a trim air upon the flageolet. Remonstrances between princes 
signify little, and therefore are not used, but when there is some- 
thing else in readiness to keep them in countenance when they 
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»re despised, and to go on when they are forced to give over. 
And if that be indeed the last resort intended in this proposition, 
I must beg pardon if I refuse utterly to give any opinion on so 
nice a subject. 

** And thus, sir, I having in some measure, and as my present 
unhealthiness would give leave, given some answer to your letter, 
and made some declaration of my own opinion upon the main 
matter propounded, the rest, I conceive, falls all to the ground : 
and, in particular, as to the communicandum you sent enclosed, I 
have little to return that is fit for paper. For, though I would 
be glad to serve my brethren, yet their trumpet gives so uncertain 
a sound, that I know not how to prepare myself to do it. They 
seem sometimes to give me some commission; but presently 
after, they take it back again, with so many limitations and 
wary restrictions, that at last it becomes not feasible. Upon 
consideration, I find that the only thing practicable in it, is id 
rem totam silentio prematn ; which, I assure you, I have done 
hitherto, and will do for the future most faithfully and religiously; 
and I have right, I think, to expect the same silence from them 
and you. 

*^ And now, upon this occasion, let me tell you an adventure 
which befell me some years since. There came to dine with me 
a foreign ambassador from one of the northern crowns, who, after 
dinner, threw this blunt and abrupt question at me ; ^ Why do 
not you persuade the king to put himself in the head of the 
Protestant league against France l ^ I answered him, as was 
meet, with questions : ' And why do not you, in order hereto, 
persuade your king, from whom it should begin, forthwith to 
adjust all diiferences with his neighbouring kings? They are 
brethren of the same confession, worship, and discipline ; nearest 
neighbours, yet most deadly implacable enemies, that omit no 
occasion on either side of ruining and destroying one another. 
Since, therefore, you have put me on the why not, why do not 
they appoint, the best and wisest men of both kingdoms a com- 
mittee de finibus requirendis^ in the first place; and, in the next, 
to arbitrate all things in question between them; and, in fine, 
to establish a firm, holy, and inviolable league, offensive and 
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defensive, betwixt them and their kingdoms for ever. And, this 
being done, why should they not put over to the other side, and 
persuade into this blessed hannony, which one would think 
should not be difficult, those mighty princes on the opposite 
shore, with the rest all over Germany ? And when you see such 
a body of a league prepared, it will be more seasonable to inquire, 
and more easy to find, who shall be the head/ The ambassador 
answered not my question ; nor was I any further troubled with 
his. 

" You'll say, perhaps, these are fine airy speculations, like 
some mechanical designs, easily laid down upon paper; but when 
we go on to practice, the matter will prove stubborn and un- 
manageable. It may be so; I fear it will be so. But yet, 
whatever becomes of your project or mine, or any other particular 
scheme, I can by no means, as our brethren seem to do, give up 
the whole Protestant cause at once, as lost and desperate, and 
ready to breathe its last. No ! — God hath, by the Reformation, 
kindled and set up a light in Christendom, which, I am fully 
persuaded, shall never be extinguished. Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but the word of the Lord endureth for ever : and this 
is the word which hath been preached amongst us. Only let 
them that suffer according to the will of God commit the keeping 
of their souls to Him in well doing ; let them adore the unsearch- 
able depths of His wise providence : who, when all our fine 
policies are baffled and defeated, will take the matter into His 
own hands, and perfect what concerns us in a way we think not 
of: for His is the kingdom of the power; to Him be the glory 
for ever. Amen. 

(Signed) «W.C,^ 

Dr. Covel's Answer to Archbishop Sancroft*. 

*' Hagti4^ January U, 168^. 
" May it please your Grace, 

" Your letter hath not only given a full demonstration of 

your most admirable wisdom and ample testimony of your hearty 

affections for the reformed religion, but you have therein highly 

• Tann. MSS. v. 32. No. 216. 
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advanced the glory of our own church above all the suspicions 
and calumnies that vain and malicious men (whereof we have 
not a few in these parts,) can suggest, or cast upon it. I do not 
doubt but the conimunicandum which I was ordered to send your 
Grace was really an honest intention of well disposed men ; yet I 
must freely tell you, that I believe some here would have been 
glad if it might have proved a snare, or have given them any 
handle to traduce us ; for I have often found in these places a 
devilish spirit at work in some men's minds, (especially in the 
vagabonds of our own country,) whose whole business and design 
in these troublesome times is to blacken us as much as possible. 
Your Grace has exactly observed the apostle^s rule avBpi^eaOe teav 
KparatovTc: you have most rationally satisfied the good men 
amongst us, to whom I have communicated your answer ; and it 
will utterly confound the false brethren, and at least shatter their 
rotten hearts, and much abate their impudence, if not quite stop 
their mouths. With those it hath the same effect that your 
Grace's answer had to the northern ambassador ; I suppose they 
will give over their design. To these it will prove, I doubt not, 
a sufficient bar to hinder those impressions which their sly and 
malicious insinuations might otherwise have made upon some 
(perhaps good, but) too easy and credulous minds.'' 

There are no traces of any further communications having 
taken place on this subject between the archbishop and Dr. 
Covel. 

From the high and honourable feelings which Archbishop 
Bancroft at all times displayed, it could not be doubted that he 
would view with great indignation all attempts at trafficking with 
church preferments. An instance occurred, in which he ex- 
pressed his opinion on such conduct with the warmth which 
became him. An Archdeacon of Lincoln, having been convicted 
of simony in the ecclesiastical courts, presented a petition to the 
king for a pardon. The king referred the petition to the con- 
sideration of the archbishop, and desired him to report upon it. 
The archbishop gave his opinion in most unequivocal teniis in 
the following letter addressed to his majesty. 
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" May it please your Majesty*, 

'^ The matter of fact for which the petitioner stands con* 
demned is confessed in the petition; and the matter of law, 
whether the fact be simony, is not, I think, doubted of, by any 
one but himself. His whole defence is nothing but shifting and 
tergiversation, both below at Lincoln and here in the Arches. 
And now, ike sentence having overtaken him, he appeals the 
second time to your majesty in chancery, as if he were still 
confident of his innocence, and yet at the same time confesseth 
his guilt by imploring your majesty'^s gracious pardon. 

'^ Sire, the crime he stands convicted of, is a pestilence that 
walketh in darkness; too often committed, but very seldom 
discovered. And now there is a criminal detected, if your majesty 
shall think fit, which God forbid, to rescue him from the penalty, 
the markets of Simon Magus will be more frequented than 
ever. Much rather, seeing he hath the courage to appeal to the 
delegates, to the delegates let him go ; which yet, with all the 
rest, is humbly submitted to your majesty^s wisdom and justice. 

(Signed) " W. C.^ 



When Charles the Second lay on his death-bed, under a fit 
of apoplexy. Archbishop Sancroft, with some other prelates, 
especially Bishop Ken, attended to assist his devotions. The 
archbishop, as Bishop Burnet relates, addressed the dying 
monarch in a weighty exhortation, in which he used great 
freedom of speech, alleging that he felt it necessary to do so on 
so awful an occasion, when he, to whom his words were directed, 
was going to be judged by One who is no respecter of persons. 
The king made him no answer : and paid no attention to the 
devotions and exhortations offered to him by any of the Protestant 
divines. 

^^ Bishop Ken,^^ as Bishop Burnet relates, '^ applied himself 



• See Tann. MSS. 32. 208. It oaght 
to be mentioned that there is no date 
to this letter, nor mention of the name 
of the king, whether Charles or James, 
to whom it was addressed. Thus, 
though here it is referred to Charles, 
it is not certain that this is rightly 



done. It should be mentioned that, 
on referring to Lekeve*s Fasti, it ap- 
pears that the same person was Arch- 
deacon of Lincoln from 1666 to 171ft* 
Thus, whatever sentence was passed 
on this occasion, it is clear that he was 
not deprived of his situation. 
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much to the awakeuing of the king^s conscience. He spoke with 
a great elevation, both of thought and expression, like a man 
inspired, as those who were present told me. He resumed the 
matter often, and pronounced many short ejaculations, and prayers, ^ 
which affected all that were present, except him who was most 
concerned, who seemed to take no notice of him, and made him 
no answers.*" The prelates strongly urged upon him to receive 
the holy sacrament, but this he steadily refused. 

Some persons attributed this behaviour of the king to indif- 
ference on the subject of religion. But others at the time con* 
jectured a different motive ; namely, his desire to receive the last 
offices of religion from the hands of a Roman Catholic priest. 
And this, it appears, certainly was the case. King James, then 
Duke of York, relates that he himself stood by the bed side, 
while the Protestant bishops were speaking with the king on the 
subject of religion; and, he adda, seeing thai he would not 
receive the sacrament from them, and knowing his sentiments, 
he desired the company to stand a little from the bed, and then 
asked the king whether he should send for a priest; to which 
he replied, '* For God's sake, brother, do, and lose no time.'^ 
Accordingly, the duke sent for Father Huddleston, who came 
into the king's chamber by a back stairs. The duke whispered in 
the king's ear that everything was prepared ; on which the king 
ordered that all who were in the bedchamber should withdraw, 
except the duke, and the Earls of Bath and Feversham ; and 
then, as the circumstances are related by Huddleston himself, he 
made the king go through some acts of contrition, and after such 
a confession as he could then make, he gave him absolution, and 
administered extreme unction and the other sacraments. It is 
added that the king seemed to be much relieved on receiving 
these religious offices*. 

* See L\f0 qf Jamei II., p. 747 ; Eteltn's Memoirs, and Bitrket's 
Oum Times, 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM THE ACCESSON OF JAMES THE SECOND TO THE 
DECLARATION FOR LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 

Address of the Bisliops to King James on his Accession — His Coronation by 
Archbishop Sancroft — Articles for the Regulation of Ordinations and 
Institutions, &c. — King James's Endeavours to silence the Qei^ — ^Eccle- 
siastical ^Commission — the Archbishop's Refusal to sit in it — Reasons for 
this Refusal, and Effects of it — Letter to the King respecting Preferments — 
Opposition as a Govei-nor of tlie Charterhouse to the Dispensing Power- 
Letters from and to Mary, Princess of Orange. 

The day after the demise of Charles, and the accession of James 
to the throne, February 7, 168f, Archbishop Sancroft, accom- 
panied by as iflany of the bishops as happened to be then in 
London, ^waited on the new king, and presented to him an 
address. The presentation of an address from this quarter at so 
early a period after the accession of a new monarch seems to have 
been unusual. The archbishop probably intended, by this early 
and warm expression of gratitude on the part of the Chui*ch for 
his gracious promises of favour and support to it made in his first 
speech to the privy council, to recall them to his recollection, 
and to fix him to the performance of them. It is curious to 
compare the expressions of goodwill to the Protestant Church 
used by James on his accession, and the hopes thereby excited in 
the members of the Church, with the events which afterwards 
took place. The address is as follows : — 



Address^ of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops to 
King Jame^ the Second on his Accession, 

" May it please your Majesty, 

" We are here this morning (the few bishops that are 
about the town) with design to throw ourselves at your majesty^s 
feet ; and there, in the names of ourselves and our brethren, and 

* See Appendix to Letters tf Henry ^ Earl of Chrendofi, v. ii, p. 276. 
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the whole state of the clergy of the realm, to profess our duty 
and our loyalty to your majesty, your heirs, and successors. Sir, 
it hath been accounted the distinctive character of the Established 
Church, it is her glory and her holy boast, that she hath been 
always loyal to her kings, even in the greatest trials ; and she 
esteems it one of her greatest honours, that your majesty hath 
oftentimes of late publicly declared and acknowledged it. And 
we humbly desire your majesty to be assured that we will make 
it the endeavour of our lives to make good the fair opinion you 
have been pleased to express concerning us, in all the instances 
of our duty, how costly or how hazardous soever they may prove 
to us. 

'^ Sir, when we came first within the prospect (the sad 
prospect) of what befell us yesterday in the morning, we could 
not but think, that, at such a time as this is, we should have had 
much, very much, to ask of your majesty, and to beg it upon our 
knees with the same earnestness with which we would petition 
for our lives, if they were all in question : but your majcsty^B 
great and unexampled goodness hath prevented us. In that most 
auspicious moment in '>vhich you first sat down in the chair, to 
which God and your right have advanced you, you were pleased 
in our favour to make that admirable declaration, which we 
ought to write down in letters of gold, and engrave in marble. 
However, we shall treasure it up in our hearts as the greatest 
foundation of comfort, which this world can afford us in our 
present condition. So that we have nothing to ask your majesty, 
but that you would be (what you have always been observed to 
be) yourself; that is, generous and just and true to all you once 
declare ; nor anything to tender in return to your majesty, but 
our most humble thanks, with our hearts and affections, our lives 
and fortunes, together with our ardent prayers to Almighty God 
(which shall never be wanting), that He would make the rest of 
your majesty^s reign happy and prosperous, and suitable to these 
glorious beginnings ; and at last crown your majesty with his 
own glory in the world that is to come.**' 

The archbishop officiated at the ceremony of the coronation 
of James II.; and the fact of his placing with his own hands the 
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cro\^^ on the head of this monarch seems to have greatly con« 
tributed to bind his attachment to him as his only lawful sove* 
reign, and to confirm him in the steady refusal to transfer, under 
the subsequent change, his allegiance to another. One important 
deviation from established usage took place at the coronation of 
James II., in the omission of the administration of the sacrament 
of the Lord^s Supper*, according to the rites of the Church of 
England. This omission was of course made, if not by the 
express direction, at least in conformity with the known wishes 
of the king, who, as a Papist, had conscientious objections to 
receiving the sacrament according to those rites. It was alleged 
by some persons that the archbishop departed from the line of 
conduct which became him, when he consented to perform the 
ceremony with such an important omission. Undoubtedly, it 
may be allowed, that he would have acted more in consistency 
with that striking feature in his character of rigid and unbending 
firmness, had he peremptorily insisted on performing the whole 
ceremony without any such omission, if he performed it at all« 
At the same time, it may be reasonably doubted whether, on a 
sound view of the case, this refusal would have been justifiable. 
James was an avowed Papist; a fact which implied a conscientious 
objection to receive the holy communion according to the rites of 
the Church of England; and parliament, by refusing to exclude 
him from the succession to the throne, although he was an avowed 
Papist, had for the time sanctioned the principle that a Papist 
might sit on the throne. It may therefore be said that the nation 
had indirectly consented, that the coronation ceremony should be 
performed in such a manner as a Papist could conscientiously 
comply with. Add to this, if the primate had refused to perform 
the ceremony with the omission which circumstances rendered 
necessary, it might have been expected that the other bishops 
would do the same; and thus, the singular case would have 
occurred of the heads of the Church refusing to crown a sovereign 



* In Bishop Tanner's Papen, v, 31. 
p. 91, are Archbishop Sancroffs private 
memoranda respecting the coronation 
of James II. Referring to the part 
of the service where the communion 
is usually administered, he says, " Now 



the king and queen being crowned, the 
archbishop should immediately begin 
the communion : but, there being no 
eammunum, here follow the final 
prayers." 
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whom the legislature acknowledged. It has been stated*, how- 
ever, that Archbishop Sancroft afterwards reproached himself for 
consenting to this omission, and that the circumstance lay heavy 
on his spirits. 

In 1685, the subject of the ordination of ministers of the 
Church, in strict conformity with what was required by the 
canons, again drew the attention of Archbishop Sancroft. He 
summoned a meeting of some of the bishops of his province at 
Lambeth Palace, and the following excellent resolutions were 
agreed upon, to be adopted in their own practice, and to be 
recommended for adoption to the other bishops, for the combined 
purposes of enforcing a more careful selection of persons for the 
ministry, and a more strict adherence to the canons of the Church, 
aa to the age at which ordination was conferred, the seasons of 
the year for ordaining, and t)ther similar particulars. 



Articles f for the better Regulation of Ordinations and Instil 
tutions and other admissions to Cure ofSouls^ into tehich much 
abuse and uncanonicai practices have lately crq>t. 

It is agreed by and between the archbishop and bishops of 
the province of Canterbury, and they do hereby mutually and 



* See Sal mow's Liv9» q/* English 
Biihopif p. 9& He refers for this asser- 
tion to a note in Ke n nett*8 History of 
England, which, however, is not to be 
found according to his reference. The 
following is the letter of King James 
to the archbishop, requiring his attend- 
ance at the coronation, and his per- 
formance of the duties which belonged 
to him. The terms in which it is ex- 
pressed show that it would have been, 
to say the least, a very ungracious act 
in the archbishop to refuse officiating 
in the ceremony. 

«• James R, 

*• Most reverend Father in God, 
we greet you well. Whereas we have 
appointed the 23rd day of April next 
for the solemnity of our and our royal 
consort the queen*s coronation. These 
are therefore to will and command you. 



all excuses set apart, that yon make 
your personal attendance on us, at the 
time above-mentioned, to do and per- 
form such sei*vices as shall be required 
and belong unto you. And we do 
further require you to send forthwith 
circular letters to the respective bishops 
of your province, enjoining them to 
attend us at the same time, whereof 
you and they are not to fail And so 
we bid you very hearty farewelL Given 
at our Court at Whitehall, the 23rd 
day of March, 108}, in the first year 
of our reign. 

" To the Most Reverend Fathsr in 
God, William Lord Archbishop ^f 
CarUerhury, Primate <^ all England 
and Metropolitan,^* 

See Registr. Sancroft, foL 337. 
t See WiLKiNS's Concilia M, Brit. 
Archiep, Sancrqft. 
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solemnly promise for themselves respectively to one another as 
followeth. 

I. That they will henceforth ordain no man deacon, except 
he be twenty-three years old, unless he have a faculty: which the 
archbishop declares he will not grant, but upon very urgent occa- 
sion ; nor priest, unless he be full and complete twenty-four years 
old, as it is indispensably required in the preface to the book of 
ordination ; nor unless the canonical age be either by an extract 
out of the register book of the parish, where the person to be 
ordained was born, under the hands of the minister and church- 
wardens there, or if no registers be kept or found there, by some 
other means sufficiently attested. 

II. That they will not admit or institute any person who 
hath been formerly ordained, to cure of souls, unless it appear by 
a like testimonial, that when he was ordained he was of canonical 
age; none but those who are so ordained being by the late Act of 
Uniformity and the statute 13 Eliz. c. 12. § 5. capable to be 
admitted to any benefice with cure. 

III. That they will ordain no man deacon or priest, who hath 
not taken some degree of school in one of the universities of this 
realm ; unless the archbishop, in some extraordinary case, and 
upon the express desire and request of the bishop ordaining, 
shall think fit to dispense with this particular, the person so to 
be dispensed with, being in all things else qualified, as the said 
thirty-fourth canon requires, 

IV. That they will ordain none but such as either have 
lived within their respective dioceses for the three years last past, 
and are, upon their own personal knowledge, or by the testimony 
of three of the neighbouring ministers whom they think fit to 
rely upon, found to be worthy of what they pretend to, or also 
do exhibit sufficient and authentic testimony thereof from the 
bishop, or bishops, within whose jurisdiction they have resided 
for the last three years, or from some college in one of the uni- 
versities in which they are or lately have been gremials ; to the 
end that there may be (by one or more of these methods) suffi- 
cient moral assurance to the bishop, by competent witnesses, of 
the good life and conversation of the persons to be ordained, for 
full three years last past as the said canon requires. And the 
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archbishop does declare, that he will not give any man, beneficed 
in one diocese, a faculty to take^ and hold a benefice in another, 
unless the bishop, in whose diocese he is already beneficed, doth 
give him a fair dimission and testimony, together with his 
express consent to that very purpose. 

V. That they will admit none to holy orders but such as are 
presented to some ecclesiastical preferment then void in that 
diocese, or have some other title specified and allowed in the 
thirty-third canon; among which a curacy under a parson or 
vicar, during his pleasure, is not to be accounted to be one, 
unless that parson or vicar doth, under his hand and seal, and 
before witnesses, oblige himself to the bishop both to accept that 
person bona fide (when he shall be ordained and licensed by 
the bishop) to serve under him, and assist him, and also to allow 
him such salary as the bishops shall approve of, so long as he 
shall continue doing his duty there ; and, lastly, not to put him 
out of that employment, but for reasons to be allowed by the 
bishop. 

VI. That they will ordain no man, who hath a title allowed 
by the canon, if the benefice to which that title relates lie within 
another diocese, except he exhibit letters dimissory from the 
bishop, in whose diocese his title and employment is. 

VII. That they will ordain no man but upon the Lord^s 
days immediately following the jejunia quatuor temporum^ ex- 
cept he have a faculty to be ordained extra tempora; and such a 
faculty the archbishop declares he will not grant, but upon very 
urgent occasion, as (for instance) if one who is not in full orders 
be presented to some benefice; for of it, since the last Act of 
Uniformity, he is not capable, till he be ordained priest. 

VIII. That they will ordain no man (of what qualities or 
gifts soever) both deacon and priest in one day; nor any man 
priest, until he shall have continued in the office of a deacon the 
space of a whole year, and behaved himself faithfully and dili- 
gently in the same. And if, upon urgent occasion, it shall, for 
reasonable causes, seem good unto the bishop to shorten that 
time, yet, even in that case, there being four times of ordination 
in the year, he shall give the deacon^s order in the end of one 
Ember week; and (if the case may bear that delay) the priest^s 

K 
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order not till the next ensuing ; or, in the utmost necessity, not 
till the Sunday, or holiday next following; and that too, not 
without a faculty. But in the same day none shall be made both 
deacon and priest, that some decent shadow,. at least, or footstep 
of so ancient and laudable a practice may be retained and 
observed amongst us. 

IX. That they will ordain none but such as shall, a full 
month before the day of ordination, bring or send to the bishop 
notice in writing of their desire to enter into holy orders, together 
with such certificate of their age, and such testimonials of their 
behaviour and conversation, as are above required ; to the end 
that the bishop may (if he think fit) make further inquiry into 
all particulars, and also give open monitions to all men to except 
against such as they may perhaps know not to be worthy, as it 
is expressly required by that excellent canon 1564, and may be 
performed, as otherwise, so generally by affixing a schedule of the 
names of the candidates upon the doors of the cathedral, for as 
long time before as they are given in : nor any but such as shall 
also repair personally to the bishop in the beginning of the Ember 
week, or on Thursday in that week at the latest, to the end that 
there may be time for the strict and careful examination of every 
person so to be ordained, both by the archdeacon, and by the 
bishop himself, and such other as shall assist him at the impo* 
sition of hands, or he shall think fit to employ herein; and that 
they may also be present in the cathedral, and observe the 
solemn fast, and join in the solemn prayers, which are at that 
time to be put up to God in their behalf. 

X. Lastly, That some time in the week, after every ordi- 
nation, whether intra or extra tempora^ the bishop ordaining 
shall send a certificate under his hand and seal, attested by the 
archdeacon, and such other clergymen as assisted at the ordi- 
nation, containing the names and surnames of all the persons then 
ordained, the place of their birth, their age, the college where 
they were educated, with the degree they have taken in the 
university, the title upon which they are ordained, and upon 
whose letters dimissory, if they came out of another diocese; to 
which shall be subjoined a particular account of all such as then 
offered themselves to ordination, and were refused; as alBo of the 
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reasons for which the bishop refused them. All which the arch- 
bishop doth undertake and promise to cause to be entered into a 
ledger book for that purpose, to the end that it may be, as it 
were eecUHm matrictda for this province. 

W. Cant. 
W. Asaph. William Norwich. 

Fban. Ely. 

Tho. Bath bt Wblls. 

But our attention must now be turned to the state of public 
affairs, in which the interests of the Church were materially con- 
cerned. Notwithstanding King Jameses professions on ascending 
the throne, he soon gave no equivocal proofs of his designs against 
the Protestant religion, by surrounding himself with Popish 
counsellors, and pursuing a course of measures, the tendency of 
which could not be mistaken. The Protestant clergy, excited by 
the tone of increased confidence which the Papists assumed, and 
the eagerness with which they endeavoured to propagate their 
tenets, naturally felt it their duty to augment their exertions in 
justifying, in their public discourses, the great principles of the 
Reformation, in pointing out in forcible terms the errors of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and in defending their own faith at 
those points at which it was most violently assailed. The effect 
of this zeal and activity on the part of the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church was felt by the Papists as a powerful obstacle to 
the accomplishment of their hopes ; and some measure appeared 
necessary to restrain them in the course which they were thus 
actively pursuing. With this view, James published directions* 
to the archbishops, to be through them conveyed to the clergy, 
" to prohibit their preaching on controversial points,''' The pre- 
tended object was to allay the heats and animosities which pre- 
vailed among Christians of different sects ; but the real design 
was too plain to be mistaken, that of silencing the Protestant 



* Bearing date, March 25, 168{. 
See Kkkkett'b History, t. iii. p. 464. 
These directions had been before pub- 
lished by Charles II. at the beginning 
of his reign^ with the real design of 



calming the violent religions heata 
which then prevailed. They were now 
adopted by James with a very different 
design. 
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clergy, in order that the active zeal of the Roman Catholics might 
have free scope for producing its effect. 

But the ministers of the Established Church were not to be 
restrained from doing their duty on points where conscientious 
feeling was so deeply concerned, by an authority to which, in such 
a matter, they could not defer. In proportion as they saw the 
designs against their religion gradually developed, and assuming 
a less doubtful character, they redoubled their activity in endea- 
vouring to fix deeply on the minds of their congregations prin- 
ciples of firm attachment to the Protestant cause. No period, in 
fact, has occurred since the Reformation, in which the learning 
and talents of eminent members of the Church have been more 
zealously employed in justifying the grounds on which that church 
stands, and in defending its doctrines and discipline against the 
Papists. A contemporary writer* remarks, "Notwithstanding 
this ensnaring letter of King James, the clergy of the Church of 
England were not wanting to their duty. For to their immortal 
honour, they did more to vindicate the doctrine of their own 
Church, and expose the errors of the. Church of Rome, both in 
their sermons and their writings, than ever had been done, either 
at honre or abroad, since the Reformation ; and in such a style, 
and with such an inimitable force of reasoning, as will be a 
standard of writing to succeeding ages.^^ The discourses and 
other writings, which were then composed, form collectively 
perhaps the most powerful bulwark against those adversaries, 
which has even been produced. They have been collected under 
the title of a Preservative against Popery-f^ in three folio volumes; 
and form a highly valuable repository of theological learning, 
most creditable to the erudition, the zeal, and the industry of the 
members of our national Church. 

King James, however, was not to be turned from his purpose 
by ordinary obstacles. Finding that Lis directions to the clergy 
failed in the designed effect of inducing them to forego the 
defence of their religion, he had recourse, in the next year, 1686 J, 



• Quoted in Keknett's HUtory^ 
. iii. p. 454. 
+ Ibid. 
X There is some ambiguity as to the 



date of this Commission. In Ken- 
KETT*8 Hutorffy (iii. 456), it is stated^ 
that although it was granted in the 
beginning of April, yet it was not 
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to a more powerful engine for reducing them to subjection and 
obedience ; viz., the establishment of a Commission for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into, and punishing, ecclesiastical offences. The 
powers given to the members of this Commission were of the 
most formidable character ; thej could summon before them per- 
sons of any rank in the Church, could proceed upon mere suspi- 
cion, could punish bj suspension, privation, and excommuni'^ 
cation ; and they were directed to execute diligently their 
office, '' notwithstanding any laws or statutes of the realm .'^^ 
Respecting this Commission, Evelyn justly remarks that the 
Commissioners were authorized to take upon them full power of 
all ecclesiastical ai&irs, in as unlimited a manner, or rather 
greater, than the late High Commission Court abrogated by Par- 
liament ; for it had not only the faculty to inspect and visit all 
bishops, but to change what laws and statues they should think 
fit to alter in the colleges of the Universities; to punish, suspend, 
and fine, administer oaths, and call witnesses'*^. 

The appointment of this Commission was generally felt to be 
a direct attack on the liberties of the country, and an illegal 
assumption of authority on the part of the crown. The imme- 
diate design, too, with which it was appointed, that of intimi- 
dating and humbling the Protestant clergy, was too clear to be 
mistaken. It is true that the power of delegating ecelesiastical 
authority to commissioners, had been exercised by the first Pro- 
testant sovereigns of England, and had been sanctioned by an 
express statute in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth''s reign ; yet 
the exercise of it had been conducted with so much severity, and 
had given rise to so many arbitrary exactions, that an express 
repeal of this statute was enacted, in the 17th of Charles I. In 
this repealing act, it was declared, that the clause empowering 
the sovereign to commission any person to exercise ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction should be void for ever, and that no new court 
pretending to such jurisdiction should ever be established. 

In order to lull the suspicions of the people respecting the 
design with which the Commission was instituted, and to dimi- 



opened till the beginning of August. 
EvELTK states in his DUuy, tliat he, 
•s one of the CommiBsioners of the 



Pri^'y Seal, affixed the seal to it on the 
14th of July. 
* Evelyn's Diarjfj July 14, 1686. 
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nish the unpopularity of the measure, King James named as 
commissioners three prelates of the Church, the ArchbiAop of 
Canterbury; Crew, bishop of Durham; and Sprat, bishop of 
Rochester : but, on the other hand, among the four lay commis- 
sioners some, it is stated, were Roman Catholics ; and, what was 
most important to his views, Jeffreys, then Lord Chancellor, was 
one of them, whose consent was made absolutely necessary to 
render valid any act of the Commission. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, without hesitation, declined 
to act in this Commission. He alleged, as his nominal plea, his 
great age and infirmities; but there cannot be the slightest doubt 
that his real objection was to the measure itself, and that he 
spurned at the idea of being made a tool for assisting in the pur- 
poses which the measure was intended to promote. He deemed 
it, however, preferable, on various grounds, to suffer his real 
motives to be inferred by the king, than directly to express them. 

The following are the terms of his petition to the king, in 
which he declined the appointment*. 



" To THE KlNG^S MOST EXCELLENT MaJESTY, 

^* The humble Petition of William, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

'^Showeth, — That your petitioner hath now almost com- 
pleted the three-score and tenth year of his life ; that the infir- 
mities which usually attend so great an age are already (and 
grow daily more and more) upon him ; that the affairs of the 
Church within the province of Canterbury are so many and so 
great, that they require all the application and diligence which 
any one person (though of better health, and greater vigour of 
body and mind than your petitioner is,) can possibly use : your 
petitioner, therefore, with the most profound submission, throwing 
himself down at your majesty's feet, most humbly and earnestly 
beseecheth your majesty, that you would be pleased graciously to. 



* See Appendix to Clabendon's 
Diary, irom Tanners Papers. This 
petition is there given without a date. 
Altliongh the archbishop may have 
learnt from general rumour that such 
a Commissioii was prepared^ and that 



he was to be appointed one of the 
commissioners, yet his petition to the 
king declining to act, must have been 
subsequent to July 14, the day when 
the seal was af&xed. 
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dispense with his attendance upon the execution of your late 
commission for causes ecclesiastical, in which so many great and 
able persons are engaged; to the end he may the better mind 
those things which belong to his single care, and have the more 
leisure, without obstruction, as to bless God for this your royal 
indulgence, so also to pray continually for all the blessings of 
hearen to be showered down upon your royal person, family, and 
government." 

Bishop Burnet, who too frequently betrays a readiness to 
embrace every opportunity of throwing out invidious insinuations 
against Archbishop Bancroft, instead of giving him credit for 
refusing to be made a tool on this occasion in furthering the pur? 
poses of the king and the party which surrounded him, blames 
him for not having acted with all the energy and spirit which 
became him. He says, " Bancroft lay silent at Lambeth. He 
seemed zealous against Popery in private discourse, but he was of 
such a timorous temper, and so set on the enriching his nephew, 
that he showed no sort- of courage. He would not go to thia • 
court when it was first opened, and declare against it, and give 
his reasons why he could not sit and act in it, judging it to be 
against law, but he contented himself with his not going to it*/' 

Here, in the first place, it is clear that Burnet was misin- 
formed as to the fact. The archbishop did not content himself 
with not going to the Commission court; but he addressed, as 
we have seen, a petition to the king, excusing himself in respect- 
ful terms, on the ground of age and infirmities ; thereby express^ 
ing, in terms not to be misunderstood by the king, his opinion of 
the Commission itself, and his clear disapprobation of the course 
of measures which it was intended to further* Whether it 
would have been more consistent with true courage and wisdom, 
to repair to the Commission court, and openly protest against it, 
as Burnet intimates he ought to have done, may admit of con- 
siderable doubt. On the one hand, it should be remembered that 
all the archbishop's prepossessions were in favour of supporting 
the royal prerogative : and it could be only by doing violence to 
the feelings instilled into his mind by education and habit, that 

• BuEKBT*0 Own TimUf ii. 076. 
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he could ever be brought to take the part which he did, in oppo- 
sition to King James. The archbishop probably thought, and 
wisely thought, that it is no light matter for a person in his 
station to set an example to the world of public and open oppo- 
sition to the authority of his lawful sovereign; because what 
might be^intended for good in this individual instance might be 
turned to purposes of evil by others, who would be ready to quote 
and to follow his example. He probably felt, that the necessity 
of the case ought fully to justify and to call for so strong a 
measure, before it was resorted to : and he hoped, no doubt, at 
this time, that the king was not so entirely given over to infatuated 
counsels, as to make avowed opposition absolutely necessary to 
turn him from them. If such was then his feeling and such bis 
hope, it was clearly the line dictated by duty and by prudence, 
rather to signify his disapprobation in the manner he did, than 
publicly to declare it, and in direct terms, or with hasty violence, 
to protest against the measures of the king. On the other hand, 
it certainly did not become him, as head of the Church, and 
charged with its highest interests, to act a feeble or a secondary 
part on a great emergency ; and if it had appeared to him, as 
perhaps it ought to have appeared, that by attending the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission court, and giving publicly his protest against 
the measure itself, and its proceedings, he could effectually have 
served the great cause, which he had so much at heart, unquesh 
tionably he ought, in defiance of all consequences to himself, to 
have taken that course. It must not be concealed that Sir 
James Mackintosh*, a candid writer, and a very competent 
judge, in relating these transactions, considers that the archbishop, 
by abstaining from attending as a Commissioner in his place, and 
from protesting against the legality of the Commission, failed in 
taking that straightforward and decisive course which became a 
person occupying the station which he filled ; and that, in the 
earlier proceedings of this court, his interference might have led 
to a very important result. 

As to the insinuations made by Bishop Burnet respecting the 
archbisliop'*s timorous nature and want of courage, his subsequent 
conduct in firmly opposing the attempts of the king against the 

, * See Macxik tosh's Hittoty qf the Revolution^ p. 89. 
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civil and religious liberties of the nation, when his perseve- 
rance in evil counsels made such opposition absolutely necessary, 
must, in the judgment of every impartial person, fully exempt 
him from such a charge, and ought to have saved him from the 
illiberal imputation of it. The assertion of the archbishop^s 
having been too much engaged in attending to the private emolu- 
ments of his family, to take the part which became him in the 
line of his public duties, may be safely considered as a mere 
gratuitous assertion, entirely destitute of proof. No trace is to 
be found in any part of his history, of his having betrayed, to any 
faulty excess, an avaricious disposition; but. on the contrary, 
various and splendid instances are recorded, of his free and disin- 
terested liberality. 

It sufficiently appears, from Archbishop Sancroft's papers*, that 
he did not lightly come to a decision on this important matter; but 
that, as was his habit on all occasions, he took great pains in 
endeavouring to form a correct opinion, by inquiring into the state 
of the law, perusing with attention all that was to be urged on 
both sides of the question, and noting the arguments and observa- 
tions which occurred to himself. Copious collections relating to 
this subject are still extant, written with his own hand, containing, 
as appears, partly the statements and opinions of others, and partly 
his own. He considers that there were two points which con- 
cerned the line of conduct he should take: first, whether a subject 
was compellable generally, to serve even in a lawful matter 
without his free consent ; and secondly, whether this Commission 
court was lawful or unlawful. — The following is a specimen of 
the manner in which he discusses it. After stating generally, 
the right of the state to the services of the subject, and after 
mentioning a case in which Coke and other judges refused to 
sit in the High Commission court, because it contained points 
against the laws; he proceeds "f — 

'^But even in lawful commissions granted for the public 
good, who can tell me of any that ever was punished for refusing 
to be judge, sergeant at law, justice of peace, &c., or so much as 
questioned i Suppose a Commission of seven ; any three being 
necessary, A being one of them : if A sit not, he is punishable, 

* See Tann. MSS. v. 460. f Ibid. v. 400. p. 149. 
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because it would cause a failure of justice, which the law abhors. 
But, if A sits, and any two with him, the proceedings are not 
retarded, the Commission may be executed, and the neglecters 
not punishable. And this Coke pleaded for his refusing to sit in 
the High Commission (inter alia) because there were other judges 
and commissioners enough to speed it. 

" Now he that gives Coke's reason for not sitting in the pre- 
sent High Commission (that is, because it is unlawful,) pleads to 
the jurisdiction of the court, which is a ticklish thing. For he 
will be overruled, and at last pronounced contumax^ and all 
alleged against him will be idAs^enproconfesso. Notwithstanding, 
the question remains, whether the new court be lawful or no. It 
seems not, because the statute 17 Ch. I. not only takes away the 
then High Commission court, but also prohibits for the future, 
any new court to be erected with the like powers and authorities. 
Now the powers granted by this new Commission are the same 
which the former commissioners had, by virtue of the statute 
1 Eliz. c. 1.; and by consequence, the exercise of them is illegal, 
and all acts, sentences and decrees thereupon, utterly void, and of 
no effect in law.**^ 

In the beginning of August, when the Ecclesiastical Commis* 
sion was first called into active operation, the temper and spirit 
in which its proceedings were conducted were shown to be of 
such a nature as to justify, to the fullest extent, the propriety of 
the archbishop'^s conduct in refusing absolutely to have any con- 
cern in it ; if they were not sufficient to call upon him to protest 
firmly against it, and to come forward with an active and vigorous 
opposition. 

The instance in which the Commission was first brought into 
action, is the well-knovm case of Compton, bishop of London** 
The king, in his anxiety to suppress the activity of the clergy in 



* Hume, in relatisg these events, 
speaks of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, as an expedient employed for the 
purpose of pimishing tho Bishop of 
London ; as if it vas instituted after 
the commission of his offences. But 
tlie fact is, that the Commission court 
was est^JoUshed^ as has herQ been stated, 



in the beginning of April, for the gene- 
ral purpose of enforcing the measures 
of the king ; while the king's letter to 
tlio Bii>hup of London respecting Dr. 
Sharp, whidi led to the proceedings 
against him, is dated on the 14th of the 
following Jun?. 
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directing their discourses at this peculiar juncture against the 
errors of Popery, had required the bishop to suspend Dr. J. 
Sharp *, rector of St. Giles's, an able and popular preacher, for 
having preached in defence of the Protestant cause, and in oppo 
sition to Popery, in a manner which was interpreted into an 
endeavour ^^ to beget in the minds of his hearers, an ill opinion 
of the king's government, to dispose them to discontent, and lead 
them to rebellion." On the bishop's refusing to do so, on the 
ground that he could not conscientiously condemn and punish any 
individual without citation, and regular process of law, he was 
summoned before the Commission to answer for this offence of 
contempt of the king's authority. He at first pleaded against the 
jurisdiction of the court; and on this plea being overruled 
defended himself against the charge of contempt by showing, 
that he really did comply with the king's injunction, as far as he 
legally and conscientiously could; for he immediately desired 
Dr. Sharp to desist from preaching altogether, till the legal 
inquiry into his conduct could take place. But all was to no 
purpose, when the determination was already formed to strike 
terror into the clergy, by punishing one in so eminent a station. 
A sentence of the court passed, by which the bishop was suspended 
from all his episcopal functions and jurisdiction. This sentence 
was obtained with great difficulty, and with very divided sufTrages, 
from the members of the court who attended, even though those 
members were all of the king's appointment, and many of them 
known to be merely subservient creatures of his will. It is 
stated f, that some of them finally gave their votes contrary to 
their declared conviction. It certainly does appear, that in this 
state of tbings, the presence or the public protest of the Arch« 
bishdp of Canterbury might have rever80d the decision. 
' An opinion generally prevailed, that there existed an intention 
df citing the Archbishop of Canterbury before the Ecclesiastical 
Commission ; and when it is considered that the direct object of 
the court was to proceed by intimidation, and that the archbishop, 
by declining to sit in the Commission, must have given great 
offence to the king and his advisers, it is highly probable that 
there was some foundation for the rumour. What pretence of a 

♦ Afterwards Archbishop of York. * t Sib James Mackiktosh^ p. 70. 
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charge was to be alleged against him, has never been stated ; but 
experience has always shown that, when arbitrary power is bent 
on pursuing its measures, it is never long at a loss for a pretence 
on which those measures may be founded. It is certain that the 
archbishop himself expected to be cited before the Commission. 
With a view to this, he kept a paper by him ready drawn up, 
protesting against the jurisdiction of the court. It is known that 
he disapproved of the course taken by the Bishop of London, 
who, after his plea against the jurisdiction of the court was over- 
ruled, pleaded to the charges brought against him, and thereby, 
in effect, allowed the authority of the court. The archbishop'^s 
intention was first to protest against the legality of the court ; 
then to refuse to answer before it to the charges brought against 
him; and afterwards to defend himself at common law, against 
any sentence which might be passed. It has been stated, that it 
was generally known that such was the course the archbishop 
intended to pursue; and that the fear of the consequence of 
this proceeding, was the reason for which he was not cited. 

Sprat, bishop of Rochester, who at first sat as one of the 
commissioners, but afterwards declined, and, subsequently to the 
Revolution, published an apology for his conduct, states, that 
among other eminent instances in which he successfully laboured 
to relieve the clergy from oppression, is ^' one which concerns my 
Lord of Canterbury.'" He says, " I am confident his Grace would 
bear testimony that I served him honestly and industriously on 
some occasions, when he was likely to be embroiled with the 
Commission; which from the course he designed to pursue, 
would inevitably have ended in his suspension at least.^^ From 
the expression here used, it would seem that the Commission 
court advanced beyond the vague disposition to attack the arch- 
bishop, and that some ground of process against him was either 
begun or determined on : at least, that some intimations of the 
intention were openly made. All that is certain is, that no steps 
were actually taken, and that the archbishop never was summoned 
to appear before them. 

This refusal of Archbishop Sancroft to sit in the Ecclesiastical 
Commision appears to have given great ofience to King James, 
having been well understood by him in the sense which it was 
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ntendod to convey : and it seems to be certain* that, from about 
this period, the archbishop was forbidden to appear at court. 
Notwithstanding the displeasure which the king may have felt 
against the archbishop, when he found that he could not make 
him a ready tool for promoting his views, yet there can be no 
doubt that he must always have had a high respect for his general 
character, and confidence in his integrity. As a proof of this, 
we find that he had recently requested the archbishop'^s opinion as 
to some vacant appointments in the Church ; accordingly, we find 
the following letter amongst his papers, which manifestly conveys 
his reply to such a request. In writing this letter, the arch* 
bishop could not be otherwise than aware that, in the unhappy 
state of things respecting the Church which now prevailed, and 
under the counsels to which the king was now devoted, there 
was great danger of his nominating persons most unworthy of 
these eminent stations, and whose appointment would be most 
injurious to the Church. In consequence, as the application had 
been made to him from such a quarter, he must have rejoiced in 
the opportunity thus afforded of making the recommendation of 
persons whom ho deemed well qualified to do credit to the pro- 
posed situations, although, perhaps, under the circumstances, he 
could have had no great hope that the recommendations would 
receive attention. The letterf which he addressed to the king 
on the subject was expressed in the following terms. 



May it please your sacred. Majesty, 



July 29, 1686. 



^' When last I had the happiness to attend upon your 
majesty, you were most graciously pleased so far to descend as to 
demand the advice of your poor servant for the filling of three 
vacancies now in the Church, and to allow me time to consider 
of it. I would not have presumed to have given my answer 
otherwise than at the feet of my sovereign lord, had not my age 
and infirmities, some of which are come upon me even since I 
was last at Hampton Court, disabled me for the journey. As it 
is, with all humility, I beg your majesty's pardon that I take the 



* See the account of the presenta- 
tion of tho bishops* petition in Arch- 



bishop Sancroft*8 hand-writing. — ^Tann. 
MSS. V. 29. 
t See Tann. MSS. v. 30. 20. 69. 
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boldness to represent as folio we th. The episcopal chair of Oxford 
will be most decently and worthily filled with that person whom 
your majesty mentioned, Dr. South. His merit is every way so 
great, that I have nothing to wish but that the revenue of the 
place were as worthy of him as he is of the place. But your 
majesty may, if you please, supply that defect by what you shall 
allow him to hold with it in commendam. For Christ'^s church, 
it is a most flourishing society, and hath bred vast numbers of 
worthy persons fit for any station in the Church ; but I am a 
stranger there, and yet, I will be bold to say, with some con* 
fidence, that there are not in that great multitude two more 
excellent persons better qualified to supply any vacancy there 
than Dr. Hody* of Lambeth, and Mr. Wigan of Kensington. 
To the bishopric of Chester, I dare recommend to your majesty 
him whom I formerly commended (as your majesty may re^ 
member) to the see of St. David's ; for I have not a worse 
opinion of him than I had, but a better. My Lord High 
Chancellor, were he not over-generous, might have done this 
office decently enough, as I do it, who present the person to your 
majesty, as Dr. Jeffreys, a very worthy clergyman, not as my 
Lord Chancellor's brother. Yet one tiling, I trust, my lord will 
not refuse to do for him. The diocese is very large, and the 
yearly income but narrow, without the parsonage of Wigan ; 
and that hangs so loose from it that the trustees may give it to 
whom they please. But I doubt not, his lordship's powerful 
hand may fix it and secure it to the bishop. 

" And now let not my sovereign be displeased, nor count me 
over bold, and I will adventure one step further. A petition for 
the founding and endowing of your majesty's school, and esta- 
blishing a course of perpetual public prayers there, (wherein 
your majesty's royal person, family and government will bo 
morning and evening recommended to the blessings of heaven,) 
at Harlston in Norfolk, was some time since presented to your 
majesty. The matter of it, I am secure, is both just and chari- 
table, and the manner of it, I hope, not immodest. I beseech 



* Humphrey Hodj, then known aa 
the learned author of a Dissertation on 
the Septuiigint Version. He was after- 
wards chaplain to Archbishop Tillotson; 



but at this time he appears to have had 
no connexion with Lambeth except by 
accidental residence. 
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you, sir, pronounce your final resolution upon it, which cannot 
displease or griev^e me whatever it may be: for I shall rather 
love a denial from your majesty, than a grant from my fellow 
subject : being, as „ j ^^^ ^^^ j^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ majesty, 

^* Your most humble, faithful, and obedient. 
•' Subject and servant, 

" W. Cant.^ 

It will not be deemed surprising that King James, under his 
existing views and designs, instead of accepting the archbishop^'s 
recommendation of persons qualified to adorn these stations, 
should rather place in them those who were likely to be con- 
venient tools in forwarding his purposes adverse to the interests 
of the Protestant Church. The individuals appointed to fill 
the bishoprics were, Parker to that of Oxford, and Cartwright 
to that of Chester. Bishop Burnet says, that they were the two 
worst men that could be selected, and that they were pitched 
upon as the fittest instruments that could be found among the 
clergy to betray and ruin the Church. All historians agree that 
they were persons rather calculated to degrade the situations, 
than to fill them with credit ; and it was fully proved, during 
the subsequent events, that they were prepared to support to 
any extent the designs of the court against the Church. So 
unpopular were these appointments, that an intention seems to 
have existed at one time, on the part of the leading persons 
in the Church, of endeavouring to prevent their taking effect. 
Bishop Burnet states, that "some of the bishops brought to 
Archbishop Sancrofl articles against them, which they desired 
he would offer to the king in council, and pray that the mandate 
for consecrating them might be delayed till time was given to 
examine particulars." He adds that Bishop Lloyd told him 
" that Sancroft promised him not to consecrate them till he had 
examined the truth of the articles, of which some were too 
scandalous to be repeated. Yet, when Sancroft saw what danger 
he might incur, if he were sued in a premunire, he consented to 
consecrate them."' 

As we have no knowledge of this transaction from any other 
source, we have no means of ascertaining what really did take 
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place ; and whether Archbishop Sancroft deemed the articles of 
sufficient importance to be laid before the king in council. It is 
probable that there is some mistake in the assertion of his having 
promised not to consecrate till he had examined the truth of the 
articles ; for this would have been nothing less than to assume to 
himself a negative on the appointments of the crown; and it 
must have been well known to him that a legal process would 
at once compel him to obey the mandate for the consecration. 
The two new bishops were consecrated in the chapel at Lambeth 
Palace on the 17th of October. 

The appointment made by the king to the deanery of Christ- 
church was of a still worse description. The person nominated 
was John Massey, a Papist ; and, what does not appear to have 
been known at the time, the king granted a dispensation to enable 
him to be admitted to the deanery without taking the oaths*. 

An instance occurred soon after, in which Archbishop San* 
croft felt himself called upon, on a less public and important 
occasion than that in which he afterwards acted, to unite with 
other leading persons in opposing the dispensing power illegally 
assumed by James. 

A letter t was addresifed by the king to the governors of the 
Charterhouse, requiring them to admit one Andrew Popham to 
the situation of a pensioner in that hospital, on his nomination, 
'* without tendering any oath or oaths to him, or requiring of 
him any subscription or recognition or other act or acts in con- 
formity to the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England 
— and notwithstanding any statute, order, or constitution in the 
said hospital.''^ 

This letter, bearing date 1 7th December, was referred to a 
meeting of the governors on the 7th of the following January, 
when the Archbishop of Canterbury presided. The Lord Chan- 
cellor Jeffreys moved that they should immediately proceed to 
vote for the admission. On this. Dr. T. Burnet |, then Master of 
the Charterhouse, who was to give the first vote, explained to 



• See Tann. MSS. v. 460. No. 99, 
and GuTCu*8 Miscell. Curiota, y. i. 
p. 294. 

t Bee an account of proceedings 



at the Charterhouse, supposed to he 
written by Dr. Burnet. 

X Author of the Theory of the Earthy 
1681. 
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the meeting that to admit a person without taking the oaths was 
contrary both to the constitutions of the house and to an express 
Act of Parliament. The question was then put and carried in 
the negative. 

As soon as this was decided, the lord chancellor, and those 
who were disappointed by this vote, left the room suddenly, so 
that there were not sufficient persons left to transact the business; 
otherwise it was the wish of those governors who refused to 
■ comply with the king'^s letter, to draw up immediately an answer 
to it, assigning their reasons for refusing. The king afterwards 
sent them a second letter on the subject. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury tried several times to collect another meeting, but 
did not succeed till the 24th of the following June; when a 
letter was agreed upon to be addressed to the Earl of Middleton, 
Secretary of State, who was requested to convey the matter of 
it to the king. In this, after reciting the purport of the two 
letters they had received from the king, they proceed — ' These 
letters were received with the respect due to whatsoever cometli 
from his majesty. And it hath not been any fault of ours, that 
an answer hath not been sooner returned; several assemblies 
having been appointed in order to it, but there were not, at those 
times, so many governors in or about town in a condition to 
attend, as would make up the number directed by the constitu- 
tions. We could not till now acquaint your lordship that, upon 
debate of the aforesaid letters, it is agreed to- represent, in the 
most humble manner, to his majesty, by your lordship'*s means 
and through your hands, that we appi-ehend ourselves to be tied 
up, and to lie under such strict obligations that we are not at 
liberty to comply with what is required of us, for these reasons: 

'^ That the said hospital is of a private foundation, and the 
governors obliged to act according to the constitutions of the 
same; 

*' That, by an Act of Parliament made in the 3rd year of 
Charles I., of blessed memory, it is enacted, that every poor man 
to be elected and admitted into the said hospital shall, before he 
receive the benefit of any such place, take the oaths of supremacy 
and allegiance. 

" Therefore, we pray your lordship to represent to his ma- 
il 
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jesty, that we conceive we cannot, with a faithful discharge of 
our trusty admit the said Andrew Popham. This we pray your 
lordship to represent to his majesty in the most humble manner ; 

whereby you will extremely oblige 

"W. Cant." 
And seven others, whose names are subscribed.] 

Tbis respectful and temperate letter did not produce the 
desired efiect, of inducing the king to desist from his purpose. It 
is stated that he desired the lord chancellor to devise some mode 
of maii^taining his rights, and that various threats were held out 
of severe proceedings in preparation against the disobedient 
governors. However, greater events intervened, and the affair 
was never prosecuted. 

lu the course of the ensuing year, Archbishop Bancroft re- 
ceived the following letter* from Mary Princess of Orange, and 
afterwards Queen of England. It attests, in a remarkable 
manner, the strong interest she even at that time took in the 
welfare of the English Church, and her satisfaction at the dispo- 
sition shown by the clergy to maintain its doctrines and its 
discipline. 

"To THE Archbishop op Canterbury. 

" Loo, October l$t, 1687. 

" Though I have not the advantage to know you, my lord 

of Canterbury, yet the reputation you have makes me resolve not 

to lose this opportunity of making myself more known to you, 

than I could have been yet. Dr. Stanley can assure you, that I 

take more interest in what concerns the Church of England than 

myself; and that one of the greatest satisfactions I can have, is to 

hear how that all the clergy show themselves as firm to their 

religion, as they have always been to their king ; which makes 

me confident God will preserve His Church, since He has so well 

provided it with able men. I have nothing more to say, but beg 

your prayers, and desire you will do me the justice to believe I 

shall be very glad of any occasion to show the esteem^ and 

veneration I have for you. 

" Marie.'" 

* Seo Tann. MSa v. 29. No. M. 
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To this letter the archbishop sent the following reply*; 
being remarkable no less for the simplicity of its expression 
than for the excellent strain of pious feeling in which it is 
written ; and strongly evincing how deeply his heart was struck 
with grief and anxiety for the dangers which threatened to 
overwhelm the Protestant Church. 

''Lambeth House, Nq9. Zrd, 1687. 
^' May it please your Royal Highness, 

'' The high and dear esteem you have of the Church and 
holy religion established amongst us, so emphatically declared in 
your letter with which you were lately pleased to honour me, 
and the full assurance which further Dr. Stanley gives us, that 
you hold this pious good affection towards (us), in common with 
that great and excellent prince in whose bosom you lie, are 
mighty strong and rich consolations, which, as we never needed 
more than now, so could they never come more seasonable or 
welcome to us. It hath seemed good to the Infinite Wisdom to 
exercise this poor Church with trials of all sorts and of all degrees. 
But the greatest calamity that ever befell us, was that it pleased 
God, in his wise and just providence, to permit wicked and 
ungodly men, .after they had barbarously murdered the father, to 



• Tann. MSS. v. 20. No. 71. The 

editor of MiteeUanea Curiota (Oxf. 
1781,) states that this answer of Arch- 
buhop Bancroft to the princess was 
** probably never sent." But in as- 
serting this he is probably mistaken. 
He grounds the assertion on a letter 
subsequently written by Dr. Stanley, 
then residing as chaplain to the prin- 
cess, in which that clei^gyman states 
that, when he was in England in 16879 
he requested the archbishop to write 
to tlie princess, to encourage her still 
to give countenance to the Chureb of 
of EngUnd ; hut** he wob pleated not to 
write to her; a circumstance in which 
he afterwards rejoiced, when he recol- 
lected that such a letter might have 
been construed into an invitation to 
the Prince and Princess of Orange to 



come to England.**' But here Dr. 
Stanley manifestly refers to a letter 
which he wished the archbishop to 
write of Ills own accord, expressly for 
the purpose of encouraging the prin- 
cess CO the continued support of the 
Church. Tlie letter now quoted is 
merely an answer to that which Fhe 
had sent, and contains no further en- 
couragement to future support of the 
Church tlian is conveyed in the grati- 
tude expressed for the past. Common 
courtesy required that he should ac- 
knowledge her letter by some answer: 
and, as that which is now found «mong 
his papers brars every mark of having 
been prepared for the puipose, and is 
even coiTected with considerable core, 
there seems no room for any reasonable 
doubt as to its having been sent 

L2 
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drive out the sons from abiding in the inheritance of the Lord, as 
if they had said to them, Go and serve other gods. The dreadful 
effects hereof we still feel every moment, but must not, nay, we 
cannot, particularly express. And though all this (were it yet 
much more) cannot in the least shake or alter our steady loyalty 
to our sovereign and the royal family, in the legal succession of 
it, yet it embitters the very comforts that are left us ; it blasts 
all our present joys, and makes us sit down with sorrow in dust 
and ashes. Blessed be God, who in so dark and dismal a night 
hath caused some dawn of light to break forth upon us from the 
Eastern shore, in the constancy and good affection of your royal 
highness and the excellent prince towards us ; for, if this should 
fail us too, which the God of heaven and earth forbid, our hearts 
must surely break. And, as our thanksgivings for you both go 
up before God continually, so we all pray for you without 
ceasing, that God would crown you with all the blessings of 
heaven and earth. He hath inspired your royal highness 
(with Mary in the Gospel) to choose the better part, and I trust 
it will never be taken from you. Be faithful unto the death 
and He will give a crown of life. In the close of all, your 
royal highness'^s personal but most undeserved grace and favour 
to your poor unworthy servant must not be forgotten; by which 
you have put new life into a dying old man, ready to sink under 
the double burden of age and sorrow, bnt (who) will, so long as 
God holds his soul in life, continue indeclinably to be what he is 
upon so many obligations, (may it please your royal highness,) 
" Your most devoted faithful servant, 

" And daily orator at the Throne of Grace, 

" w. cr 

It was in the month of January 1687-88, that Archbishop 
Sancroft first became acquainted with the very learned Henry 
Wharton, and gave him assurances of his future patronage and 
favours. This extraordinary young man, then littlo more than 
twenty-three years of age, had distinguished himself in a remark- 
able manner by several proofs of his great talents and extensive 
erudition. In particular, he had actively assisted in the contro- 
versy no>^ carried on against the Papists, and recently published 
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an original treatise of great merit on the celibacy of the clergy, 
jind also a translation from the Latin, with some alterations, of a 
treatise concerning the incurable scepticism of the church of 
Rome. The archbishop seems to have first noticed him solely 
on account of his character and merits ; he warmly encouraged 
him to pursue his studies; and some time after placed in his 
hands the manuscript of Usher's dogmatical History of the 
Scriptures^ desiring him to superintend the publication of it, 
Mr. Wharton appears to have been a man of incredible industry, 
having engaged in, and completed a great number of literary 
works during his short life. He always gave the whole credit of 
the successful pursuit of his studies to his distinguished patron, 
Archbishop Sancroft, who, as he states, incited him to diligent 
perseverance by every species of encouragement. In the fol« 
lowing May, the archbishop gave Mr. Wharton, at his own 
request, what he had never granted to any one before, a license 
to preach through the whole of his province. In the ensuing 
September, he made him one of his domestic chaplains, and in 
proof of his favour, signified his intention of collating him to the 
living of Sundridge in Kent ; but, shortly after, instead of this 
benefice, he collated him to the vicarage of Minster, which hap-f 
pened to fall vacant. To this he afterwards added another living, 
that of Ghartham ; but was prevented by his deprivatioQ from 
conferring on him some higher preferments which he designed. 
Mr. Wharton appears to have felt the full force of the obligatioiis 
he owed to his venerable patron, and continued ever after to 
evince towards him the greatest attention and respect. It will 
hereafter appear that, after the archbishop's deprivation and re« 
tirement into the country, Mr. Wharton paid him frequent visits 
till the time of his death, and made constant tenders of his ser- 
vices and assistance. Mr. Wharton died in March, 1695, in the 
thirty-first year of his age. 

During the whole of the year 1687, and the early part of 
1688, the archbishop remained a silent, though not an unob- 
serving, spectator of the progress of those violent and arbitrary 
measures, by which his misguided sovereign was forfeiting the 
allegiance and good opinion of the greater part of his subjects ; 
endeavouring to undermine the foundations of the Protestant 
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Church amongst them, as by law established, and rooted deeply 
in their affections; and hastening his own downfall. He had 
seen the king steadily pursuing his purpose by embracing every 
opportunity of placing persons of the Roman Catholic persucision 
in situations of trust and authority; filling his court and his army 
with persons of that persuasion ; dispensing, by his own authority, 
and in a manner directly contrary to law, with oaths and quali- 
fications for office; dismissing in an arbitrary manner those 
amongst the judges of the land who were unv^iUing to interpret 
the laws to the support of his views ; selecting for the higher 
stations in the Church persons whose character was likely to 
bring contempt on their situation, or to make them supple tools 
in his hands for advancing his purposes. All this the archbishop 
had seen with deep sorrow ; but« as he had not been called upon 
to take any active part, the opportunity had not occurred of his 
inttrferitig personally to stay the torrent, which was threatening 
in so fearful a manner to destroy the foundations of the Prorestant 
Church. At last, an occasion arose, on which, as he and his 
brethren on the episcopal bench were required to take a personal 
part in promoting the king^s measures hostile to the Church, he 
felt himself called upon, by feelings of conscientious duty, to act 
with promptness and decision, in counteraction of those measures, 
and in opposition to the sovereign. And he obeyed the call in a 
manner worthy at once of the cause which he supported, of the 
high station which he filled, and of his own character. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FROM THE ISSUING THE DECLARATION FOR LIBERTY OF 

CONSCIENCE TO THE CONCLUSION OF THE TRIAL OF 

THE SEVEN BISHOPa 

Dedaration for Liberty of Conscience— Order for the Clergy to read it— Active 
Measures of the Archbishop respecting it — Meetings of the Clergy at Lam* 
both Palace— Petition of the Seven Bishops— Appearances before thd King 
and Council — Commitments to the Tower^-Tiial — ^Acquittal— Rejoicings 
and Congratulations thereupon. 

Thb order published from the King in Council, May 4th, 1688, 
directing the archbishops and bishops to send to the clergy ia 
their respective dioceses the Declaration for Liberty of Conscience, 
to be publicly read in all the churches of the kingdom, made it 
impossible for the Archbishop of Canterbury to abstain any 
longer from engaging in an open and declared opposition to the 
counsels under which the king was now unhappily acting. 

The Declaration for Liberty of Conscience, in whicli the 
king claimed the illegal power of dispensing with the penal laws 
against Dissenters, and which, though bearing the outward pre^ 
tence of tenderness to the consciences of all Dissenters, yet was 
well understood, and notoriously intended, as a measure for 
favouring exclusively the Catholic party, had been first published 
in the spring of 1687. At that time, however, although it was 
received with strong general disapprobation, yet, as no persons 
were required to assist in the publication of it, or to take any 
steps by which they were made instruments in enforcing it, it 
excited no declared opposition or resistance. Not satisfied with 
this, the king again published the same Declaration*, on the 27th 
of April, in the following year, to prove, as he stated in the 
words introducing it, that his intentions remained unchanged since 



* It is certain that the Declaration 
for Liberty of Conscience was opposed 
to the general feeling of the people. 
Still there were not wanting some few 
towns and corporations which voted to 
the king addresses of thanks for it.— 



See the Gazettes of those times. A mong 
other addresses, is one inserted in the 
Gazette, (May 3rd, IGSS,) from <' the old 
dissenting officers and soldiers of the 
county of Lincoln." 
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the preceding year. A week after the Declaration was published, 
he astonished the nation hy the following order, requiring all the 
clergy to read it in their churches. 

" At the Court at Whitehall, May 4dJi. 

^^ It is this day ordered by his Majesty in Council, that his 
Majesty^s late gracious Declaration, bearing date the 27th of 
April last, be read at the usual time of divine service, on the 
20th and 27th of this month, in all churches and chapels, within 
the cities of London and Westminster, and ten miles thereabout; 
and upon the 3rd and 10th of June next, in all other churches and 
chapels throughout this kingdom. And it is hereby further 
ordered, that the Right Reverend the Bishops cause the said 
Declaration to be sent and distributed throughout their several 
and respective dioceses, to be read accordingly *,^'' 

It can admit of no doubt that this order was intended for the 



* Bishop Burnet takes occasion, in 
remarking on this order to the clergy, 
to make an iU-natured reflection on 
Archbishop Bancroft. He says, (see 
his Oum Times, v. i. 73C,) that *' now 
was perceived the bad effect which was 
likely to followfrom that officious motion 
of Saacroft, for obliging the cleigy to 
read the king's Deokiration, in 168), 
after the dissolution of the Oxford par- 
liament" That Declaration was a sort 
of appeal to the people on the part of 
the king, against the conduct of the 
three last parliaments towards him. 
Burnet states (Ibid. p. 600.) that, when 
ibis passed in council, Archbishop San- 
croft moved that an order should be 
added, requiring the clergy to publish 
it in all the churches of England. It 
is certain that such an order was made^ 
and that the clergy complied with it ; but^ 
that it was made at the express instance 
of Archbishop Sancroft, seems to rest 
on no other authority than that of Bur- 
net — Perliaps Hume is not very wrong, 
when he says,—** These orders (in 
CharWs time) were agreeable to their 



(the clergy's) party prejudices, and they 
willingly submitted to them. The con- 
trary was now (in James s time) the 
case.*' The king*s letter to Archbishop 
Sancroft, in 1681. conveying the order 
to the clergy, being a scarce document, 
is here subjoined.— See Lambeth MSS. 
v. 943. p. 827. 

*^ Chables B. 

*' Most Reverend Father in €rod, 
right trusty and entirely beloved coun« 
sellor, we greet you well. Whereas, 
we have thought fit to publish a Decla- 
ration to all our loving subjects, touch- 
ing the causes and reasons that moved 
us to dissolve the two last parliaments ; 
and have likewise ordered the same ' to 
be read in all churches and chapels, 
throughout this our kingdom of Eng- 
land ; our will and pleasure is, that you 
forthwith give such directions as have 
been usual in like cases, or as you shall 
judge most expedient and requisite in 
this, for the reading of our said Decla- 
ration, in all and every the churches 
aad cluipels, within your province of 
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express purpose of insulting and degrading the clergy. This 
body, it wa^ known, highly disapproved the Declaration ; they 
had given great offence to James, by the activity they had shown 
in their writings and discourses, in opposing the dissemination of 
Popery : and by their influence and exertions, they opposed the 
most effectual obstacles to the success of his designs. The 
device, therefore, of making them instrumental in forwarding a 
measure to which they were known to be decidedly adverse, 
seemed calculated, above every other, to gratify his resentment 
against them, and to humble them in the eyes of the people. 

By whose advice this offensive order was made, has never been 
ascertained ; but it was rumoured at the time that it originated 
from the suggestion of Father Petre *, a Koman Catholic priest, 
who, it was then well known, had frequent access to the king, 
and had acquired considerable influence over him. Rumour had 
also stated, that the Archbishopric of York, which had been kept 
vacant for the space of two years, had been designed by King 
James, for this same Popish priest. It w^as added, that Petre used 
on this occasion very contumelious expressions towards the clergy, 
in the exultation of his joy at making them instrumental to their 
own degradation, by actively concurring in forwarding a measure 
to which they felt conscientious objections. 

As this order was regularly published in the London Gazette^ 
and not conveyed in the usual manner to the archbishops and 
bishops, to be by them transmitted to the clergy in general, the 
eyes of the whole nation were at once fixed on the prelates of the 
Church; and all anxiously waited to see what course they would 
pursue on so trying an emergency ; and as the order was to be 
acted on so promptly, no time was to be lost. 

The parochial clergy who were to receive the order through 
their ecclesiastical superiors, naturally looked to them for advice 
and assistance in the emergency ; and it was very generally felt 
that, if any resistance or expostulation was to take place, it was 



Canterbury, at the time of divine ser- 
vice upon some Lord*8 day, and that 
the same be done with all convenient 
speed that may be. And so we bid 
you most heartily farewell. Given at 
our Court at Whitehall, the 11th day 



of April, 1681, in the thirty-third year 
of our reign. 

« By his ^lajesty^s command, 
«*L. Jekkik«." 

• Mackintosh, p. 241. 
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obviously proper, on every ground, that it should begin with those 
prelates whose station would give weight to the expression of 
their opinions. Many of the bishops felt the full force of the 
call of duty which was made upon them, and promptly obeyed 
it ; the Archbishop of Canterbury, in particular, took the lead, 
as became him, on the occasion ; and, both in suggesting and in 
directing the measures which were taken, acted with a degree of 
spirit, activity, and decision, which reflects infinite credit on his 
character, and extorted unqualified praise even from Bishop 
Burnet *. 

From the first publication of the obnoxious order, the arch« 
bishop seems to have employed himself in consulting with the 
most eminent of the clergy who were in or near London. At 
the same time, he addressed letters to those of the bishops in 
whose opinions he most confided, requesting them to come to 
London without delay. The followingf , found among his papers, 
seems lo be the form of letter which he dispatched to some or all 
of the absent bishops. 

« My Lord, 

^^ This is only in my own name, and in the name of some 
of our brethren now here upon the place, earnestly to desire you, 
immediately upon the receipt of this letter, to come hither with 
what convenient speed you can, not taking notice to any that you 
are sent for. Wishing you a prosperous journey, and us all a 
happy meeting, 

" I remain your very loving brother.'' 

The following answer;^ to his application, sent by Dr. Tillot* 
80n, then Dean of Canterbury, deserves to be preserved on 
account of the celebrity of the writer. 

" May it please your Grace, 

^^ Though I am very sensible how unfit I am to advise in 
difficult cases, yet I could never forgive myself, if I should be 
wanting to our religion and Church, in anything wherein your 

* See BcxayET's Own Timet, v. L J f Tann. MSS. v. 28. No. SL 
p. 738. . I $ nnd. 28. 29. 
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Orace shall think I may be in the least serviceable ; and there- 
fore I shall not fail, God willing, to wait upon your Grace 
to-morrow morning, at the hour appointed. I humbly beg your 
Grace'^s blessing, and remain, 

*^ My Lord, your Grace'^s most obedient son and seirant, 

" Jo. TiLLOTSON.'* 



Among the clergy who were at that time resident in the 
metropolis, were many eminent lights and ornaments of the 
Church; not only Tillotson, but also Stiilingfleet, Patrick, Ten- 
nison, Sherlock, Fowler, and others, appear to have been imme* 
diately active in holding meetings for consultation, and in com- 
municating with the archbishop. It is stated, also, that several 
nonconformist ministers were active in conveying their sen- 
timents to the clergy, and urging them to make a firm stand for 
religion and liberty. As the result of these meetings, the senti- 
ments of more than eighty of the London clergy, decidedly adverse 
to reading the Declaration, were made known to the archbishop, 
by May 12th, one week from the publication of the order. 

On that day, a partial meeting took place at Lambeth Palace, 
of some of the bishops and clergy^; when, after full considera- 
tion of the matter of the reading the Declaration in the churches, 
it was resolved that the order to this effect should not be complied 
with. It was determined that a petition should be presented to 
the king on the subject, but that, before this was done, steps 
should be taken to collect in London, as many of the bishops as 
were within reach. The next few days seem to have been spent 



• See Clarekdon's Diarp, 1638— 
Satarday, 'M&y 12. The Earl of Claren- 
don, who appears to have maintained 
great intimacy with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and many of the bishopB, 
was present at this consultation. He 
•ays, ^ I dined at Lambeth, where like- 
wise dined the Bishops of London, Ely, 
and Peterborough, Chester, and tit 
David's. The two last discomposed 
the company, nobody caring to speak 
before them. Quickly after dinner they 
went away. Then the archbishop and 
the rest took into consideration the 



reading of the Declaration in the 
churches, according to the order of 
council; and after full deliberation, it 
was resolved not to do it. Dr. Tenni* 
son was present at all the debate. The 
resolution was, to petition the king in 
the matter, but first to get as many 
bishops to town as were within reach ; 
and, in order thereunto, that the Bishops 
of Winchester, Norwich, Gloucester, 
St. Asaph, Bath and Wells, Bristol and 
Chichester, be written to, to come to 
town.*' 
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in various consultations amongst the bishops and clergy *. When, 
at last, all the bishops who were expected in answer to the 
summons of the archbishop, had arrived, another meeting t took 
place at Lambeth Palace, on Friday, May 18th. There were 
present at it the following bishops: Dr. Compton of London, 
Dr. Lloyd of St, Asaph, Dr. Turner of Ely, Dr. Lake cf Chiches- 
ter, Dr. Kenn of Bath and Wells, Dr. White of Peterborough, 
and Sir Jonathan Trelawney of Bristol ; Dr. Tillotson, deto of 
Canterbury; Dr. Stillingfleet, dean of St. Paul's; Dr. Patrick, 
dean of Peterborough ; Dr. Teuiiison, vicar of Martina's ; Dr. Sher- 
lock, master of the Temple; and Dr. Grove, rector of St. Andrews's 
Undershaft. 

After reading prayers, they entered on a serious and mature 
discussion of the subject. The following is given as the sub- 
stance of what passed at the deliberation j. It was urged— ^ 
That the matter of the Declaration was altogether illegal, 
the footing upon which it stood being a power, not only to 
dispense in contingent and particular cases, for which, if the 
lawgivers could have foreseen them, they would have provided a 
dispensation ; but it was to dispense with all sorts of laws, in 
cases contrary to the very design and end of making them : That 
this was not properly a dispensing but a disannulling power, 
highly prejudicial to the king himself, because it took away that 
feith and trust which the people repose in him when a law is 
made, which they look upon as their security : That it was true, 
each bishop or minister was not a capable judge in such cases ; 
but however, he was a judge for his own private conscience, 
against which he must not go: That this case was publicly 
adjudged in Parliament, in 1672 : That the general forbearance of 
addresses, grounded upon the illegality of that dispensing power^ 
showed this to have been the judgment of the greatest part of the 

* €labckdok*8 Diary^ May 16. — \ to the archblBhop, being indisposed.'*— 
^Tlie Bishop of St Asaph came to 
town^l before noon; he alighted at my 
house, and dined with me. I sent for 
the Bishop of Ely. In the afteraoon, 
they two went to Lambeth. They told 
me most of the city clergy liad resolved 
not to read the Declaration. The 
Bishop of Winchester sent his excuse 



May 17, Thursday. — The bishops of 
St Asaph and Ely, Dr. Tennison, and 
Dr. Patrick dined with me. In the 
afternoon they went to Lambeth." 

t Tann. MSS. v. 28. Nos. 26, 27, 
28, 30. 

t See Kbkkktt's HUtoiy, iii. 482. 
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olergj and others : That the declaration of the present judges 
went no further than the particular military case of Sir Edward 
HaleS) which, in whatsoever words it was expressed, yet never 
eame legally to the cognizance of the subject: That an unlawful 
matter was not to be published, if he who published it thought 
the matter unlawful ; for it cannot come to him, being illegal, by 
any authority ; for the king can do no illegal thing ; — ^and, if his 
officers do it, they do it not by the king^s authority, and therefore, 
the refusing of it is no disobedience, being no illegal refusal: 
That if then the bishops should publish the i)eclaration, they 
would do it voluntarily as their own act, and consequently would 
publish an illegal thing without legal authority, and would be 
punishable for it : That many and great were the ill consequences 
of reading the Declaration ; — first, that many would justly judge 
the clergy either cowards or hypocritical time-servers, in publish- 
ing what they thought illegal and illegally sent to them ; — secondly^ 
that many who had votes for the House of Commons, would take 
this for the consent of the publishers, and be strengthened in the 
choosing such men as should be friends, not only to the indul- 
gence, but to the foundation of it, the dispensing power ;^* 
thirdly, that the world would have reason to take this publication 
for an approbation, because there could be no other intention in 
ordering it to be published, but to make the clergy parties to it ; 
for it was as much known before it was read, as it would be after the 
reading of it ; and, therefore, the making it known was not the only 
thing intended ; — and fourthly, that after this, they must expect 
further things to be published by them, at which they must make a 
stand ; and their making a stand, when they had lost their repu- 
tation, would be of no force : That, therefore, in prudence as well 
in conscience, they ought not to publish a Declaration which they 
knew to be against law, and which, in its nature and design, was 
levelled against their own interest, and that of their religion. 

It was objected by some, that their refusal would be inter- 
preted by the Papists, as a failure in the great principles of 
loyalty, to which the Church of England made pretence : othera 
said, that Dissenters would construe it as a declaration against all 
tenderness to them ; and others again, that suspension or depri- 
vation of the refusers might follow, whereby the people of their 
•church might be left^ as sheep without a shepherd. 
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To the first objection it was answered, that their non« 
addressing, had been reflected on in books, as well as discourses^ 
but had no effect to blast their loyalty, though the clergy refused 
to address, even in the branch that made for themselves because 
of that one foundation, on which that clause stood with the 
rest, of a dispensing power ; that loyalty being obedience accord- 
ing to law, they were loyal men who acted not contrary there* 
unto ; that the best friends to the crown are those who support 
the law ; and that they still maintained the principle of suffering 
without any unchristian opposition. To the second, that the 
Dissenters had never such assurances from Churchmen of their 
inclination of tenderness to them, as they then received ; that 
they could not but see that this refusal was not to hinder any 
favours to them by this indulgence, but the dispensing power, 
which, if it took place, they could not but discern that a new 
Magna Charta for liberty of conscience, would be of no validity 
to them, for a new declaration might dispense with it at ^pleasure; 
and that the wisest and best of them would look upon their 
refusal as a testimony of their sincerity to the Protestant religion, 
and not of any disaffection to them. To the last objection it 
was answered, that the Church and their religion would suffer 
less by the suspension or deprivation of their prelates or ministers, 
than it would by their illegal compliance in so great and fundar 
m(*.ntal a point ; that they have better thoughts of the king'^a 
clemency and justice, when he should be informed by men of 
conscience, against the counsels of men of interest ; for how could 
the king, at the very time that he proclaimed liberty of con- 
science to all, even those who formerly were looked upon as his 
enemies, do an open violence to the consciences of those, who had 
ever been acknowledged to be his friends: and, in short, that they 
ought to perform their duty, and leave the event to God ; and 
that a certain evil must not be done, to avoid a contingent good. 
|x. After a long deliberation, they determined in conclusion to 
embody the result into the following form of petition, to be pre* 
sented to the king. 

"To THE KiNg'^S most EXCELLENT MaJESTY. 

** The humble Petition of William, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and of divers of the suffragan bishops of that provincOi now 
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present with bim, in behalf of themselves, and others of 
their absent brethren, and of the clergy of their respective 
dioceses, • 

^^ Humbly showeth, — That the j;reat averseness they find 
in themselves to the distributing and publishing in all their 
churches your majesty'^s late Declaration for liberty of conscience, 
proceedeth neither from any want of duty and obedience to your 
majesty, our holy mother the Church of England being, both in 
her principles and constant practice, unquestionably loyal, and 
having (to her great honour) been more than once publicly 
acknowledged to be so by your gracious majesty ; nor yet from 
any want of due tenderness to Dissenters, in relation to whom 
they are willing to come to such a temper as shall be thought fit, 
when that matter shall be considered, and settled in parliament 
and convocation ; but among many other considerations, from 
this especially, because that Declaration is founded upon such a 
dispensing power as hath often been declared illegal in Par- 
liament, and particularly in the years 1662 and 1672, and in the 
beginning of your majesty ^s reign; and is a matter of so great 
moment and consequence to the whole nation, both in Church 
state, that your petitioners cannot, in prudence, honour, or con- 
science, so far make themselves parties to it, as the distribution 
of it all over the nation, and the solemn publication of it once 
and again, even in God's house, and in the time of his divine 
service, must amount to in common and reasonable construction. 
" Your petitioners, therefore, most humbly and earnestly 
beseech your majesty, that you will be graciously pleased not to 
insist upon their distributing and reading your majesty's said 
Declaration : 

^^ And your petitioners shall ever pray, &c. 

** W. Cant. Tho. Bath & Wells. 

" W. Asaph. Tho. Pktribcroknb. 

" Fran. Ely. Jon. Bristol.**' 

" Jo. ClCESTR. 

It had been thought most proper that Compton, bishop of 
London, should not subscribe the petition, as he then lay under 
suspension from the Ecclesiastical Commission ; and, as it was 
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deemed preferable to consider it as a petition from the bishops, 
the other eminent clergymen who attended the meeting forebore 
to add their names. Circumstances admitted of no delay in 
presenting this petition; for the Sunday, following the Friday 
on which the meeting took place, was the first of the two days 
on which the Declaration was ordered to be read in the churches 
in and near London. Accordingly*, about ten o^clock on the 
evening of the day on which the petition was drawn up, which, 
it seems, was not in those times an unusual hour of audience, 
the bishops, who had subscribed it, went over to Whitehall to 
deliver it to the king. The archbishop did not attend to present 
the petition, because he had been forbidden to appear at court. 
When the bishops arrived at Whitehall, the Bishop of St. Asaph 
applied to the Earl of Sunderland, the President of the Council, 
desiring him to peruse the petition and acquaint his majesty with 
its general purport, that he might not be taken by surprise ; 
requesting him at the same time to beg the king to assign the 
time and place, when and where they might all attend him and 
present their petition. The earl declined perusing the petition, 
but immediately went and acquainted the king with the request 
of the bishops. The king gave orders that they might be 
immediately admitted into his closet, where the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, with the rest, all upon their knees, delivered the petition. 
The king at first received the petitioners and their petition in a 
gracious manner, and upon first opening it said, '^ This is my 
lord of Canterbury'*s own hand."'* To which the bishops replied, 
^^ Yes, sir, it is his own hand.''^ As soon, however, as he had read 
it over, he folded it up and said, ^^ This is a great surprise to me : 
here are strange words. I did not expect this from you. This 
is a standard of rebellion."" 

The Bishop of St. Asaph, and some of the rest, replied. 
That they had adventured their lives for his majesty, and would 
lose the last drop of their blood, rather than lift up a finger 
against him. 

The Kitiff, — I tell you, this is a standard of rebellion : I never 
saw such an address. 

* This account of what passed is i own hand-writing. — Tann. MSS. v. 28. 
given from a paper in the arclibishop^s | No. 26, &c. 
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The Bishop of Bristol (falliug on his knees). — Rebellion! 
Sir, I beseech your majesty, do not say so hard a thing of us. For 
God's sake, do not believe we are or can be guilty of a rebellion. 
It 18 impossible that I or any of my family should be so. Your 
majesty cannot but remember that you sent me down into Com* 
\^ wull to quell Monmouth''s rebellion ; and I am as ready to do 

^ what I can to quell another, if there were occasion. 

Bishop of Chichester. — Sir, we have quelled one rebellion and 
will not raise another. 

Bishop of Ely.-^Vfe rebel, sir ! we are ready to die at your 
feet. 

Bishop of Bath and Wells. — Sir, I hope you will give that 
liberty to us, which you allow to all mankind. 

Bishop of Peterborough, — Sir, you allow liberty of conscience 
to all mankind; the reading this Dedaration is against our 
conscience. 

The King. — I will keep this paper. It is the strangest 
address which I ever saw; it tends to rebellion. Do you question 
my dispensing power? Some of you here have printed and 
preached for it, when it was for your purpose. 

Bishop of Peterborough. — Sir, what we say of the dispensing 
power refers only to what was declared in parliament. 

The King. — The dispensing power was never questioned by 
the men of the Church of England. 

Bishop of St. Asaph. — It was declared against in the first 
parliament called by his late majesty, and by that which was 
called by your majesty. 

The king, insisting upon the tendency of the petition to 
rebellion, said, he would have his Declaration published. 

Bishop of Bath and Wells. — We are bound to fear God and 
honour the king. We desire to do both : we will honour you, 
we must fear God. 

The King. — Is this what I have deserved, who have sup- 
ported the Church of England, and will support it! I will 
remember you that you have signed this paper. I will keep 
this paper ; I will not part with it. I did not expect this from 
you, especially from some of you. I will be obeyed in publishing 
my Declaration. 

M 
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Bishop of Bath and Wells, — ^God'^s will be done. 

The Zfw^.— What's that! 

Bishop of Bath and WeUs, — God^s will be done, — and so aaid 
the Bishop of Peterborough. 

The King. — If I think fit to alter my mind, I will send to 
you. God hath given me this dispensing power, and I will 
maintain it. I tell you, there are seven thousand men, and of 
the Church of England too, that have not bowed the knee to Baal. 

After this singular conversation, conducted with so much 
heat and impetuosity of temper on the part of the king, and 
with such calmness and respectfulness of demeanour on the part 
of the bishops, they were dismissed from the royal presence. 

The archbishop had written the petition with his own hand, 
in order to prevent copies of it getting into circulation ; but, as 
is supposed, from the unfaithftilnesB of those about the king, it 
was spread all over the town on the very same evening on which 
it was presented*. 

The petition was afterwards approved and signed by several 
bishops who were not present at the meeting, as those of Nor- 
wich, Gloucester, Salisbury, Winchester, and Exeterf. The 



* See Dalrtmplk's Memoin, 
t On two copies of the petition, 
written in the arclibishop's hand, are 
the following subscriptions. 
Approbo H. LoKDOK, May 23^ 1688, 
May 23, William Nohwich, 
May 21, 88, Robert Glouckstsr, 
May 26, Set H Sarum, 

P. WlKCHESTER, 

Tho. Exok. May 29, 1688. 
Of these bishops, Dr. William Lloyd, 
bishop of Norwich, was a person in 
whose wisdom and integrity Arch- 
bishop Sancroft placed the greatest 
confidence. The archbishop sent for 
him as soon as the order for reading the 
Declaration came out, in order to con- 
sult him, with the other bishops, as to 
the best course of proceeding: and, 
thai his letter might not be stopped at 
the post-office, where all suspected 
letters were opened every night, he 
sent his servant on the Norwich road to 
put it into the first country post, to be 



forwarded by the Norwich bag. But 
it happened, by the neglect of the post- 
master to whom it was delivered, that 
it did not reach Norwich till a post 
after it ought to have done so. On 
this account, before the bishop could 
get to London, the petition of the 
seven prelates was presented. How- 
ever, they had an advantage from tliat 
circumstance when they were com- 
mitted to the Tower, that this bishop 
being at liberty had the opportunity 
of serving them as their sohcitor, and 
conveying to them those advices from 
the nobility, lawyers, and other friends, 
by which they governed their conduct 
during the whole course of the business. 
His assiduity in this matter was so no- 
ticed, that threats were more than once 
held out to him, that he would be sent 
to keep company with those whose 
cause he so earnestly solicited. — See 
Life df Prideawp, p. 39-41. 
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Bishop of London, being at this time under suspension, probably 
thought it improper that he should appear before the king as a 
petitioning bishop, and therefore only signed the paper in token 
of his concurrence. The others, from some circumstances, were 
unable to reach London in time to add their names before it was 
presented. 

The parochial clergy most readily followed the example set 
by the bishops, and very generally abstained from complying 
with the obnoxious Order in Council. Within the city and 
liberties of London, it is stated* that the Declaration was read 
only in four churches ; or, at the most, in seven out of the sup- 
posed number of one hundred. In the chapel at Whitehall, it 
was read, as Evelyn who was present states, aflber the morning 
lessons, by one of the choir, who used to read the chapters. In 
Westminster Abbey it is also stated, on the authority of a person 
present, that Bishop Sprat, who chose on that day to officiate, as 
dean, gave directions for the Declaration to be read ; that as 
soon as it commenced, so great a murmur arose that nobody 
could hear it ; and that, before it was finished, no one was left; in 
the church but a few prebendaries, the choristers, and the West- 
minster scholars. It is added that, the bishop himself could 
hardly hold the proclamation in his hand for trembling f. In 
the distant dioceses, some of the bishops who were devoted to the 
measures of the court, consented to send the Declaration to their 
clergy; but, even then, in many instances, the feeling of repug- 
nance on the part of the latter was so strong, that they refused to 
comply with the order even when thus recommended by their 
superiors}. On the whole, it is supposed that not more than two 



* See OLAREKi)Oir*s Diary, May 
20tli. Kennett aad Biimet state the 
number to be seven. 

+ See BuBNET. Oxf. Edition, iii. 
218. 

$ In the diocese of Norwich in par- 
ticular, it is related that, out of about 
1200 parishes, there were not above 
three or four where the Declaration 
was read from the pulpit. — See Life of 
Prideaux, p. 4 1. Activity was not want- 
ing on tho part of the opposers of the 



Popish cause. A letter, supposed to 
have been drawn up by the Earl of 
Halifax, containing reasons addressed 
to the clei^ for not complying with 
the Order of the king in council, was 
privately printed, and dispersed with 
great industry. In l^onnch diocese, 
the dispersion of tho copies was in* 
trusted to Dr. Prideanx, then one of 
the prebendaries: he sent the parcel 
containing them to Yarmouth, to be 
conveyed back from thence by tbecar- 

M2 
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hundred out of the whole body of clergy, estimated at ten thousand, 
complied with the king'^s requisition. On the following Sunday, 
May 27th, the disobedience amongst the clergy was no less 
general, than on the former Sunday. The Protestant dissenters 
now decidedly ranged themselves in support of the Church. On 
the 20th of May, the venerable Baxter, from his tolerated pulpit, 
extolled the bishops for their strenuous resistance to that very 
Declaration to which he owed the very liberty which he enjoyed 
of public preaching*. 

Archbishop Sancroft, and the bishops who had concurred 
with him in signing the petition, were now fairly committed in 
opposition to the king; and public expectation was on the utmost 
stretch, as to the consequences which would ensue from this 
extraordinary state of things. The known impetuosity of the 
king^s temper, excited by the headstrong bigotry of the party to 
whose counsels he was entirely devoted, gave very little reason to 
suppose that he would suffer the aflair to pass off quietly. Still, 
he seems to have remained for some time in suspense respecting 
the measures he should take; for he permitted a delay of nine 
days to elapse without doing anything ; a delay very ill according 
with his usual habits and disposition, especially in a matter in 
which the strongest feelings of his nature were so deeply inte- 
rested. It is stated that, at one time, he had determined to let 
the business drop, and not to proceed against the bishops. At 
last, he came to the imprudent resolution of prosecuting them 
for a misdemeanour. It seems doubtful whether this determi- 
nation resulted principally from his own mind, or was instilled 
into him by others f : but the greater part of those who were 

riers. In conseqn^ce of this contri- 
vance, it was supposed that they came 
from Holland, and the fact of hia being 
concerned in the dispersion of tliem 
was not Buspectedd — See L\fe cf Pri- 
deaux, p. 390. 43. 

* Mackintosh, p. 253. 

f Even the Lord Chancellor Jef- 
freys seems to have been adverse to 
the plan of prosecuting the bishops. 
Lord Chirendon states in his 2>taty, 
that Jofirejs told him, the king was 
once roaolved to let the business &U, 



and not to have proceeded agiunst 
them ; that he (Jeffreys) was grieved 
to find he had changed his mind ; that 
he knew not how it came to pass, but 
said there was no remedy; some men 
would hurry the king to his destruc- 
tion. — Glarendok*8 Diary, Thurs- 
day, Jime 14. On the other hand. 
King James throws the Uame of the 
measure on the Lord Chancellor. In 
his life of himself (Macpherson*s State 
Papers, v. i. p. 151) he says, *" The 
chancellor advised the king to sum- 
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most attached to him, foresaw from the first, as clearly as did 
those most opposed to him, the probable consequence of the mea- 
sure; that of ri Feting the affections of the nation to the vener- 
able prelates, by making them sufferers in the cause they had 
espoused, of inflaming in a tenfold degree the public feelings 
against his arbitrary proceedings, and ultimately of giving the 
roost complete triumph to his opponents. 

Late in the evening of Sunday, May 27tb, one of the king's 
messengers served the Archbishop of Canterbury with the fol- 
lowing summons'^. 

^^Bobertj Earl of Sunderland^ President of His Majesty's most 
honourable Pri'oy Council^ Sfc. <$•(?. 

*' These are in his majesty'^s name to require William, lord 
archbishop of Canterbury, to appear personally before his ma- 
jesty in Council, upon the eighth day of June next at five in the 
afternoon, to answer to such matters of misdemeanour, as on his 
majesty's behalf shall then and there be objected against him : 
and you are hereby required to summon the said William, lord 
archbishop of Canterbury, to appear accordingly: and for so 
doing, this shall be your warrant. Given at the court at White* 
hall, the 27th day of May, 1688. 

" To Sir John Taylor, " Sundbrland P.'' 

One of His Majesty's Messengers in Ordinsiy. 

Those of the petitioners who were remaining in London, viz. 
the Bishops of Ely, Chichester, and Peterborough, had similar 
summonses at the same time personally served upon them by 
king^s messengers : and citations were dispatched to the others 
who had retired to their respective dioceses. 

The interval between the receipt of this summon and the 
time of their appearance, was spent by the prelates in consulting 
with their friends and legal advisers, as to the course they should 



mon the bishops before the counciL** 
Again, (p. 152,) ** The king gave in to 
the chancellor's opinion, who thought 
that a mere reprimand was not suffi- 
cient: it was however a fatal counsel** 
It seems that both the king and his 



chancellor soon discovered the error of 
this step, and therefore each was de- 
sirous of disclaiming it as resulting * 
from his own opinion, and of throwing 
the blame of it on the other. 
* Tann. MSB. 26. 35. 
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pursue before the Privy Council. A rumour had got abroad that 
they would be required to enter into recognizances for their 
further appearance. In consequence, they took the opinion of 
their friends as to this point, and were advised by no means to 
consent to do so, if they should be required ; on the ground"^ of 
its never having been usual for members of the House of Peers 
to give recognizances to answer for a misdemeanour. 

In the mean time, the bishops were cheered by the expressions 
of approbation which reached them from every quarter, for the 
firmness and spirit they had displayed. Evelyn statesf that tho 
behaviour of the bishops was universally applauded, and recon- 
ciled many adverse parties, the Papists only excepted, who were 
exceedingly perplexed. It was generally understood that the 
Protestant secular lords and the nobility in general would take 
part with the dergy. Amongst others, the Prince and Princess 
of Orange, who could be no indifferent spectators of what was 
passing in England, desired Dr. Stanley, their chaplain, to 
convey their feelings on the subject to the archbishop. The 
following is an extract from his letter on the occasion. 

" Hounslaerdyke, ^^ 1688. 
^' All men here, that love the Church and Reformation, 
do rejoice at it (the petition) and thank God for it, as an act very 
prudent and resolute, and every way becoming your places and 
characters; but especially our excellent prince and princess 
were so well pleased with it (notwithstanding what the Marquis 
of Abbeville, the king's envoy here, could say against it), that 
they have both vindicated it before him, and given me a com- 
mand in their names to return your grace their hearty thanks 
for it; and at the same time to explain their real concern for your 
grace' and all your brethren, and for the good cause in which you 
are engaged ; and I dare say, they are not only highly satisfied 
with your grace's conduct, but reckon themselves particularly 
obliged by your grace's so steadily maintaining the Church ; and 
your refusing to comply with the king is by no means looked on by 
them as tending to disparage or depress the monarchy: for they 
reckon the monarchy to be really undervalued and injured by all 

* Taim. M8S. 2a 46. t Oiarif, May 25. 
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unreasonable and illegal actions, though never so much pre* 
tending to enhance it. Indeed, we have great reason to bless and 
thank God, for their highnesses^ steadiness in so good a cause, and 
their affection towards us. They do give us all the comfortable 
prospect that we ourselves can desire ; and I pray Ood in his 
good time to answer and fulfil all these our hopes in them*.'^ 

On Friday, June 8th "I*, at five in the afternoon, his majesty 
came into the Privy Council. About half an hour after, the 
archbishop and six bishops, who were in attendance in the next 
room, were called into the council chamber, and graciously 
received by his majesty. 

The Lord Chancellor took a paper then lying on the table, 
and showing it to the archbishop, asked him in words to this 
effect : 

^' Is this the petition that was written and signed by your 
grace, and which these bishops presented to his majesty V* 

The archbishop received the paper from the Lord Chancellor 
and addressing himself to the king, spake to this purpose : 

^' Sir, I am called hither as a criminal, which I never was 
before in my life ; and little thought I ever should be, especially 
before your majesty; but, since it is my unbappiness to be so at 
this time, I hope your majesty will not be offended, that I am 
cautious of answering questions. No man is obliged to answer 
questions, that they may tend to the accusing of himself."^ 

His majesty called this chicanery, and hoped he would not 
deny his hand. 

The archbishop still insisted that there could be no other 
object in putting this question, but to draw such an answer 
from him as might afford ground for an accusation, and, therefore, 
begged that no answer might be required of him. The Bishop 
of St. Asaph said, ^^ All divines are agreed in this, that no man 
in our circumstances is obliged to answer any such question.'" 
The king still pressing for an answer with some seeming impa- 
tience, the archbishop said, *^ Sir, though we are not obliged to 



* See Tann. M8S. 88. 31. 

t Tann. MSS. 28. 49. The 
iive of what took place at these re- 
markable intervievs is given 



papera, part of which are wholly writ-* 
ten, and part corrected, by Archbishop 
Sancrofl. 
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give any answer to this question, yet, if your majesty lays your 
commands upon us, we shall answer it, in trust, upon your 
majesty'^s justice and generosity, that we shall not suffer for our 
obedience, as we must, if our answer should be brought in evi« 
dence against us.*" His majesty said, '^ No, I will not command 
you : if you will deny your own hands, I know not what to say 
to you.'" The Lord Chancellor then desired them to withdraw. 

After about half a quarter of an hour, they were called in 
again. Then the Lord Chancellor said, ^' His majesty has com- 
manded me to require you to answer this question. Whether 
these be your hands which are set to this petition T His 
majesty himself also said, '' I command you to answer this 
question.**^ Then the archbishop took the petition, and having 
read it over, acknowledged that he wrote and signed it. The 
other bishops also acknowledged their respective signatures. 

The following questions were put by the king at this inter- 
view, and thus answered by some of the bishops'^. 

Q. Is this your petition ! 

A. Pray, sir, give us leave to see it; and if, upon perusal, it 

appears to be the same . Yes, sir, this is our petition, 

and these are our subscriptions. 

Q. Who were present at the forming of it! 

A. All we, who have subscribed it. 

Q. Were no other persons present ? 

A, It is our great infelicity, that we are here as criminals; 
and your majesty is so just and generous, that you will not require 
us to accuse either ourselves or others. 

Q. Upon what occasion came yon to London ! 

A. I received an intimation from the archbishop, that my 
advice and assistance was required in the affairs of the Church. 

Q. What were the affairs which you consulted of? 

A. The matter of the petition. 



* This is given from a paper in the 
archbishop's hand- writing, which states 
it to be what passed " after the third 
or fourth coming in." To make it 
consistent^ however, with the naira- 
tive, drawn up also by him, of the 
whole which passed at the several 
interviews, it must have taken place 



after the second time of their coming 
in. It is manifest that the archbishop 
afterwards put down on paper what 
had passed, either from his own recol- 
lection, or from that of the bishops: 
perfect accuracy, therefore, as to the 
very words that passed, was not to be 
expected. 
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Q, What is the temper you are ready to come to with the 
Dissenters ! 

A. We refer ourselves to the petition. 

Q. What mean you by the dispensing power being declared 
illegal in parliament ! 

A. The words are so plain that we cannot use any plainer. 

Q, What want of prudence or honour is there in obeying the 
king! 

A, What is against conscience is against prudence, and 
honour too, especially in persons of our character. 

Q. Why is it against your conscience ? 

A, Because our consciences oblige us (as far as we are able) 
to preserve our laws and religion according to the Reformation. 

Q. Is the dispensing power then against the law ! 

A. We refer ourselves to the petition. 

Q. How could the distributing and reading the Declaration 
make you parties to it t 

A. We refer ourselves to our petition, whether the common 
and reasonable construction of mankind would not make it so. 

Q. Did you disperse a printed letter in the country, or other- 
wise dissuade any of the clergy from reading it l 

A. If this be one of the articles of misdemeanour against us, 
we desire to answer it with the rest. 

General. We acknowledge the petition: we are summoned to 
appear here to answer such matters of misdemeanour as should 
be objected; we therefore humbly desire a copy of our charge, 
and that time convenient may be allowed us to advise about it, 
and answer it. We are here in obedience to his majesty's com- 
mand to receive our charge, but humbly desire we may be 
excused from answering questions from whence occasion may be 
taken against us. 

They were now commanded to withdraw. After a while 
they were called in a third time. Then the Lord Chancellor 
told them, ^' It is his majesty'^s pleasure to have you proceeded 
against for this petition; but it shall be with all fairness in 
Westminster Hall: there will be an information against you, 
which you are to answer; and, in order to that, you arc to 
enter into a recognizance.'" The archbisliop said, that without 
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a recognizance thej should be ready to appear and to answer, 
whensoever they were called. One of the bishops said, the Lord 
Lovelace had been called before the council to answer to a com- 
plaint that was brought in against him, and that he was allowed 
to answer it in Westminster Hall, without entering into any 
recognizance; and that they hoped they might be allowed to 
answer in like nature. The Lord Chancellor said, the Lord 
Lovelace had affronted his majesty, and had behaved himself 
very rudely before them; and, therefore, his majesty would have 
him proceeded against in the common way; but, for the bishops 
there present, his majesty was pleased to treat them with all 
favour in respect of their character, and therefore he would have 
them enter into recognizance. His majesty was pleased to say, 
" I offer you this as a favour, and I would not have you refuse 
iV The Bishop of St. Asaph said, *' Whatsoever favour your 
majesty vouchsafes to offer to any person, you are pleased to 
leave it to him whether he will accept it or no; and you do not 
expect that he should accept it to his own prejudice. We 
conceive, that this entering into recognizance may be prejudicial 
to us; and therefore we hope your majesty will not be offended 
at our declining it.^^ Then the Lord Chancellor said, *^ There 
are but three ways to proceed in matters of this kind; it must be 
either by commitment, or by recognizance, or by subpoena out of 
King'^B Bench. His majesty was not willing to take the common 
way in proceeding against you; but he would give you leave to 
enter into recognizance;^^ and his lordship again advised them to 
accept it. Some of the bishops said, they were informed that no 
man was obliged to enter into recognizance, unless there were 
special matter against him, and that alleged upon oath: this 
they said, not considering that now the petition was made 
special matter, and that their confessing it was as good as an 
oath. But at last they insisted on this, that there was no prece- 
dent for it, that any member of the House of Peers should be 
bound in recognizance for misdemeanour. The Lord Chancellor 
said there were precedents for it; but, on being desired to name 
one, he named none. The bishops desired to be proceeded 
against in the common way; but that was not allowed, and 
they were a third time commanded to withdraw. 
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Awhile after, they were called in a fourth time, and asked, 
whether they had oonsidered of it better! and, whether they 
would accept his majesty's favour I The archbishop said, he had 
the advice of the best counsel in town; and they had warned 
him against entering into recognizance, assuring him it would be 
to his prejudice; and therefore he begged that it might not be 
required, oiFering his promise again to appear and to answer 
whensoever he should be called. But his majesty seemed to be 
displeased, and said, " You will believe others before you will 
believe me.''' So they were a fourth time commanded to with- 
(iraw. 

Some time after, the Earl of Berkeley, one of the noblemen 
about the court, came from the Council Chamber to the bishops, 
and endeavoured first to persuade the archbishop, and afterwards 
the other bishops, to enter into recognizance. Referring to a 
conversation he had with the archbishop a short time before, in 
which he understood him to say that he should be willing to 
to enter into recognizance, if required, he seemed to think it 
strange that his grace should now refuse it. The fact, no doubt, 
is, that his grace may have expressed himself in conversation, as 
willing to take this step; but that, afterwards, as has been stated, 
he and the other bishops were strongly advised against it by their 
legal friends. The earl remained with them for some time, 
earnestly urging the point, and saying, that if it were his own 
case, he should do it. At last, finding them all resolved, he 
returned to the Council Chamber. About half an hour after, a 
serjeant-at-arms came forth from thence with a warrant, signed 
with fourteen hands to carry the seven prelates to the Tower ; 
and another warrant, with nineteen hands and seals annexed, 
was addressed to the lieutenant of the Tower, to keep them in 
safe custody. 

The following is the warrant of their commitment, addressed 
to the lieutenant of the Tower. 

'^ These are in his majesty's name, and by his command, to 
require you to take into your custody the persons of William, 
lord archbishop of Canterbury; William, lord bishop of St. 
Asaph ; Francis, lord bishop of Ely; John, lord bishop of Chi- 
chester; Thomas, lord bishop of Bath and Wells; Thomas, lord 
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bishop of Peterborough; and, Jonathan, lord bishop of Bristol; 
for contriving, making, and publishing a seditious libel in wri- 
ting, against his majesty and his government ; and them safely 
to keep in your custody, until they shall be delivered by due 
course of law. For which this shall be your sufficient warrant. 
At the Council Chamber in Whitehall, this 8th day of June, 

1688. 

Signed by ^^ Jeffreys, Chancellor, 
^'and eighteen other Privy CouDcillora.*' 
" To the lieutenant of the TorjcerP 

An Order of Council was made at the same time, directing 
the attorney and solicitor generals to prosecute the bishops, in the 
following terms. 

AT THE COUKT AT WHITEHALL, June 8th, 1688. 
Pre$mty 
The King^s most excellent Majesty. 
After reciting the names of the Privy Councillors, among 
whom was Mr. Petre, the Jesuit, whose introduction to 
the Council had given such great offence.) 

*' There being this day issued a warrant by his majesty'^s 
special command, in Council, under the hands and seals of the 
lords of his majcsty^s most honourable Privy Council, for com- 
mitting to the Tower of London, his grace William, lord arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, &c., for contriving, making and publishing 
a seditious libel against his majesty and his government, (a copy 
whereof is hereunto annexed,) there to be safely kept, until they 
shall be delivered by due course of law : it is this day further 
ordered by his majesty in Council, that Sir Thomas Powys, 
knight, his majesty's attorney-general, and Sir William Wil- 
liams, knight, his majesty'^s solicitor-general, do forthwith prepare 
an information against the said archbishop, and the several 
bishops above named, for the offence aforesaid, and prosecute the 
same according to law, in his majesty'^s court of the King's 
Bench, next term.'^ 

The archbishop, writing at a subsequent period (March 1, 
1691,) to a person who appears to have animadverted with some 
severity on the conduct of himself and the other bishops, in refus- 
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ing to enter into recognizance, the consequence of which refusal 
was their committal to the Tower, and the great excitement of 
the public mind, so prejudicial to the king, which thence ensued, 
says, *^We proffered the king our words as honest men, and 
Christians, and churchmen, to appear to his prosecution whenever 
he should assign us a day. But the council insisted upon it, that 
we should enter a recognizance to that purpose. To w^ich, when 
we answered, that our counsel advised us, and, indeed, divers of 
the peers had also privately warned us, by no means to do it, for 
that would be to betray the privilege of the peerage; I thereupon 
besought the king that he would take our words; which he 
could not think we would falsify, to no purpose at all ; we were 
commanded to withdraw ; and soon after a messenger came out 
with a warrant to carry us to the Tower .^ 

The intelligence that these venerable prelates were about to 
be committed as prisoners to the Tower, flew like wildfire through 
the town, and its effect upon the people is described by historians 
as quite electrical. 

"The people,'^ says Hume, "were already aware of the 
danger to which the prelates were exposed, and were raised to 
the highest pitch of anxiety and attention with regard to the 
issue of this extraordinary affair. But when they beheld these 
fathers of the Church brought from court under the custody of a 
guard, when they saw them embarked in vessels on the river and 
conveyed towards the Tower, all their affections for liberty, all 
their zeal for religion blazed up at once, and they flew to behold 
this affecting spectacle. The whole shore was covered with 
crowds of prostrate spectators, who at once implored the blessing 
of those holy pastors, and addressed their petitions towards 
heaven, for protection during this extreme danger, to which their 
country and their religion stood exposed. Even the soldiers, 
seized with the contagion of the same spirit, flung themselves on 
their knees before the distressed prelates, and craved the bene- 
diction of those criminals whom they were appointed to guard. 
Some persons ran into the water, that they might participate 
more nearly in those blessings which the prelates were distri- 
buting on all around them. The bishops themselves, during this 
triumphant suffering, augmented the general favour by the most 
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lowly submisBive deportment ; and they still exhorted the people 
to fear God, honour the king, and maintain their loj'alty; expres- 
sions more animating than the most inflammatory speeches. 
And no sooner had they entered the precincts of the Tower, than 
they hurried to chapel, in order to return thanks for those afflic- 
tions, which Heaven in defence of its holy cause, had thought 
them worthy to endure.**' 

It was remarked at the time, and deemed a mark of special 
providential, interference, that on the evening of the bishops'" com- 
mitment, when they attended divine service in the chapel of the 
Tower, the second lesson was the sixth chapter of the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, a passage peculiarly applicable to 
them as sufferers for the sake of their ministry*. 

On the days following the arrival of the prelates at the 
Tower, persons of all ranks, from the highest to the lowest, 
flocked thither in crowds, to proffer their services, to condole with 
them in their sufferings, to express their gratitude and admi- 
ration, and to exhort them to firm perseverance in the course 
they had so nobly begun. None of their visitors were more 
remarkable than a deputation of ten nonconformist ministers, 
which so incensed the king that he personally reprimanded them; 
but their answer was, that they could not but adhere to the bishops, 
as men constant to the Protestant religion f. The friends of the 
bishops, at the same time, were busily employed in engaging for 
them the most eminent legal assistance, and consulting as to the 
line of defence which it would be most advisable for them to 
take, when their trial should come on J. 



* See a hand bill, entitled. Great 
and (jood News to the Chnrch of 
England, 1700. 

f Rkbesby's Memoirs. 

j: The imprisonment of the bishops 
iookplaceat a juncture, which admitted 
of an interpretation unfavourable to 
Jame9. It happened that the queen 
was delivered of a sou, June 10 th, two 
days after the committal, and thus the 
attendance of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, customary on such occasions, 
was prevented. Rumours were imme- 
diately circulated that the birth was 
suppositious; and the suspicion was 



added, in support of them, that the 
king had contrived effectuaUy to pre- 
vent the presence of the archbishop, in 
order to preclude the detection of the 
fraud. The king ordered immediately 
that a public thanksgiving should be 
observed for the birth of the prince. It 
is customary, on such occasions for a 
command to be given to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to prepare a suitable 
form of prayer; but, in this instance, on 
account of the events which had taken 
place, the command was given to Sprat, 
bishop of Rochester.— See London 
Gazette, 
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It is stated* tliat, during tho imprisonment, Sunderland and 
the catholic lords, now supported by Jeffreys, used every argu- 
ment to persuade the king, that the birth of the Prince of Wales 
(announced publicly as having taken place tod after the com- 
mittal to the Tower) afforded a suitable opportunity for signa- 
lizing that season of national joy by a general pardon which 
would comprehend the bishops, without involving any apparent 
concession. But the obstinacy of the king, inflamed by bigoted 
advisers, prevailed over sober counsels. 

At last, on Friday the 15th of June, being the first day of 
term. Archbishop Bancroft and the six bishops were brought 
from the Tower to the court of King'^s Bench, by writ of habeas 
corpus. As they passed by water, they were greeted with accla- 
mations and prayers for their safety, by the people assembled on 
each side of the river. In their way from the water-side to the 
hall, the multitude formed a lane for them, and begged their 
blessing. Westminster Hall, with the Palace yards and other 
places in the vicinity of the court, was thronged with vast accu- 
mulations of people. Of the immense concourse of people who 
received them on the bank of the river, the majority in their 
immediate neighbourhood were on their knees. The archbishop 
laid his hands on the heads of such as he could reach, exhorting 
them to continue steadfast in their faith ; tears flowed from the 
eyes of many-f*. A number of the principal nobility and gentry 
followed the prelates into court. The crisis, to which the intem- 
perate measures of King James were tending, seemed to be now 
arrived ; and the fate of the whole nation to rest suspended on 
the issue of this great event. 

Sir Robert Wright was at this time chief justice of the court 
of King^s Bench, and the three puisne judges were named Hoi* 
loway, Powell, and AUybone. The attorney and solicitor- 
generals. Sir Thomas Powys and Sir William Williams, took 
the leading part in the conduct of the prosecution. The counsel 
for the prisoners were Sir Robert Sawyer, who had held the 
office of attorney-general a short time before, Mr. Serjeant Pem- 
berton, Mr. Finch, Mr. PoUexfen, Mr. Serjeant Levinz, Sir 

* AIackiktosh, p. 261. J t Ibid. 262. 
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George Treby, and Mr. Somers, afterwards the famous Lord 
Somers. 

On the assembling of the court, the attorney-general moved 
that the prisoners should be brought up by writ of habeas corpus. 
The writ was immediately granted, and about eleven o^clock the 
lieutenant of the Tower brought the archbishop and six bishops 
into court. They were immediately accommodated with chairs. 

On the attomey-generars moving that the information should 
be read, the counsel for the accused took two technical exceptions 
to the legality of the instrument under which they were com- 
mitted : the one, that the warrant of commitment did not ex- 
press, on the face of it, that the peers who signed it were in 
council assembled ; the other, that the bishops, as peers of the 
of the realm, ought not to have been committed to prison for an 
offence which was only charged as a misdemeanour ; they urged 
that, if their commitment was illegal, they were not legally in 
court, and therefore could not answer to the information. These 
objections were, after some discussion, overruled, and the infor- 
mation was read. After reciting the king^s Declaration, and the 
Order in Council for the reading of it in the churches, it stated 
that William, archbishop of Canterbury, and the other bishops, 
(mentioning them by name,) ^' consulted and conspired amongst 
one another, to diminish the royal authority, prerogative and 
power, and to infringe and elude the said Order (in Council) ; 
in the prosecution and execution of the said conspiracy, did, ^i et 
armisy &c., at Westminster, unlawfully, maliciously, seditiously 
and scandalously fabricate, compose and write, under the pre- 
tence of a petition, a certain false, feigned, pernicious and sedi- 
tious libel ; and the same, subscribed with their own hands, did 
in the presence of the said lord the king, publish, and cause to be 
published, in manifest contempt of our said lord the king, and 
the laws of this kingdom, to the evil example of all other delin- 
quents in a similar case, and against the peace of the said 
king, &C.'" 

The counsel for the accused now stated to the court, that, as 
they were then for the first time acquainted with the particulars 
of the information, they prayed some time might be allowed them 
to enable them to prepare their plea against it. After some 
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inquiry into the practice of the court, this prayer was refused. The 
chief justice said, ^^ We have taken all the care we can to be ' 
satisfied in this matter, and we will take care that my lords the 
bishops shall have all justice done them; nay, they shall have all 
the favour, by my consent, that can be shown them, without doing 
wrong to my master the king; but truly I cannot depart from the 
course of the court in this matter, if the king^s counsel press it."" 

The prelates were accordingly desired to plead to the infor- 
mation. On this, the Archbishop of Canterbury stood up, and 
* offering a paper to the court, said, '^ My lord, I tender here a 
short plea, a very short one, in behalf of myself and my brethren, 
the other defendants; and I humbly desire the court will admit 
of this plea."" The chief justice asked him whether he would 
stand by this plea. His grace answered, " We will all stand by 
it, my lord; it is subscribed by our counsel, and we pray it may 
be admitted by the court." 

The plea was read; it merely insisted on the ground before 
taken by their counsel, that they ought not to be compelled to 
answer instantly to the information, but should be allowed 
sufficient time to prepare their answer. The counsel for the 
prosecution immediately protested against the admission of this 
plea, on the ground that, as referring to a point already decided, 
it could only be considered as a device for obtaining a delay of 
the proceedings. The court agreed in this, and the plea was 
rejected. 

The archbishop and bishops now severally pleaded in the 
usual form, "Not Guilty,'^ to the charge; and the attorney- 
general gave notice that the trial would come on, on that day 
fortnight. The court consented to admit the prisoners to bail, 
on their own recognizance; the archbishop being bound to appear 
under a penalty of 200/., and each of the bishops of 100/. They 
accordingly left the court, and retired to their respective homes. 
The joy of the people on seeing the bishops set at liberty corre- 
sponded with the deep anxiety and regret they had expressed at 
their imprisonment. Great crowds eagerly flocked around them 
hailing them with loud acclamations and pressing to receive 
their benedictions. At night, public rejoicings were continued, 
bonfires were made in the streets, and the healths of the seven 
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heroic prelates were drank with enthusiastic J07*. When the 
archbishop landed at Lambeth, the grenadiers of Lord Lichfield's 
regiment, though posted there by his enemies, received him with 
military honours, made a lane for his passage from the river to 
his palace, and fell on their knees to ask his blessing. 

It may seem to some extraordinary, that, as has just appeared, 
and as will be seen further on the trial, the counsel for the 
accused should catch with such eagerness at every legal objection, 
and at every plea for delay that could be started, instead of at 
once openly soliciting a fair and full discussion of the whole 
transaction. It may be thought too that persons in the grave 
and dignified situation of these prelates, ought not, on the occa- 
sion of so serious a charge brought against them by their sove- 
reign, to have suffered advantage to be taken in their defence of 
any technical informality which could be discovered; that they 
should have sought no acquittal which did not result from a 
regular and full trial, and which was not attended with a clear 
establishment of their innocence in the eyes of the nation. It 
should be recollected, however, on the other side, that not only 
their own personal safety was at stake, but that the most im- 
portant interests of the nation were suspended on this trial; that 
from the known temper and views of the prosecutors, it was 
certain that they were not seeking the real ends of public justice, 
but were endeavouring, at all events, and by all means, by pro- 
curing a verdict against the bishops, to strike a severe blow 
at the Church. Thus, as it was not to be doubted that ad- 
vantage would be industriously taken of every possible technical 
objection, to the prejudice of the accused, it is clear that a fair 
chance of success would not have been given to their cause, if 
every similar advantage had not been taken in their favour. 

On Friday, the 29th of June, the prelates appeared in court. 



* Cx.akkkdon'8 Diarp, Friday, June 
15. (After entering into recognizan- 
ces.) ^ And 80 they went home, the 
people in like manner crowding for 
their bleasingB. As I was taking coach 
in the little Palace Yard, by the House 
of Lords, I found the Bishop of St 
Asaph in the midst of the crowd, the 



people thinking it a blessing to kiss 
any of the bishop's hands or garments. 
I took him into my coach, and earned 
hifii home to my house, but was fiun 
to turn up through Tuttle Street, and 
so to go round the park, to avoid the 
throng, the other way in the streets.** 
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and the important trial came on, amidst a crowd of anxious 
spectators, greater even than on the former occasion. The jury 
appear to have consisted of persons in respectable circumstances 
of life, Sir Roger Langley, Bart., being their foreman. 

The attorney-general, in opening the pleadings, explained to 
the jury, that the bishops were not prosecuted in their episcopal 
character, or for a spiritual offence, but as subjects, and for a 
temporal crime; that of injuring and affronting his majesty 
to his very face, and censuring him and his govemmept. ^^I 
oannot,^' he said, '^ omit to notice, that there is nothing the 
law is more jealous of, thai) all accusations and arraignment 
of the govemment. No man is allowed to accuse even the 
most inferior magistrate of misbehaviour in his office, unless 
it be in a legal course, though the fact be true. No man may 
say to a justice of peace to his face, that he is unjust in his 
. office. No man may come to a judge, either by word or petition, 
telling him* You have given an unjust or an ill judgment, and I 
Kill not obey it; no man may say of the great men of the nation, 
much less of the great officers of the kingdom, that they act 
unreasonably or unjustly, or the like; least of all, may any man 
say any such thing of the king, for these matters tend to possesa 
the people that the government is ill administered; and the last 
age afforded abundant experience what these discontents tend to, 
and how they end."*^ He then stated that his majesty, having 
issued a gracious Declaration for Liberty of Conscience to his sub- 
jects, had ordered it to be read in the churches that all the people 
might hear what he had promised by his sacred word; that all 
the return he had received for his gracious kindness, was hard 
words and a heavy accusation for that which was the effect of his 
mercy; that he had resented this ill usage so far as to order a 
public vindication of his honour by this trial. 

The evidence for the prosecution consisted only of the proof 
of the signature by the bishops, of the petition containing the 
alleged libel, and of the publication of it. Some difficulty 
occurred on each of these points. After attempts that were not 
satisfactory to the court to prove their signatures from persons 
who were well acquainted with their hand-writings, at li^t a 
clerk of the privy council was produced, who attested that the 

N 2 
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bishops had themselves owned their signatures before the privy 
council. On the subject of the publication of the alleged libel, 
the counsel for the accused contended, that, although the bishops 
had subscribed the paper, still it n:iight have reached the king 
without their knowledge and consent. The clerks of the privy 
council could only state their belief and not their knowledge that 
the bishops had presented it; the court held that this was not 
Such proof as could be admitted in a court of law, and the chief 
justice was about to sum up for an acquittal, when it occurred to 
the conductors of the prosecution to send for the Earl of Sunder- 
land, president of the privy council, the person who had intro- 
duced the bishops to the king to deliver their petition. The 
earl quickly appeared in the court : his statement was admitted 
as sufficient proof of the publication, and the case was closed on 
the part of the prosecution. 

The defence of the bishops was conducted by their counsel 
with great spirit and ability. They represented that, whereas 
these reverend persons stood accused of having published a false, 
malicious, and seditious libel against the king, nothing could be 
further from deserving such epithets than the petition which 
they had presented. It was expressed in the most humble and 
respectful terms, and presented to the king in the most private 
manner. It was merely a prayer to be excused from complying 
with a measure with which they felt that in prudence, and 
honour, and conscience, they could not comply. Every subject 
is allowed to petition the king: as bishops, they were particu- 
larly charged with the care and execution of those laws which 
concerned the welfare of the Church ; and therefore, when they 
saw that measures were pursued by the government which they, 
in the exercise of their soundest judgment, deemed an infraction 
of those laws, they would have been wanting to the duties of 
their high office, if they had not freely expressed their opinion. 
There was nothing in the matter of the petition, in the words in 
which it was expressed, or in the manner in which it was pre- 
sented, that could support the charge founded upon it — of their 
having been guilty of publishing a false, malicious, and seditious 
libel. 

But the substance of their defence was made to rest on a 
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topic, which, above every other, it was least convenient to the 
government to have prominently brought forward for public dis- 
cussion ; viz., the legality of the power of dispensing with the penal 
laws, the claim to which, on the part of the king, had led to the 
present proceedings. The main feature of the charge brought 
against the prelates, was the attempt to diminish the king^s 
prerogative and privileges. Now, as the only part of his prero- 
gative to which any reference was made in their petition, was 
this dispensing power, it was clear that this was intended in the 
charge. The most efiectual mode, therefore, of doing away the 
charge, was to prove that the crown had no valid pretension to 
this power, as a part of its prerogative. On this topic the counsel 
for the accused argued with great effect and success. — '^ If,^^ they 
said, ^^ the laws are to be suspended by virtue of the king^s Decla- 
ration, the consequence is indeed most dismal to the whole 
nation, and it well behoved these fathers of the Church to repre- 
sent it to the king. The principle once established, the appli-- 
cation of it might be carried to any extent; and thus, by the sole 
power of the king, any laws enacted by the authority of parlia- 
ment might be rendered null and void by the suspension of their 
operation.^^ 

'' This Declaration of the king,^^ said Mr. Finch, one of the 
counsel, '' is founded on a power of dispensing, which undertakes 
to suspend all laws ecclesiastical whatsoever: as if the king had 
a power to suspend at once all the laws relating to the established 
religion, including those that were made for the security of our 
Reformation. 

^^ Now, my lord, I have always considered, with submission, 
that a power to abrogate laws is as much a part of the legislature, 
as a power to make laws. A power to lay laws asleep, and to 
suspend them, is equal to a power of abrogating them ; for they 
are no longer in being, as laws, while they are so laid asleep or 
suspended ; and to abrogate all at once, or do it time after time 
is the same thing ; but both equally belong to the legislature, not 
to the king alone. 

" My lord, in all the education that I have had, in all the 
small knowledge of the laws that I could attain to, I could never 
yet hear or learn, that the constitution of this goveiiiment in 
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England was otherwise than thus: that the whole legislative 
power is in the king, lords, and commons ; the king, and his two 
Houses of Parliament. But then, if this Declaration be founded 
upon a part of the legislature, which must be by all men acknow- 
ledged, not to reside in the king alone, biit in the king, lords, and 
commons, it cannot be a legal and ti-ue power or prerogative." 

" Such a dispensing power,'' said Serjeant Pemberton, " strikes 
at the very foundation of all the rights, liberties, and properties 
of the king's subjects. If the king may suspend the laws of the 
land which concern our religion, I am sure there is no other law 
that he may not suspend ; and if the king may suspend all the 
laws of the kingdom, in what a condition are all the subjects for 
their lives, liberties, and properties ! — All are at his mercy. 

" My lord, ihe king's legal prerogatives are as much for the 
advantage of his subjects^ as of himself; and no man goes about 
to speak against them. But, under pretence of legal prerogatives, 
to extend the power of the king, to support a prerogative thai 
tends to the destruction of all his subjects, their religion and 
liberties, in that, I think, those who attempt it, do the king no 
service. 

'^ Btit now, we say, with your lordship's favour, that these 
laws are the great bulwark of the reformed religion ; they are, in 
truth, that which fenceth the religion and Church of England ; 
and we have no other human fence besides. They were made 
upon a foresight of the mischiefs that had, and mighty come by 
false religion in this kingdom ; and they were intended to defend 
the nation against them, and to keep them out, particularly to 
keep out the Romish religion, which is the very worst of all reli- 
gions. My lord, if this Declaration should take effect, whlit 
would be the end of it ! All religions would be let in, be 
they what they will. Ranters, Quakers, and the like ; nay, even 
tlie Roman Catholic religion (as they call it), which was intended, 
by these Acts of Parliament, and by the Act of Nonconformity 
and several other acts, to be kept out of this nation, as a religion 
no way tolerable, nor to be endured here." 

The learned counsel further proceeded to show, by bringing 
as evidence the records of the Houses of Parliament, that the 
king possesses no such prerogative of suspending the laws; 
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that in tbe reign of Richard II., Parliament gave the king a 
power to dispense for a time with the Statute of Provisors, 
declaring, at thd same time, that this very grant of their own 
was a novelty, and should not be drawn into a precedent; 
a circumstance which clearly proves that this power did not 
then belong to the crown: that twice in the late reign, in 
1662 and 1672, the power of suspending penal laws had been 
pretended to by the sovereign ; but in each case it had drawn 
such strong remonstrances from the Houses of Parliament, that 
it was no longer insisted on. In the former of the two years, 
the king, in addressing Parliament, used this remarkable expres- 
sion — '^ If the Dissenters will demean themselves peaceably and 
modestly, under the government, I could heartily wish that I had 
such a power of indulgence to use upon occasion C^ an expression 
which implied his full knowledge and persuasion that he did not 
possess the power. In 1672, after strong remonstrances [from 
Parliament, the king cancelled the declaration he had issued, for 
the suspension of penal laws, and in a public address gave his 
faithfiil promise, that what had been done in that particular 
instance, should not be drawn either into consequence or example. 

In conclusion of the defence, Mr. Somers said, " By the law 
of all civilized nations, if the prince does require something to be 
done, which the person who is to do it takes to be unlawful, it is 
not only lawful, but his duty, rescribere principi ; this is all that 
is done here, and that, in the most humble manner that can be 
thought of. They did not interpose by giving their advice as 
pe6rs, they never stirred till it was brought home to themselves; 
when they made their petition, all they begged was, that it might 
hot be so far insisted upon by his niajesty, as to oblige them to 
read it ; whatever they thought of it, they did not take ^upon 
them to desire the Declaration to be revoked. 

^^ My lord, as to matters of fact alleged in the said petition, 
that they are perfectly true, we have shown by the journals of 
both Houses. In every one of those years which are mentioned 
in the petition, this power of dispensation was considered in Par- 
liament, and upon debate, declared to be contrary to law: there 
could be no design to diminish the prerogative, because the king 
hath no such prerogative. 
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" Seditious, my lord, it could not be, nor could it possibly stir 
up sedition in the minds of the "people, because it was presented 
to the king in private, and alone : false it could not be, because 
the matter of it is true. There could be nothing of malice, for 
the occasion was not sought ; the thing was pressed upon them ; 
and a libel it could not be, because the intent was innocent, and 
they kept within the bounds set by the Act of Parliament, that 
gives the subject leave to apply to his prince by petition when he 
is aggrieved.^' 

After this triumphant defence, a reply was attempted on the 
part of the prosecution. It was principally insisted, that the 
king did possess the prerogative of dispensing with penal laws ; 
that what passed in the years 1662 and 1672, amounted not to 
any authoritative decision or enactment on the subject, but was 
merely an expression of the opinion of the Houses of Parliament; 
that, under all the circumstances, the king gave way to this 
opinion so declared, but that this did not amount to a permanent 
surrender of the prerogative. It was further contended, that as 
to the malicious and seditious nature of the libel, the law always 
held an act which was illegal to be done with an evil intent, and 
this was all that was meant by these epithets ; that a greater 
reflection on the government could scarcely be conceived, than 
that conveyed in the assertion of the bishops, that what they 
were required to do, was against prudence, honour, and conscience; 
that no greater proof could be desired of the tendency of their 
conduct to inflame the public mind, and raise jealousy and discon- 
tents, than the sight of the crowd which now surrounded the 
court of justice, and the character of the harangues which had 
been made in their defence ; that their right to petition, as sub- 
jects, and as peers, was unquestioned, but furnished no excuse for 
libelling the king, by a petition containing matter reproachful 
or scandalous, and should afford them no exemption from punish- 
ment. 

The chief justice summed up the evidence, and declared his 
opinion that the petition amounted to a libel ; Justice AUybone 
agreed.with him; but the other two judges, HoUowayand Powel, 
pronounced it to be no libel. The latter, in particular, stated 
his opinion in very strong and pointed terms, that it did not par- 
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take of the chanicter of a libel in any one of its features, in 
being either false, malicious, or seditious : that the king possessed 
no dispensing power, and therefore that his Declaration founded on 
such pretended power was illegal. 

The trial lasted during the whole of the day. In the evening, 
the jury were desired to retire and consider of their verdict. They 
remained together*, in close consultation all night, without fire or 



* Tbe foUowing note waa written to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, by Mr. 
Ince, his solicitor, who had been in 
attendance at the court where the jury 
were confined during the whole night 
It is a very curious document, as attest- 
ing the custom which appears then to 
have prevailed, of giving fees to the 
jurymen by the party in favour of 
whom they brought in their verdict. 
It is dated **• six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, 30 June, 1688, at the Boll Taveiii, 
King Street. 

" May it please your Grace, 

** We have watched the jury all 
night carefully, attending without the 
door on the stiur-head. They have by 
order been kept all night without fire 
or candle, bread, drink, tobacco, or any 
other refreshment whatever, save only 
basons of water, and towels this morn- 
ing about four. 

*^ The officers and our own servants, 
and others hired by us to watch the 
officers, have, and shaU, constantly at- 
tend, but must be supplied with fresh 
men to relieve our guards, if need be. 

** I am informed by my servant and 
Mr. Grange's, that, about midnight, 
they were very loud one among ano- 
ther, and the like h^pened about three 
this morning ; which makes me coUect 
they are not agreed; they b^ for a 
candle to light their pipes, but are 
denied. 

" In case a verdict pass for us, (which 
God grant in his own best time,) the 
present consideration will be, how the 
jury shall be treated. The course is 



usuaUy to each man so many guineas, 
and a common dinner for them aU. The 
quantum is at your Grace's and my 
Lords* direction. But it seems to my 
poor understanding, that the dinner 
might be spared, lest our watchful 
enemies interpret our entertainment 
of the jury for a public exultation, 
and a seditious meeting ; and so it may 
be ordered thus : — Each man . 

guineas for his trouble ; and each man 
a guinea over for his own desire ; with 
my Lords* order, that I or some other 
entreat them, in your names, not to dine 
together for the reasons aforesaid. I 
conceive, my Lords the Bishops will 
resolve how to dii*ect me in this point, 
before they come into court There 
were twenty-two of the jury appeared 
and no more ; and they that did not 
serve, will expect a reward, as well as 
those who did. 

** I beg your Grace's pardon for this 
trouble; it is only to enable my Lords 
to consult, wliat is fit to do decently on 
our part ; and all is submitted to your 
Grace's and my Lords' judgment, by 

*« My Lord, 
'* Your Grace's most humble Servant, 
«Jo.Ikcb. 

** P.S. Just now the officer brings 
me word they are all agreed, and are 
sending to my Lord Chief Justice to 
know where he pleases to take their 
verdict There must be an hundred 
and fifty, or two hundred guineas pro- 
vided."— See Tanner's MS8. v. 28. 
p. 83. 
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6andle : great difierence of opinion appeiars to have prevaiii^d among 
them from the length of time which elapsed before they came to ah 
agreement ; persons who were appointed to watch theni reported^ 
that abont midnight, and also about threid o'clock in the morning; 
they were overheard to be engaged iii loud and eager debate. 
About six o'^clock, they sent a message to the chief justice, to 
state that they were all agreed. In consequence, at ten, the pre- 
lates were brought into court, and the jury through their foreman 
brought in their verdict, Not Guilty*. 

'^ The moment the verdict was pronoi^nced, there was a won- 
derful shout,'' says the Earl of Clarendon, who was present, 
•' that one would have thought the hall had cracked."" " TKe 
loud shouts aud joyful acclamations of the vast numbers assembled 
were," as Sir John Reresby expresses, "a rebellion in noise, though 
not in intention.'' The tumultuous sounds of triumphant joy 
extended rapidly from the town to the country, and a well known 
expression of King James's is preserved, on hearing acclamations 
even among the soldiers in his camp at Hounslow. He was told 
by his general, Lord Feversham, of whom he had inquired the 
cause of the noise, that it was nothing but the rejoicing of the 
soldiers for ihe acquittal of the bishops. ^'Do you call that 

* A minute and particular account exists in Tanner's MSS. v. 29. Noa, 1« 
8i, 86, 160. of the chai^ges incurred during the prosecution, trials &o. of the 
bishops, and of the assessment made upon them in proportion to their incomeSf 
i^r defraying them. — ^The whole of the charges amounts to 6144 8t. 6<;. ; and 
this sum was levied by assessing them severally as follows :— 

£ £ s. 4, 

Archbishop of Cauterbuiy, for 4,000 per ann. 260 16 6 

Bishop of Asaph ,700 .. . 45 12 ll 

— Ely 2,000 . . 130 a 4 

— — Cbichester .... 770 .. . 60 6 2i 

Bath and Wells . . 900 . . . ^Q 6 ej 

Peterborough . . . 630 ... ^1 6 7f 

: Bristol 350 ., . ^ 16 6i 

The Bishop of Norwich made a free gift of 64 towards the expenses^ 
It has sometimes been stated, that the lawyers who were employed in the 
defence of the bishops refused to take any fees. This, however, was not the 
fact. Many items are set down in the account of. fees to each of them, o^ ten 
guineas, five guineas, kc Only, in one instance, it is mentioned that Mr. Finch 
and Sir Robert Sawyer refused a fee of twdnty guineas, which was given to the 
rest. 
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nothing r he replied, "but so much the worse for them.'" Bon- 
fires were made, and the bells of A\ the churches rung, not only 
in London, but in the greater part of the country towns, as sooti 
tts the intelligence of the acquittal reached them, although the 
strictest orders were giren to prevent such proceedings. So strong 
was the general feeling, that though several persons were indicted 
at the next sessions for Middlesex for riotous behaviour*, yet the 
grand jury would not find bills against them, although they were 
sent out no less than three times. It is stated further, that the 
churches in London were crowded on that forenoon with multi- 
tudes eager to pour forth the overflowings of their gratitude to 
God for this great deliverance. " ! what a sight was that !^ 
says Nichols't'9 "to behold the people crowding into the churches 
to return thanks to God for so great a blessing, ^ith t^e greatest 
earnestness and ecstacy of joy, lifting up their hands to heaven ; 
to se^ illuniinationiGf in every window, and bonfires at every door, 
and to hear the bells throughout all the city ringing out peals of 
joy for the wohderfnl deliverance.*** 

The prelates themselves, immediately after their acquittal, 
went to Whitehall chapel to return thanks. It happened to be 
St. Peter'^s Day, ihd it was remarked J, that the ^Epistle was 
singularly appropriate, being part of the 12th chapter of the Acts, 
recording Peter'^s miraculous deliverance from prison. They then 
returned to their respective homes, foUowed by the acclamations 
df the multitude. 

Congratulations, as may be supposed, flowed in upon the 
ttrehbishop, and the bishops who were associated with him, from 
various quarters. Among others, the Prince of Orange, who, 
least of all, could be indiffererit to the event of this trial, sent to 
congratulate with him and the other bishops, through Compton, 
bishop of London; with whom he at that time maintained a cor- 
respondence. The following is an extract from the bishops* 
answer to the prince, which happens to be preserved. 



* See Reresby^s Memoirs, 1 ^ See a IiaudbiU, Great and good newt 

t See Nicholses Introduction to the \ to the Church qfEnglanif 1700. 
Defence qfthe Church qf England, p. lOG. 
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" July 28, 1688. 
" The honour your royal highness did me in laying 



the charge upon me to communicate to my lords the bishops how 
much you are concerned in their behalf, had its just effect upon 
them; for they are highly sensible of the great advantage both 
they and the Church have, by the finnness of so powerful a friend; 
and, as I dare undertake, they shall never make an ill use of it, 
so I am very sure they will entirely rely upon it on all just 
occasions. I dare likewise take upon me to assure you, that both 
they that suffered and the rest who concurred with them, are so 
well satisfied of the justice of their cause, that they will lay down 
their lives before they will in the least depart from it */' 

The archbishop's intimate friend, who was subsequently his 
fellow-sufferer in deprivation, Dr. Lloyd, bishop of Norwich, thus 
expressed the warmth of his feelings on the gratifying occasion -f-, 

" May it please your Grace, " Nor\D. July 2, 1688. 

" To give me leave, among the thousands in these parts, 
heartily to congratulate with you and your late companions in 
trouble, for the most joyful and acceptable news we had this day 
by the post ; namely, your acquittal from crime endeavoured to be 
fixed upon you. I do assure your Grace it hath mightily revived 
our drooping spirits ; and I beseech God to make us all truly 
sensible of, and sincerely thankful for, so great a mercy. I know 
your Grace hath now work enough upon your hands ; and there- 
fore it would be the greatest impertinency to interrupt you 
upon those great ai&irs. Wherefore I heartily bless God for 
your safety, and thereby for his great and singular mercies vouch- 
safed to His Church; and am, as in duty bound, 

" Your Grace's most obedient servant, 

" William Norwich/' 

The following letter^ from Sir George Mackenzie to the 
archbishop is remarkable, as attesting the interest which the 

* See Macpuerson's State Papers, | % Tann. MSa v. 28. No. 88. 
t fee Tann. M6S. v. 2a No. 80. 
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Presbyterians of Scotland took in the stand made by the English 
bishops against the encroachments of Popery. 

" May it please your Grace, 

'' It will doubtless be strange news to hear that the bishops 
of England are in great veneration among the Presbyterians of 
Scotland ; and I am glad that reason has retained so much of its 
old empire amongst men. But I hope it will be no news to 
your Grace, to hear that no man was more concerned in the 
safety of your consciences and persons than, may it please your 
Grace, 

*^ Your Grace's most humble Servant, 

" Geo. Mackenzie.^' 

Nothing indeed could exceed the enthusiastic reverence and 
admiration with which the seven prelates were at this time 
viewed by the, whole nation. They were hailed as the great 
champions of the liberties of their country. Their portraits were 
seen in every shop, and eagerly bought up ; medals were struck 
to commemorate the great occasion of their trial and deliverance; 
they were compared to the seven golden candlesticks, and were 
called the seven stars of the Protestant Church. Everything 
conspired to show how strongly the public feeling was now 
excited by the intemperate and illegal measures of James, and 
gave no doubtful presage of the important change which was at 
hand. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a more imprudent or impolitic 
measure than this of bringing the bishops to a public trial. It 
contributed, there can be little doubt, more than any other single 
event, to produce the revolution that ensued, by inflaming to an ex- 
traordinary degree the ferment in the public mind against the arbi- 
trary proceedings of James. The personal virtues and unoiFending 
demeanour of the prelates, the respectful terms in which their 
petition was drawn up, viewed in comparison with the harshness 
and indignity with which they were treated, contributed no less 
than the popularity of the cause itself, to excite most strongly the 
public feeling in their favour. Even had the court party suc- 
oeeeded in procuring the conviction of the bishops, they would 
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undoubtedly have lost more by the increased ferment in the publio 
mind, than they would have gained by tbetriumph of suocess. 
But, as the matter really ended, covering the promoters of the 
prosecution with disappointment, and affording the warmest 
exultation to the accused, it gave confidence and boldness to the 
opponents of the government measures, and carried the tide oC 
popular feeling with them in a manner which could not after- 
wards be resisted')'. 



* King James soon became sensible 
of the error be bad committed in the 
prosecution of tbe bisbops. Lord Cla- 
rendon, in bis Diary, (July 6tb,) states 
as fbUows : 

** In tbe morning I was witb my 
Lord Cbancellor : be told me be found 
tbe long a little troubled that tbe 
bisbops bad been brougbt to tbeir 
trial ; tbat be seemed to be in a milder 
temper tban be bad been; and be 
boped be migbt be persuaded to take 
moderate counsels. Now, says my 
lord, bonest men,botb lords and otbers, 
(tbougb tbe king bad used tbem 
bardly,) should appear often at court ; 
I am sure it would do good. He ad- 
vised I would sometimes come to bim, 
tbat by me be migbt bave a corre- 
spondence witb tbe arcbbisbop, wbicb 
it was yet too soon for bim to bave 
openly." It is curious to observe 
James's own remarks on tbis affair of 
tbe bisbops in his £{/# qf Himae{f, (see 
MACPBEa8OMV.S'/a/0Faper«,v.i 161.) 
^ Tbe bishops address against it (the 
Declaration for liberty of conscience), 
thinking it ill^ial to dispense witb all 
sort of b&wB, in cases contrary to the 
very designs of tbe law. Tbe chan- 
cellor advised tbe king to summon tbe 
bisbops before tbe councU : they, per- 
haps, bad some motive in forcing the 
king to imprison tbem, for be would 
not only have taken tbeir recognizance, 
but even tbeir word, for their appear- 
ance : both were refused, because an 
imprisonment would inflame tbe na- 
iion, and prevent the arcbbisbop from \ 



being at tbe queen's delivery." — It 
appears from the account before given 
of tbe bishops' appearance before tbe 
privy council, tbat the above statement 
is not quite correct ; at least, they did 
not understand that they migbt be set 
at liberty on giving their word for 
tbeir appearanco. In another passage, 
(Macphersok, v. i. 152.) tbe king ac- 
counts for his own precipitate and rash 
conduct in tbe following remarkable 
passage. 

** In tbe case of the bisbops, there is 
no doubt that the king bad done bet- 
ter in not forcing some wheels when 
be found tbe whole machine stop. But 
it was bis misfortune to give too much 
ear to tbe pernicious advice of those 
who put bim upon such dangerous 
counsels, witb intent to widen tbe 
breach between, bim and bis subjects. 
But bis prepossession against tbe yield- 
ing temper wbicb bad proved so dan- 
gerous to bis brother, and &tal to the 
king bis father, fixed him in a contrary 
method. He had always preached 
against tbe wavering counsels of bis 
brother, and seeing tbat other bishops 
made not tbe same difficulty, and since 
many complied, be thought tbe rest 
ought to do tbe same. Tbe king there- 
fore gave more easily in to tbe chan- 
cellor's opinion, who thought that a 
mere reprimand was not sufficient. 
It was, however, a fatal counsel : for 
besides the common reasons against it, 
nothing ought to bave made tbe king 
more cautious in tbe matter, than the 
present conjuncture^ on account of the 
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qneen*8 being with child. It was that 
gave the alarm, and by consequence, 
required greater attention to avoid 
every cause of complaint." 

The French king, as might be ex- 
pected, was not backward in applaud- 
ing the conduct of King James on this 
occasion. Skelton, the ambassador at 
Paris, in a letter to Lorcl Sunderland, 



June IG, 1688, says, "His Christian 
Majesty was pleased to take notice to 
me of the imprisonment of the bishops, 
and very much 'applauds the king's 
resolution in that affair, and said he 
was ready to give his majesty all] man- 
ner of assistance.*' — See Macpber- 
son's State Papert, vol. i. p. 264, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

;* PERIOD IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING. THE REVOLUTION. 

Articles of Instruction from the Archbishop to the Clei^ — Scheme of Com- 
prehension projected by him — ^Progress of things towards the Revolution— 
King James sends for the Archbishop and other Bishops-^The Archbishop's 
Address of Advice to him— 0>n8eqnences of this Advice— Umbrage given 
by these Interviews — ^Letter of Mr. Evelyn to the Azchbiahop on the 
subject.' 

Perhaps there are not many persons, who, had they been circum- 
stanced as King James now was, would not have felt the necessity, 
after the failure in this important affair of the bishops^ trial, and 
on perceiving the inflamed state to which the public mind was 
brought, of endeavouring to retrace the false steps they had 
made, and to regain, by measures of conciliation, their lost popu- 
larity. But the effect on the mind of James was the very 
reverse. Either from the impulse of his own headstrong temper, 
and from the prejudice which, as he acknowledges himself, he 
had conceived against everything that could seem to result from 
a yielding disposition, or from the violent counsels of those who 
were too much blinded by bigoted zeal to perceive the certain 
consequences of the measures they recommended, he not only 
showed no symptoms of altering his course of conduct, but evinced 
a positive determination to persevere in it to the utmost. On 
the 7th of July*, eight days after the trial, he dismissed from 
their situations the two judges, Holloway and Powel, who had 
committed the offence of delivering opinions, favourable to the 
acquittal of the bishops. Also, on the 12th* of the same month, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners issued an order, directing all 
chancellors, archdeacons, &c. to send in to them, forthwith, the 
names of all the parochial clergy who had omitted to read the 
king's Declaration. This was manifestly done for the purpose of 
intimidation. The 16th of August was the day appointed for 

* See the London Gwtettet for July, 1088. 
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receiving those returns. But the clergy wholly slighted the 
order; the commissioners met, and no returns were made: they 
contented themselves with making a fresh order for the returns 
by the 15th of November. In the mean time, the Commission 
was dissolved, and the near approach of the Revolution put an 
end to the affair. 

At an early period after this prosecution, Archbishop Sancroft 
gave suflScient proof that he was not to be daunted by the frowns 
of power from doing his duty in that manner which his con- 
science dictated. In the middle of the ensuing July, he issued 
the following admonitions to the clergy of his province, through 
the bishops; in which he not only called them to the discharge 
of their pastoral duties in general, with that diligence, zeal, and 
discretion, which the existing condition of the Church demanded, 
but especially pressed upon them the necessity of vigilance against 
the attempts of Popish emissaries, who were at this time actively 
employed in seducing the people from the faith and doctrines of 
the Protestant Church. 

In the printed copies, these articles of advice are introduced 
by the following letter. By whom, or to whom it is written, 
does not appear. 

*'Sir, London, Jtdif 27th, 1688. 

" Yesterday the Archbishop of Canterbury delivered the 
articles which I send you enclosed, to those bishops who are 
present in this place; and ordered copies of them to be likewise 
sent in his name to the absent bishops. By the contents of them, 
you will see that the storm, in which he is, does not frighten him 
from doing his duty; but rather awakens him to do it with so 
much tlie more vigour; and, indeed, the zeal that he expresses in 
these articles, both against the corruptions of the Church of Rome 
on the one hand, and the unhappy differences that are among 
Protestants on the other, are such apostolical things, that all 
good men rejoice to see so great a prelate at the head of our 
Church, who, in this critical time, has had the courage to do his 
duty in so signal a manner* 

*' I am, Sir, yours.'*' 
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Some heads of things to be more fully insisted upon by the Bishops 
in their Addresses to the Clergy and people of their respective 
Dioceses, 

I. That the clergy often read over the forms of their ordina^ 
nation; and seriously consider what solemn vows and professions 
they made therein to God and His Church, together with the 
several oaths and subscriptions they have taken and made upon 
divers occasions. 

II. That, in compliance with those and other obligations, 
they be active and zealous in all the parts and instances of their 
duty, and especially strict and exact in all holy conversation, that 
so they may become examples to the flock. 

III. To this end, that they be constantly resident upon their 
cures in their incumbent houses, and keep sober hospitality there, 
according to their ability. 

IV. That they diligently catechise the children and youth of 
their parishes, (as the rubric of the Common Prayer Book and 
the 59th canon enjoin,) and so prepare them to be brought in due 
time to confirmation, when there shall be opportunity: and that 
they also at the &:;me time expound the grounds of religion and 
the common Christianity in the method of the Catechism, for the 
instruction and benefit of the whole parish, teaching them what 
they are to believe, and what to do, and what to pray for; and 
particularly often and earnestly inculcating upon them the im- 
portance and obligation of their baptismal vows. 

V. That they perform the daily office publicly (with all 
decency, affection, and gravity,) in all market and other great 
towns; and even in villages and less populous places, bring people 
to public prayers as frequently as may be; especially on such 
days and at such times as the rubric and canons appoint; on holy 
days, and their eves, on Ember and Rogation days, on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, in each week, especially in Advent and Lent. 

VI. That they use their utmost endeavour, both in^ their 
sermons and by private applications, to prevail with such of their 
flock as are of competent age to receive frequently the Holy Com- 
munion; and to this end, that they administer it in the greater 
towns once in every month, and even in the lesser too, if communi- 
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cants may be procured, or, however, as often as they may : and 
that they take all dae care, both by preaching and otherwise, to 
prepare all for the worthy receiving of it. 

VII. That in their sermons they teach and inform their people 
(four times a year at the least, as the first canon requires,) that 
all usurped and foreign jurisdiction is, for most just causes, taken 
away and abolished in this realm, and no manner of obedience or 
subjection due to the same, or to any that pretend to act by 
virtue of it; but that, the king'^s power being in his dominions 
highest under Ood, they upon all occasions persuade the people to 
loyalty and obedience to his Majesty in all things lawful, and to 
patient submission in the rest; promoting (as far as in them lies) 
the public peace, and quiet of the world. 

VIII. That they maintain fair correspondence (full of the 
kindest respects of all sorts) with the gentry and persons of 
quality in their ndghbourhood, as being sensible what seasonable 
assistance and countenance this poor Church hath received from 
them in her necessities. 

IX. That they often exhort all those of our communion to 
continue steadfast to the end in their most holy faith, and constant 
to their profession; and to that end, to take heed of all seducers, 
and especially of Popish emissaries, who are now in great 
numbers gone forth amongst them, and more busy and active 
than ever. And that they take all occasions to convince our own, 
that it is not enough for them to be members of an excellent 
Church, rightly and duly reformed, both in faith and worship, 
unless they do also reform and amend their own lives, and so 
order their conversation in all things as becomes the G-ospel of 
Christ. 

X. And forasmuch as those Romish emissaries, like the old 
serpent, insidiantur caleaneo, are wont to be most busy and 
troublesome to our people at the end of their lives, labouring to 
unsettle and perplex them in time of sickness, and at the hour of 
death ; that therefore all who have the cure of souls, be more 
especially vigilant over them at that dangerous season; that they 
stay not till they be sent for, but inquire out the sick in their 
respective parishes, and visit them frequently; that they examine 
them particularly concerning the state of their souls, and instruct 

02 
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them in their duties, and settle them in their doubts, and comfort 
them in their sorrows and sniFerings, and pray often with them 
and for them ; and by all the methods which our Church pre* 
scribes, prepare them for the due and worthy receiving of the 
Holy Eucharist, the pledge of their happy resurrection : thus with 
their utmost diligence watching over every sheep within their 
fold (especially in that critical moment) lest those evening wolves 
devour them, 

XI. That they also walk in wisdom towards those that are 
not of our communion ; and if there be in their parishes any 
such| that they neglect not frequently to confer with them in 
the spirit of meekness, seeking by all good ways and means to 
gain and win them over to our communion: more especially, 
that they have a very tender regard to our brethren the Pro- 
testant Dissenters; that upon occasion offered, they visit thera 
at their houses, and receive them kindly at their own, and 
treat them fairly wherever they meet them, discoursing calmly 
and civilly with them ; persuading them (if it may be) to a full 
compliance with our Church, or at least that " whereto we have 
already attained, we may all walk by the same rule, and mind the 
same thing."" And in order hereunto, that they take all opportu- 
nities of assuring and convincing them, that the bishops of this 
Church are really and sincerely irreconcilable enemies to the 
errors, superstitions, idolatries, and tyrannies of the Church of 
Rome ; and that the very unkind jealousies which some have bad 
of us to the contrary, were altogether groundless. And, in the 
last place, that they warmly and most affectionately exhort them 
to join with us in daily fervent prayer to the God of Peace, for 
the universal blessed union of all reformed Churches both at home 
and abroad against our common enemies ; that all they, who do 
confess the holy name of our dear Lord, and do agree in the truth 
of His holy word, may also meet in one holy communion, and 
live in perfect unity and godly love. 

The Protestant Dissenters showed at this time a peculiarly 
mild disposition towards the Established Church, partly from 
the pressing danger of Popery, which naturally tended to unite 
all Protestants in mutual good feeling, and in views of mutual 
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support; and partly from the admiration and gratitude which 
they felt for the firm and dignified stand, which the members 
of the Church had made, so much to their honour, both by 
their unanswerable writings and by their public measures, against 
the designs of the Roman Catholics. In consequence of this 
temper now displayed by the Protestant Dissenters, Archbishop 
Sancroft was induced to set on foot a scheme of comprehension*, 
in which his purpose seems to have been, to make such altera- 
tions in the Liturgy and in the discipline of the Church, in points 
not deemed of essential and primary importance, as might prove 
the means, through corresponding concessions on the part of the 
more moderate Dissenters, of admitting them within its pale. 
It were to be wished, as matter of curious information, that 
we possessed more knowledge than has reached us, of the details 
of the plan which he proposed, and of the extent to which he 
proceeded in it. Our principal information respecting it is 
derived from the speech of Dr. Wake, delivered by him some 
years after, when Bishop of Lincoln, at the trial of Dr. Sache- 
veral. This prelate, in consequence of the misrepresentations 
which were industriously made of this scheme, which had been 
termed a popular engine to pull down the Church, was induced 
to enter into a short detail of what had really been intended. 
He stated f, that the person who first concerted this supposed "^ 
design against our Church was the late most reverend Dr. San- 
croft, then Archbishop of Canterbury. ^^ The time was towards 
the end of the late unhappy reign, when we were in the height 
of our labours in defending the Church of England against the 
assaults of Popery, and thought of nothing else. At this time, 
that wise prelate, foreseeing a revolution such as that which soon 
after occurred, began to consider how utterly unprepared they 
had been at the Restoration of King Charles II. to settle many 
things to the advantage of the Church ; and what a happy oppor- 
tunity had been lost, for want of such previous care, for its more 
perfect establishment. It was visible to all the nation, that the 
more moderate Dissenters were generally so well satisfied with 
that stand which our divines had made against Popery, and the 
many unanswerable treatises they had published in confutation 
♦ See EcHARB, p. 1107. t ^^"^ Sacheverel's Trial, 
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of it, as to express an unusual readiness to come within the pale 
of the Church, And it was therefore thought worth while, when 
the leading members of the Church were deliberating about those 
other matters, to consider at the same time what might be done 
to gain the more moderate Dissenters, without doing any preju- 
dice to ourselves.^ 

" The scheme,'' he proceeds, *' was laid out, and the several 
parts of it were committed, not only with the approbation, but 
by the direction, of that great prelate, to such of our divines as 
were thought most worthy to be intrusted with it. His grace 
took one part himself; another was committed to a pious and 
reverend person, (Dr. Patrick,) then a dean, and afterwards a 
bishop of oui* Church. The reviewing of the daily service of 
our Liturgy and the Communion-book was referred to a select 
number of excellent persons, two of whom are at this time upon 
our bench, (the Archbishop of York*, and the Bishop of Elyf*,) 
and, I am sure, will bear witness to the truth of my relation. 
The design was, in short, this : to improve, and, if possible, 
amend our discipline; to review and enlarge our Liturgy by 
correcting some things, by adding others, and, if it should be 
thought advisable by authority, when this matter should be legally 
considered, first in Convocation, then in parliament, by omitting 
some few ceremonies which are allowed to be indifferent in their 
nature, also indifferent in their usage, so as not to make them 
of necessity binding on those who had conscientious scruples 
respecting them, till they should be able to overcome either their 
weaknesses or their prejudices respecting them, and be willing to 
comply. 

"How far this good design was not only known to, but 
approved by, the other fathers of our Church, that famous 
petition for which seven of them were committed to the Tower, 
and which contributed so much to our deliverance, may suffice 
to show. ^ The willingness they there declared of coming to 
such a temper as should be thought fit, with the Dissenters, when 
that matter should be considered and settled in Parliament and 
Convocation,' manifestly referred to what was then known to 
several, if not all, of the subscribers, to have been at that very 

* Dr. J. Shall). f Dr. J. Srocre. 
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time under deliberation. And, that nothing more was intended 
than has been stated, is no less evident from what was publicly 
declared in a treatise*, purposely written to recommend the design 
when it was brought before the two Houses of Parliament in the 
beginning of the late reign, and licensed by the authority of a 
noble peer, who was at that time Secretary of State. In the 
very beginning of which is this remarkable passage : ^ No alte* 
ration, that I know of, is intended but in things declared to be 
alterable by the Church itself." And, if things alterable be altered 
upon the grounds of prudence and charity, and things defective 
be supplied, and things abused be restored to their proper use, 
and things of a more ordinary composition revised and improved, 
whilst the doctrine, government, and worship of the Church 
remain entire in all the substantial parts of them, we have all 
reason to believe that this will be so far from injuring the Church, 
that, on the contrary, it will receive a great benefit from it."" 

Such is the only account which we possess of the scheme of 
comprehension projected by Archbishop Sanoroft. That it origi- 
nated on his part from the purest and best of motives, and that 
his sole object was to give stability to the Church, and to extend 
the influence of sound religion, can admit of no question. The 
circumstance of the change of the government taking place so 
soon afterwards, and of Archbishop Sancroft"s retiring from the 
primacy, manifestly prevented any further proceedings in the 
matter taking place. A similar attempt was made soon after the 
revolution: a commission was then issued (Sept. 13, 1689), for 
preparing alterations in the Liturgy and Canons, and several 
meetings took place among those who were appointed commis 
sioners; this was projected with the avowed purpose of bringing 
back to the communion of the Church, many who were seceders; but 
difficulties arose, and the attempt proved abortive. Judging from 
the result of that later attempt, and from the similar results which 
have generally followed from plans of this description, we may 
conjecture, with some probability, that, although all would have 
been eiFected by Archbishop Sancroft, which could be effected 
by a spirit of conciliation, mixed with sound wisdom, firmness, 

* The atttlior lias not been able to meet with the treatise here spoken of. 
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and discretion, the scheme which he projected, had he beea 
enabled to persevere in it, would not hare been attended with 
any successful result. 

In the mean time, by the continued and less disguised 
attempts of King James against the liberties of his subjects, and 
the safety of the Protestant Church, matters were fast drawing 
to axrisis. The Protestants became every day more and more 
convinced that nothing less than open resistance could preserve 
to them the enjoyment of their religious profession ; and all eyes 
were turned towards Holland, as the quarter whence deliverance 
was to spring. The Prince of Orange, in consequence of the 
numerous and strong solicitations he had received from persons of 
various ranks and interests in England, had come to the resoluttou 
of undertaking an expedition for the express purpose of saving the 
kingdom and the Protestant Church from the dangers which 
threatened to overwhelm them. In consequence, he had employed 
the earlier part of the year in making such preparations as had more 
the appearance of providing for the security of his own states, than 
of meditating anything hostile against another. But, as the autumn 
drew on, he was obliged to take other measures in collecting 
troops, artillery and arms, which unequivocally marked the 
design of undertaking a foreign expedition. While this storm 
was gathering, James alone remained unconscious of his danger. 
Blinded by his passions, and given over to infatuated counsels, 
he vainly hoped for success to measures from which every other 
eye saw that his ruin must ensue ; and when preparations were 
making, the object of which was to all the world too plain to be 
mistaken, he alone remained in ignorance of their real destina- 
tion*. At last, about the middle of September, he first became 
convinced of the purpose of the intended expedition from Holland, 
by a letter, as it is said, from Louis XIV "f*. On receiving it, he 



* It is tliouglit that his ignorance of 
what was in agitation was partly owing 
to the treachery of those who served 
him : for his minister, the Earl of Snn- 
derland. having the command of the 
foreign correspondences, is suspected of 
having concealed from him whatever he 
pier sod. — DAi.nvMPi.E's Memoirs, 141. 



t See Dal n tuple's Metnoin, p. 
141. It is remarkahle that, during the 
whole of tliis summer and autumn, 
James had kept up a constant corre- 
spondence with the Prince of Orange, 
in wliich he evidently shows some dis- 
trust and jealousy of liim, but still 
presen-es tolerably well the outward 
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tamed pale and stood motionless, and the letter dropped from his 
hand ; striving to conceal his perturbation from his x^ourtiers, he 
more plainly betrayed it ; and they, in affecting not to observe his 
emotion, showed no less plainly that they did perceive it. The 
immediate effect of the discovery, and of the alarm which over- 
whelmed him, was to make him recur with hurried precipitation 
to milder measures of government, for the purpose of regaining 
his lost popularity. Accordingly, on September 21st*, he pub- 
lished a Declaration, expressing that it was his resolution to , 
preserve inviolable the Church of England ; that he was willing 
the Roman Catholics should remain excluded from the House of 
Commons ; and assuring his loving subjects, that he should be 
ready to do everything else for their safety and advantage, that 
becomes a king who will always take care of his people. Five 
days afterwards, he declared his intention of restoring to the com* 
mission of tlie peace those gentlemen who had been displaced. But 
matters had already advanced too far for these concessions to have 
any effect. Although ostensibly proceeding from his own free 
will, they were manifestly extorted from him by fear. All confi* 
' dence in him, on the part of the people, was forfeited ; and his 
devotion to the Catholic cause was known to be such, that he 
would certainly recur to his violent measures for establishing it, 
as soon as the fear of consequences was again removed. 

But, what was the most striking effect of the alarm into 
which he was now thrown, he condescended to ask advice of 
those very persons whom he had so lately treated with hasty and 
inconsiderate violence, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
rest of the bishops. It is sufficiently manifest that, from knowing 
the high ground of popularity on which they stood, principally on 
account of their firm resistance to his arbitrary measures, he was 
desirous of renewing their attachment to his person, and of 
employing their mediation for the purpose of regaining the alTec* 
tions of the people. 

On the 24th of September, the following letter was dis- 



appeai'ances of affect? on. He concludes 
Lis last letter, dated September, 17« as 
he had done most of the others, ** Yon 
shall find me as kind to you as jou can 



expect:" and directs, "For my son 
the Prince of Orange."— Dal nv m ple's 
Memnir$y Appendix, p. 294, 
• See Kenxett, iii. 480. 
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patched to the Archbishop of Canterbury, from the Earl of 
Sunderland*. 

" My Lord, 

" The king thinking it requisite to speak with your Grace, 
and several others of the bishops, who are within a convenient 
distance of this place, his majesty commands me to acquaint you 
that he would have you attend him on Friday next, at ten 
o'^clock in the morning. 

" I am, my Lord, 
" Your Grace's most faithful and most humble servant, 

" Sunderland.'' 

Letters to the same purpose, and of about the same date, were 
sent to the bishops of London, Winchester, Ely, Chichester, Bath 
and Wells, Peterborough, Bristol and Rochester; and all of 
these, except the bishops of London and Bristol, immediately 
came to tovm. The Archbishop of Canterbury was confined at 
Lambeth by illness, on the day appointed for waiting on the 
king. The other bishops attended the summons. 

At this first interview, nothing passed -f* between the king 
and the bishops, except general expressions of his favour to them 
on the one hand, and of their duty to him on the other. How • 
ever, the king lost no time in informing the people that a conci- 
liatory interview had taken place between himself and the 
bishops ; for he published a notice in the Gazette of September 
80th, that ^' several of my lords the bishops having attended his 
majesty on Friday last, he was pleased, among other gracious 
expressions, to let them know, that he would signify his pleasure 
for taking ofi* the suspension of the Lord Bishop of London, 
which is done accordingly J." 

After this interview, the bishops who attended appear to have 
been by no means satisfied with the result of it ; conceiving that 
they had not taken as much advantage as they might of so 
favourable an opportunity for addressing to the king that bold 
but necessary advice, in which his own best interests, as well as 

* Tann. M8S. v. 28. No. 128, &c. 
t See Kshop Sprat's Ttco Letters to the Earl qf Dorset, 
% Ke y k £ t T, iii. 489. 
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those of the Church and of the country, were so deeply involved.' 
In consequence, they entreated the archbishop to procure for 
them a second and more particular audience, in which they might 
all deliver their plain and sincere sense of things, in that manner 
which the dangerous condition of the Church and State then 
required from persons of their character. Accordingly, on the 
following Sunday, (September 30th,) the archbishop waited on 
the king, and obtained his consent that tho bishops should be 
admitted to full liberty of speech with him on the morning of the 
following Tuesday (October 2). 

The whole of Monday, the day preceding that appointed for 
the interview, was spent by the bishops in close conference with 
the archbishop, respecting the advice which it might be proper 
for them to offer on the following day. Bishop Sprat remarks, 
that the heads of advice were agreed upon and drawn up at 
Lambeth Palace, on the very same day* as that on which the 
Declaration of the Prince of Orange is dated, and that the 
matter of the two is very nearly the same, with the exception of 
one or two particulars which were too high for subjects to meddle 
with. 

It happened that the king was accidentally prevented from 
admitting the bishops to the intended interview on Tuesday, and 
their attendance was, in consequence, postponed till the following 
day. Bishop Sprat f laments the intervention of this delay, 
inasmuch as it deprived themselves and the Church of the credit 
which they would otherwise have had with the world, of having 
procured the restoration of the charter of the city of London. 
He states that the bishops, from the beginning of their consulta- 
tions, had intended to make this one of their principal petitions ; 
and he conjectures that the king, having received private infor- 
mation of their intention, thought it best to forestall their petition 
by making the restoration of the charter the act of his own free 
grace. It seems, however, hardly necessary to suppose that 
King James had received private information of their intentions ; 



• • The Ut of October 0. 8., corre- 
sponding with the 10th of October 
N.a, tho date of the Prince of Orange^s 



Declaration.— See IlUtory of the Deser^ 
tion, p. 47. 

t See Sprat*8 Letters to the Eari of 
Dorset. 
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for he must have felt that the seizure of this charter was one of 
the most offensive acts which he had committed ; and in the 
disposition in which he now was, of treading back his imprudent 
and impolitic steps, it was natural that the recalling of this 
measure should be one of the first means that occurred to him of 
endeavouring to recover the good-will of the people. However 
this may be, it is certain that, on the evening of the Tuesday on 
which the bishops were to have waited on him, he publicly 
declared in the Council, to several citizens of London, his purpose 
of immediately restoring their charter. Thus, when the bishops 
waited on him the following day, they had nothing to do but to 
return thanks for the act which they had intended should form 
one of the subjects of their petition. 

On the morning of Wednesday, October 3rd, all the bishops 
who remained in town, with the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
their head, waited on the king; when the archbishop, in the 
name of the rest, addressed him in the following terms *. Ho 
delivered their free and honest advice on this occasion, with a 
degree of becoming meekness, gravity and courage, which were 
truly admirable f. Even Bishop Burnet allows J, that the 
bishops delivered their advice '^ with great gravity, and with a 
courage that recommended them to the whole nation .^^ 

" May it please your sacred Majesty, 

" When I had lately the honour to wait upon you, you 
were pleased briefly to acquaint me with what had passed two 
days before between your majesty and these my reverend breth- 
ren : by which, and by the account they themselves gave me, 
I perceived that, in truth, there passed nothing but in very 
general terms, and expressions of your majcsty'^s gracious and 
favourable inclinations to the Church of E ngland, and of our 
reciprocal duty and loyalty to your majesty : both which were 
sufficiently understood and declared before ; and (as one of my 
brethren then told you) would have been in the same state, if 
the bishops had not stirred one foot out of their dioceses. Sir, 
I found it grieved my lords the bishops to have come so far, and 

♦ See Tann. MSS.— Ibid. t See Bis)iop Sphat's Two f^Uer*. 

* IJun net's OrcH Times, v, i. llli. 
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to have done so little : and I am assured, they came then pre- 
pared to have given your majesty some more particular instances 
of their duty, and zeal for your service ; had they not appre* 
hended from some words which fell from your majesty, that you 
were not then at leisure to receive them. It was for this reason, 
that I then besought your majesty to command us once more 
to attend you all together; which your majesty was pleased 
graciously to allow and encourage. We are therefore here 
now before you, with all humility, to beg your permission, that 
we may suggest to your majesty such advices as we think proper 
at this season, and conducing to your service, and so leave them 
to your princely consideration."" 

Which the king being graciously pleased to permit, the arch* 
bishop proceeded as folio weth : ^^ Our humble advice is :•— 1st. 
That your majesty will be graciously pleased to put the manage- 
ment of your government in the several counties into the hands 
of such of the nobility and gentry there as are legally qualified 
for it- 

2nd. " That your majesty will be graciously pleased to annul 
your commission for ecclesiastical affairs, and that no such court, 
as that commission sets up, may be erected for the future. 

3rd. " That your majesty will be graciously pleased, that no 
dispensation may be granted or continued, by virtue whereof any 
person, not duly qualified by law, hath been or may be put into 
any place, office, or preferment in church or state, or in the 
universities, or continued in the same ; especially such as have 
cure of souls annexed to them : and in particular, that you will 
be graciously pleased to restore the president and fellows of St. 
Mary Magdalen College, in Oxford. 

4th. "That your majesty will be graciously pleased to set 
aside all licenses, or faculties already granted, by which any 
persons of the Romish communion may pretend to be enabled to 
teach public schools, and that no such be granted for the future. 

oth. " That your majesty will be graciously pleased to desist 
from the exercise of such a dispensing power as hath of late been 
used ; and to permit that point to be freely and calmly debated 
and argued, and finally settled in Parliament. 

6th. " That your majesty will be graciously pleased to inhibit 
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the four foreign bishops*, who style themselves vicars apostolical, 
from further invading the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which is by 
law vested in the bishops of this church. 

7th. '^ That your majesty will be graciously pleased to fill the 
vacant bishoprics, and other ecclesiastical promotions within 
your gift, both in England and Ireland, with men of learning 
and piety: and, in particular, (which I must own to be my 
peculiar boldness, for it is done without the privity of my 
brethren,) that you will be graciously pleased forthwith to fill 
the archiepiscopal chair of Yorkf, (which has so long stood 
empty, and upon which a whole province depends,) with some 
very worthy person : for which (pardon me, sir, if I am bold to 
say,) you have here now before you a very fair choice. 

8th. '^ That your majesty will be graciously pleaded to super- 
sede all further prosecution of quo tearrantos against corporations, 
and to restore to them their ancient charters, privileges, and 
franchises ; as we hear Grod hath put it into your majesty'^s heart 
to do for the city of London ; which we intended to have made 
otherwise one of our principal requests. 

9th. ^^ That, if it so please your majesty, writs may be issued 
with convenient speed, for the calling of a free and regular Par- 
liament; in which the Church of England may be secured 
according to the Acts of Uniformity ; provision may be made 
for a due liberty of conscience, and for securing the liberties and 
properties of all your subjects ; and a mutual confidence and 
good understanding may be established between your majesty and 
all your people. 

10th. " Above all, that your majesty will be graciously pleased 
to permit your bishops to ofibr you such motives and arguments 
as (we trust,) may, by God's grace, be efiectual to persuade 



* These four Popish bishops had 
been recently consecrated in the king's 
chapel, and sent out to exercise epi- 
scopal functions in their respective dio- 
ceses ; they had dispersed their pastoral 
letters under the express permission of 
the king. 

+ The archbishopric of York liad 
been kept vacant since April, 1686, 



when Archbishop Polben died. It 
was generally supposed that the king 
had the intention of appointing a 
Papist, Father Petre, to it. He after* 
wards appointed Dr. Lamplugh, bishop 
of Exeter, who fled to him from Exe- 
ter, on the landing of the Prince of 
Orange. 
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your majesty to return to the communion of the Church of 
England: into whose most catholic faith you were baptized, 
«nd in which you were educated, and to which it is our daily 
earnest prayer to Ood that you may be reunited. 

^* These, Sir, are the humble advices which, out of conscience 
of the duty we owe to Gk>d, to your majesty, and to our country, 
we think fit at this time to offer to your majesty, as suitable to 
the present state of your aiiairs, and most conducing to your 
service, and so to leave them to your princely consideration. 
And we heartily beseech Almighty God, ' in whose hand the 
hearts of all kings are, so to dispose and govern yourX that in 
all your thoughts, words, and works, you may ever seek his 
honour and glory, and study to preserve the people committed 
to your charge in wealth, peace, and godliness,^ to your own both 
temporal and eternal happiness. Amen. 

" W. Cant. 
" We also do heartily concur. 

" H. London. Fran. Ely. 

" P. Winchester. Jo. Cicestr. 

" W. Asaph. Tho. Ropfen. 

Tho. Bath & Wells. 
T. Petriburo.'* 

Advice so bold and undisguised from the archbishop and 
bishops, against whom the king's irritation had lately been so 
great, would not have been endured by him a few weeks before ; 
but, humbled as he now was by the immediate foresight and 
apprehension of the bitter consequences of his ill-advised and 
imprudent measures, the whole nation in a ferment, his authority 
at home greatly loosened by the general discontent, and a foreign 
invasion immediately threatening his shores, he gave it a favour^ 
nble acceptance. He even thanked the bishops fort he advice 
they had given, and promised that he would comply with it. 
He soon gave proof that for this time, at least, he was sincere in 
the intention of performing what he promised; but, probably 
for the sake of preserving appearances, and of inducing the 
nation to suppose that the change of his several measures arose 
from the spontaneous decisions of his own mind, he chose to 
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make the concessions one by one. Accordingly, two days after 
this interview with the bishops, October 5th, he dissolved the 
Ecclesiastical Commission. On the 10th, he signified his inten* 
tion of redressing the irregularities and abuses arising from the 
late regulation of the corporations. Two days after, October 
12th, he signified his pleasure to the Bishop of Winchester, the 
visitor of Magdalen College, Oxford, that he should immediately 
settle that society regularly and statutably, by reinstating those 
membei's who had been violently ejected. And, October 17th, 
he published a proclamation for restoring corporations to their 
ancient charters, liberties, rights, and franchises. 

All these concessions came too late to produce any effectual 
results beneficial to the king. Had they been made at an earlier 
period, they might have been hailed by the nation as produced by 
a real change of disposition in him, and as affording an earnest of 
his sincere intention to follow, for the future, such counsels as 
accorded with the feelings and the wishes of his people. But, 
under existing circumstances, it was too manifest that they were 
extorted from him by his fears, and by the dangers that pressed 
upon him. Indeed, all confidence in him was completely lost; 
and the public prejudices against him were so inflamed, that every 
event was now construed to his disadvantage, and blame imputed 
to him by general opinion, even when it was not due*. 



* The most striking instance of the 
want of confidence of the puhlic in 
King Jameses promises at this period, 
was afforded in the reports which were 
spread, and generally believed at the 
time, that he revoked his declared in- 
tention of restoring the memhers of 
Magdalen College, at Oxford, as soon 
as his hopes of carrying his measures 
were revived by the intelligence of the 
dispersion of the Prince of Grangers 
fleet. Bnt it has clearly appeared, 
fit>m documents since published, that 
there was not the ^smallest founda- 
tion for these rumours, and that the 
delay w)iich took place was entirely 
occasioned by the visitor, the Bishop 
of Winchester. It was on the 12th of 
October that this bishop received the 



king's directions to settle the college 
regularly and statutably. lie left 
London on the 14th, but instead of 
going straight to Oxford, went to Fai-n- 
liam in his way. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and other bishops, feeling 
uneasy at this delay, urged him to pro- 
ceed to Oxford immediately; in conse- 
quence, he arrived there on the 20th, 
with intention of executing his com- 
mission the next day. by restoring the 
members of tlie college, who were all 
in readiness, waiting for him. But on 
this very night he received, by an ex- 
press which followed liim from Fam- 
ham, an official letter commanding his 
attendance at the Privy Council, at 
ten o'clock on the morning of the 22nd. 
This was nothing more than a general 
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At one of the preceding interviews, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury received the king'^s commands to compose some public 
prayers, suited to the state of danger in v^hich the kingdom was 
then placed, to be used in all churches. He performed this 
office, which, in the existing state of things, was by no means an 
easy one, with great judgment and discretion, and even to the 
satisfaction of the king himself. The petitions were framed 
generally, without any particular allusion to the causes, or to the 
nature of the dangers which now threatened, for the preservation 
of internal peace and the healing of divisions, for the maintenance 
of the laws and ancient government of the country, and of the 
holy religion therein professed, for the safety of his majesty's 
person, the wisdom of his counsels, and the filling his princely 
heart with a fatherly care of all his people. It was remarked* 
at the time, that these prayers considerably contributed to 
confirm the people in the principles of firm resistance to the 
attempts of James against their religion and laws ; that the 



notice sent to all the Privy Oonncil- 
loiv to be present at the enrolment 
of the depositions reiq>ecting the birth 
of the Prince of Wales; but^ the 
purport not being mentioned in the 
notice, the bishop conceived it to be of 
such importance as to make it impera- 
tive on him to return immediately to 
London; the Fellows wished him to 
restore them before he went, and^ on 
his refusal, used rude expressions and 
behaviour: this made him angry, and 
he ordered his coachman to drive ofi;* 
The king, as soon as he saw him, asked 
him whether he had restored the Fel- 
lows; and, on hearing that he had not, 
commanded him, with expressions of 
some passion, to return immediately 
to Oxford and do so; and, on the 26th 
the President and FeUows were re- 
stored. The letter, which accidentally 
recalled the Bishop of Winchester 
from Oxford, was written October 19th : 
the dispersion of the Prince of Orange's 
fleet did not take place till the 2l8t, on 
the evening of wliich day he put back 
to Helvoetsluys. Thus it could be only 



an extreme readiness to believe every- 
thing adverse of James, that could 
cause the rumour of his retracting his 
concession in consequence of that 
event — See Macth^rsojh* a History of 
Great Britain, v. i. p. 518, and Original 
State Papers, v. i. p. 271—5. 

Hume expresses himself with proper 
caution on this subject : he says, '^ it 
was commonly believed that the king re- 
caUed his concessions when the intelli- 
gence arrived of a disaster to the Dutch 
fleet." Bishop Burnet (v. i. p. 784) 
boldly affirms that ** the order for re- 
storing the President and Fellows of 
Magdalen College was countermanded 
when the news arrived of the Prince 
of Orange being put back by a 
storm.'* 

* See History qf the Desertiouy p. 9. 
The prayers are found in Archbishop 
Sancroft's hand-writing in Tann. MSS. 
V. 28. No. 139. Even Bishop Burnet 
says (v. L 784), that ''the prayers were 
so well drawn up that even those who 
wished for the prince might have joined 
in them.'' 
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very act of praying for the preservation of their holy religion 
carried their minds to the consideration of the quarter from which 
it was endangered, and made them reflect that they were not 
bound to concur and assist, either by their prayers or by their 
personal exertions, in any undertakings which interfered with 
their feelings of higher and more important duty. 

These interviews between the king and the bishops gave 
umbrage to some of the public. It was reported at the time, 
and was very probably true, that they were brought about by the 
suggestion and contrivance of the king'^s Popish adviser3, who 
saw the advantage they should derive from exciting the belief 
that /he bishops, who had been extolled as the great champions of 
the party opposed to the court proceedings, were now reconciled 
to the king, and had deserted the cause of the people. If 
such were the motives of those who advised the king, these 
persons must have been greatly disappointed by the firm conduct 
of the prelates, whO) throughout the whole, as will be further 
seen, steadily refused to comply with the urgent solicitations 
of the king to lend their names in any shape to the support of 
his cause ; and adhered to the plan of giving him that honest 
and wholesome cidx ice which the emergency demanded. 

The following letter from the celebrated Mr. Evelyn to the 
archbishop, while it attests the deep interest which that distin- 
guished person took in the support of the Protestant cause, shows, 
at the same time, that strong suspicions were awake in the public 
mind respecting the contrivances of the Popish counsellors 
in procuring a reconciliation between the king and his bishops* ; 
and seems manifestly to show that his own mind was by no 
means free from all anxiety on the subject. 

" My Lord, 

'^ The honour and reputation which your Grace^s piety, 
prudence, and signal courage have justly merited and obtained, 
not only from the sons of the Church of England, but even 
universally from those Protestants among us who are dissenters 
from her, God Almighty^s providence and blessing upon your 

* See Taim. MSS. y. 28. No. 137. 
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Orace^s vigilance and extraordinary endeavours will not suffer to 
be diminished in this conjuncture. The conversations I now and 
then have with some in place, who have opportunity of knowing 
what is doing in the most secret recesses of our Churches adver- 
saries, oblige me to acquaint your Lordship, that the calling of 
your Grace and the rest of the lord bishops to court, and what 
has there been lately required of you, is only to create, if possible, 
some jealousies and suspicions among the well-meaning people, 
of such compliances as, it is certain, they have no cause to appre- 
hend. The whole plan of this (and of all that is to follow of 
seeming favour thence) is drawn by the Jesuits, who are at this 
time more bucfy than ever, to make divisions amongst us, all their 
other mechanisms and arts having failed them. They have con- 
trived that your lordships the bishops should be summoned to 
give his majesty advice separately, vnthout any of the rest of the 
peers, &c.; which, though most maliciously suggested, is generally 
spread about the town. I do not at all question, but, as your 
Grace cannot but hear of this, so you will speedily prevent the 
operation of the venom, and that you will think it very necessary 
so to do. That your Grace is also enjoined to compose a form of 
prayer, wherein a great prince is expressly to be named the in- 
vader ; of the truth of this, I presume to say nothing : but, what- 
ever it be, forasmuch as in all the declarations which hitherto 
have been published in pretended favour of the Church of Eng- 
land, there is not once any mention of the Reformed, or Pro- 
testant religion, but only of the Church of England as by law 
established, (which Church, the Papists tell us, is the Church of 
Rome, that is, say they, the Catholic Church of England, which 
only is established by law, the Church of England in the reformed 
sense, so established, but by an usurped authority;) the am- 
biguity of that would be explained, utterly defeat this false 
construction, and take off all exceptions whatsoever, if, in all 
extraordinary offices upon these occasions, (and especially at this 
juncture,) the words Reformed and Protestant were added to 
that of the Church of England; and whoever tnreatens to 
invade, or come with intentions for the prejudice of that Church, 
in God's name, (be they Dutch or Irish,) let us heartily pray 
against them. 

p 2 
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" My Lord, this is, I confess, a bold, but honest paper ; and, 
though I am well assured of your grace'^s being perfectly 
acquainted with all this before, and therefore may blame my 
impertinence as an AXkorpu>'ema'teo'7ro9 ; yet I am confident 
you will not reprove the zeal of one who most humbly implores 
your Grace's pardon with your blessing. 

" Your Grace's most humble 

'^ And most dutiful servant, 
" October lOM, —88. " J. E." 

" My servant, who delivers this to your Grace, is a faithful 
and trusty young man: I should, however, be glad to receive 
one line, if your Grace does pardon this presumption, an 
indispensable occasion detaining me from waiting on your Grace 
at this instant."' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
PERIOD PRECEDING THE EEVOLUTION, 



Interriews of the Archbishop and Bishope 'with King James respecting their 
Invitation of the Prince of Orange, and signing a Paper declaring their 
abhorrence of his Designs — Their steady Refusal — Consequences of this 
Refusal-^The Archbishop not chargeable with inconsistency herein. 

When the designs of the Prince of Orange became still more 
certain, the king again desired an interview with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. A note* reached the archbishop at an early 
hour on the morning of Tuesday, October 16th, acquainting him 
that, if his health permitted, his majesty desired to speak to him 
that very morning. 

The archbishop waited on the king at the time appointed. 
His majesty began the conversation by referring to the restora- 
tion of Magdalen College, saying that the Bishop of Winchester 
mistook his meaning, and that he never meant to delay the 
visitation. He then adverted to the restoring of the corporations, 
which, he said, should have been done the day before, had not 
the lawyers differed about the terms of the proclamation. The 
archbishop told him that he had lately received a letter without 
a name, complaining of the bad state of the Church in Ireland; 
particularly of four bishoprics having been long vacant there, the 
filling of which had formed the seventh head of advice offered to 
his majesty by the bishops. Some other grievances were men- 
tioned; but, as the archbishop had not the letter with him, the 
king desired that he would send him a more particular account. 

At last the king came to that which appeared to be his chief 



* See Tanner's MSS. v. 28. No. 146, 
154, 155, &c The remarkable narra- 
tive which follows, is given from Arch- 
bishop Bancroft's papers. The account 
of what took phtce in the king's closet 
on the 6th of November, is drawn up 
by Bishop Sprat, who was probably de- 



sired by the archbishop to commit to 
writing all that he recollected of the 
conversation. The rest is manifestly 
committed to paper by the archbishop 
himself, and is found in his own hand- 
writing. 
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purpose in sending for the archbishop. He told him that he 
had now received certain intelligence, that the Prince of Orange 
was coming to invade England, and to make a conquest of it ; 
and that it would be very much for his service, and a thing very 
well becoming the bishops, if they would meet together and 
draw up a paper, expressing their abhorrence of this attempt of 
the prince. The archbishop told him that, soon after the 
bishops had waited on him the last time, they supposed his 
majesty had no further commands for them, and accordingly 
made haste to return to their respective dioceses, so that there 
were now none of them in town. The king replied that he under- 
stood some of them were either still in town, or were so near that 
they could be sent for: and, on his still insisting on his former 
proposal, the archbishop, having first requested leave to speak 
his sentiments freely, said that he conceived there could be no 
occasion for such a declaration from the bishops, for he could not 
believe that the prince had such a design ; for which opinion, at 
the desire of the king, he gave several reasons. 

Nothing more passed at this interview; and it does not 
appear that the king had further communication with any of the 
prelates, or urged any more the affair of a public declaration from 
them, till Wednesday, October 31 st. On that day, he ordered a 
letter to be sent to the Bishop of London, requiring him to attend 
him immediately. The bishop, being absent from home when 
the message arrived, was unable to obey the summons till the 
next morning. The king immediately told him, that when he 
had sent for him he possessed only the Declaration of the States 
of Holland, but that now the Declaration of the Prince of Orange 
had fallen into his hands. He then read to the bishop a short 
paragraph stating that several of the lords spiritual and temporal 
had invited him over to England. Upon which the bishop said, 
" I am confident the rest of the bishops would as readily answer 
in the negative as myself f' and the king was pleased to say, that 
he believed them all innocent. He next told the bishop that he 
thought it requisite they should make some public declaration of 
their innocence in this matter, and also declare their abhorrence of 
the prince's design. The bishop told him that this was a matter to 
be considered. The king replied that erevy one must answer for 
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himself, but he would send for the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who should call them together. 

Accordingly, on the same day, the archbishop receired a 
summon to wait upon the king the next day, (November 2nd,) 
and bring with him such others of the bishops as were in 
London. 

On his arrival at Whitehall, he found already in attendance 
the Bishops of London, Durham, Chester, and St. David's. 
When they were admitted into the closet, the king told them 
that he had seized a person who had brought into the city a 
great number of the Prince of Grangers Declarations, and had 
begun to disperse them; that he had a copy at hand, in which, 
says he to the bishops, is a passage that concerns you. Having 
desired the secretary to read the passage, he said that he did not 
believe a word of it, that he was fully satisfied of the innocence 
of the bishops, and the falsehood of the accusation ; notwithstand- 
ing, he thought it fit to acquaint them with it, and this was the 
occasion of his sending for them at this time. 

The archbishop, having thanked his majesty for his good 
opinion so frankly and graciously expressed, spoke to the follow- 
ing purpose : That he owed to his majesty a natural allegiance, 
having been bom in his kingdom ; that he had oftentimes con- 
firmed this allegiance by taking voluntarily the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, and that he could have at once but one king; that, 
as his majesty well knew, he never worshipped the rising sun, nor 
made court to any but his king; and to him he did, as often as 
he was pleased to receive it. Further, as to this particular 
charge, and his personal concern in it, he averred it to be utterly 
fabe; that so far had he been from inviting in any manner 
the said prince to make this attempt, he had never made any 
application to him; and, further, that he did not know, and 
could not believe, that any of his brethren the bishops had given 
the prince any such invitation. The Bishop of London said, he 
had given the king his answer the day before: the Bishop of 
Durham said, I am sure I am none of them : nor I, nor I, said 
the other two. 

The preceding address of the archbishop to the king is very 
remarkable, when connected with his subsequent conduct in 
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refusing to take the oaths to King William. It shows that he 
had at this time the same strong feeling of the impossibility of 
transferring his allegiance from King James to another which he 
afterwards entertained ; and, as he spontaneously touches upon 
this topic, which was quite distinct from the subject on which 
the king was speaking to him, it maybe surmised that he already 
foresaw, or suspected, in some of those who had invited the Prince 
of Orange, a design of transferring to him the possesion of the 
throne. 

After these declarations from the archbishop and bishops, 
the king repeated more than once his former declaration, that he 
verily believed the whole charge to be a groundless aspersion 
upon the bishops; nevertheless, he required that some such 
denial should be published, saying it would be for his service : 
jstill he would not allow time to send for the absent bishops, but 
commanded the archbishop to call together as many of them as 
he could, and to consider with them, what was fit to be done in 
order to vindicate themselves from this accusation. He then 
expressed the hope, that, when they met, they would resolve upon 
a paper, or apology for themselves in writing, which, when pre- 
pared, the archbishop should bring to him, (or rather send it, he 
said to the archbishop, for I would not endanger your health ; 
for which his royal compassion the archbishop gave him thanks.) 
And then, he proceeded to say, the paper, being approved by me, 
may, by you, the metropolitan, be sent to the absent bishops for 
their concurrence. 

During all this time, not a word had passed about their ex* 
pressing their abhorrence of the Prince of Orange''s design. At 
last, the king said, '' You may do well, and it will be very much 
for my service, if in your paper you express your dislike of the 
prince's design;"' to which, though he said it twice, neither the 
archbishop nor any of the bishops who were present, gave the 
slightest answer. 

The next day, Saturday, November 3rcl, the Bishops of Lon- 
don and Rochester waited on the archbishop by appointment, to 
confer on this matter; and, understanding that the Bishop of 
Peterborough was not far from town, they agreed that he should 
be sent for, and that they should all meet again on the Monday 
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following, for further consultation. During this time, the king 
was very impatient for the result. On the Sunday, he sent Lord 
Preston to the archbishop to require him to expedite, as much as 
possible^, the return to the proposal. The archbishop explained 
to him that he had taken the proper steps for complying with his 
majesty'^s commands with as little delay as possible. 

On Monday, November 5th, the bishops all met at Lambeth 
Palace, according to appointment; and, after due deliberation 
and debate, unanimously agreed upon the line they should take, 
and the answers to which they should hold, when admitted to an 
audience with the king. The archbishop immediately sent word 
that they were prepared to wait upon his majesty; and the next 
morning, between ten and eleven o'^clock, was fixed for the purpose. 

Accordingly, on Tuesday, November 6th, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with the Bishops of London, Rochester, and Peter* 
borough, came together to Whitehall. On arriving there, they 
found the Bishop of St. David's (Watson*), waiting to go in with 
them to the king ; but^ not wishing to making him a party to 
what passed between the king and themselves, they requested 
that their audience might be private, and procured his exclusion. 

On their admission into the closet, the archbishop began to 
this effect :— 

^^ Sir, we think we have done all that can be expected from us 
in this business. Since your majesty has declared you are well 
satisfied in our innocency, we regard not the censures of others.^' 

Here the Bishops of Peterborough and Rochester, having been 
absent from the former meeting, made their personal protestations, 
(as the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London had 
done before,) that they had, neither by word or writing, directly 
or indirectly, invited the Prince of Orange to invade his majesty'*s 
dominions, nor did they know of any that had. 



* This bishop was known as a per- 
son devoted to the measures of the 
court. The following anecdote -is 
related of insults offered to him by 
a mob, at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. Among the partial disturb- 
ances which took place, the mob at 
Cambridge, hearing that ho was at 



Balsham in that county on a visit, 
went to iind him ; and mounting him 
on a paltry horse, without bridle or 
saddle, brought him in triumph to 
Cambridge^ and were not satisfied till 
tliey had made the magistrates put him 
in the castle as a prisoner. — See Lon- 
don Mercury^ December 23, 1688. 
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The King, — My lords, I am abundantly satisfied with you all, 
as to that matter. I had not the least suspicion of you. But 
where is the paper I desired you to draw up and bring me ? 

The Bishops.^^Sivy we have brought no paper. Nor (with 
submission) do we think it necessary or proper for us to do it. 
Since your majesty is pleased to say that you think us guiltless, 
we despise what all the world besides shall say. Let others dis- 
trust us as they will, we regard it not : we rely on the testimony 
of our consciences, and your majesty's favourable opinion. 

The King. — But I expected a paper from you. I take it, you 
promised me one. I look upon it to be absolutely necessary for 
my service: and seeing you are mentioned in the Prince of 
Orange'^s Declaration, you should satisfy others as well as me. 

Here the king, taking notice that the Bishops of Peterborough 
and Rochester had been absent the time before, took out the 
Declaration, and read to them what concerned the birth of the 
Prince of Wales, and the Prince of Orange''s resolution to come 
to England for the preservation of its religion and laws, being 
invited by a great many of the spiritual and temporal lords. 

The Bishops. — Sir, we cannot think ourselves bound to 
declare publicly, under our hands, against a paper come forth in 
such a private manner, which, as yet, nobody owns ; and which, 
as they say, seems rather to be written like a lawyer's brief, than 
a princely declaration. We assure your majesty, scarce one in 
five hundred believes it to be the prince's true declaration. 

" No!" said the king, with some vehemence, " then that five 
hundred would cut my throat," (or bring in the Prince of Orange 
upon my throat.) 

The Bishops.— Qod forbid! 

The King. — " What, must not I be believed ? must my 
credit be called in question!" As he turned the Declaration 
over in his hands, one of the bishops asked whether the Prince 
of Orange's arms were to it I He said, there were all the signs of 
a true Declaration. 

The Bishops. — Sir, your majesty's credit is not here con- 
cerned. It is sufficient for that, that your officers seized on it. 

The Archbishop. — Sir, it is a good reason to us to suspect it 
is not his, that this very clause is in it, of his being invited by a 
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great many spiritual and temporal lords. For either this is true 
or false. If true, one would think it were very unwisely done 
of the Prince of Orange, to discover it so soon. If it be false, 
one would not imagine a great prince would publish a manifest 
untruth, and make it the grounds of his enterprise. 

The King. — What ! he that can do as he does, think you 
that he will stick at a lie ? You all know how usual it is for 
men, in such cases, to aflSrm any kind of falsehoods, for the 
advantage of their cause. 

The Bishops. — However, sir, this is a business of state, which 
properly belongs not to us. To declare peace and war is not our 
duty, but in your majesty's power only. Ood has intrusted the 
sword with you. 

The Archbishop, — Truly, sir, we have lately some of us here, 
and others my brethren who are absent, so severely smarted for 
meddling with matters of state and government, that it may well 
make us exceeding cautious how we do so any more. For, 
though we presented your majesty with a petition of the most 
innocent nature, and in the most hnmble manner imaginable, yet 
we were so violently prosecuted, as it would have ended in our 
ruin if God's goodness had not preserved us ; and I assure your 
majesty, the whole accusation turned upon this one point. Your 
attorney and solicitor both affirmed, that the honestest paper 
relating to matters of civil government might be a seditious libel, 
when presented by persons who had nothing to do with such 
matters, as they said we had not, but in time of parliament. 
And indeed, sir, they pursued us so fiercely upon this occasion, 
that, for my part, I gave myself for lost. 

The King, — I thank you for that, my lord of Canterbury : I 
could not have thought you would believe yourselves lost by 
falling into my hands. 

The Bishops. — Sir, my lord of Canterbury's meaning is, he 
looked on himself as lost in the course of law; lost in Westmiiister 
EM. 

The Archbishop. — But, sir, the injustice of the prosecution 
against us did not cease there. After we had been acquitted by 
our jury, and our acquitment was recorded; and so we were 
right in the eye of the law: yet after that, we were afresh 
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arraigned, and condemned by divers of your judges, as seditious 
libellers, in their circuits all over England. And, sir, I beg 
leave to say, that if the law were open, (that is, as he afterwards 
explained himself, if the same persons were not to be judges and 
parties,) had the meanest subject your majesty has, been used a^ 
we have been, he would have found abundant reparation in your 
courts of justice for so great a scandal. I will particularly 
acquaint your majesty with what one of your judges, Baron H.,' 
said, coming from the bench, where he had declared our petition 
to be a factious libel. A gentleman of quality asking him, how 
he could have the conscience to say so, when the bishops had 
been legally discharged of it? he answered, you need not 
trouble yourself with what I said on the bench: I have instruc* 
tions for what I said, and I had lost my place, if I had not said 
it. Sir, added the archbishop, I hope this is not true. But it is 
true that he said it. There was another of your judges, sir, 
Baron R., who attacked us in another manner, and endeavoured 
to expose us as ridiculous; alleging, that we did not write true 
English, and it was fit we should be convicted by Dr. Busby for 
false grammair. 

The Bishops. — Sir, that was not all. The same judge, as we 
are certainly informed, presumed to revile the whole Church of 
England in the most scandalous language, affirming, that this 
Church, which your majesty has so often honoured, by promising 
to cherish and protect it, is a cruel and bloody Church. 

The king, now addressing the archbishop, said, my lord, this 
is querelle d'^Allemand: all this is a matter quite out of the way. 
I thought this had been all forgotten. For my part, I am no 
lawyer: I am obliged to think what my judges do is according 
to law. But, if you will still complain on that account, I think 
I have reason to complain too. I am sure your counsel did not 
use me civilly. I know what is commonly said, that it is 
customary for the counsel to speak what they can for their 
clients. But they went further, and intei-posed in matters they 
had nothing to do with. As for what you say, that it is hazard- 
ous to meddle in matters of state, that is true, when I do not 
call you to it. But I may ask counsel or assistance of any, as I 
now do of you, and then there can be no danger. 
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Here, the king still earnestly urging that they should present 
him with something under their hands, which he had before 
sometimes called a dislike, sometimes an abhorrence, sometimes 
a detestation of the Prince of Granger's proceedings; and insisting 
much on a promise of this nature made by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London, when the other two were 
absent; they with all duty and submission persisted, that they 
never promised a paper, but only engaged that they would deli* 
berate with those of their brethren then near town, in whom 
they could confide, about framing a paper; and that, if they 
should agree upon one, they would bring or send it to his majesty. 
On this, the king turned to Lord Preston, for whom he had sent 
some time before, and asked him, whether the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London had not promised a paper, 
although they now denied it. Lord Preston answered, in sub- 
stance, that the two prelates had promised that, if they should con- 
sent or agree upon a paper, they would present it to his majesty 
before it was published. To which these prelates added, '^ We 
then said, we were very few of the bishops^ bench in town, with 
whom we could advise, and begged that, in so weighty a business, 
his majesty would be pleased to summon up the rest.'*'* 

The king answered, that he had told the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury before, that it would be too far, and too late, to send to 
Carlisle, or Exeter, or other remote parts; but, if they who were 
present would sign the paper, he would afterwards send to those 
who were further off for their concurrence. 

The bishops hereupon most humbly entreated, that the small 
number there present might not be separated from the rest, as if 
they were more suspected than others: they further said, that 
the lords temporal were equally concerned in the accusation, and 
prayed that they might be called together, and joined with them 
in consulting about this protestation which was now required of 
them alone. 

The king hastily answered, '^Aye, I believe, some of the 
temporal lords have been already with you, and caused you to 
change your minds."" 

The bishops all solemnly declared the contrary ; and the king 
put this off by saying that he knew some, as Lord Preston, had 
been with them. 
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The bishops then stated, that they understood several of the 
temporal lords had had interviews with his majesty upon this 
very occasion; and they humbly asked, whether he had demanded 
any such thing of them, as he was now pleased to do from the 



His majesty said, no, he had not* But it would be of more 
concernment to his service that they (the bishops) shoidd do it, 
because they had greater interest with the people. 

The bishops replied, that, in matters of this nature, belonging 
to civil government and the affiiirs of war and peace, it was most 
probable the nobility would have far greater influence on the 
nation than themselves ; as they had greater interests at stake, 
and the management of such matters belonged more properly to 
them. 

The King. — But this is the method I have proposed. I am 
your king. I am judge what is best for me. I will go my own 
way; I d^ire your assistance in it.' 

The Bishops. — Sir, we have already made our personal vindi- 
cation here in your majesty^s presence : your majesty has con- 
descended to say, you believe and are satisfied with it. Now, 
sir, it is in your power to publish what we have here said, to all 
the world, in your royal Declaration, which we hear is coming 
forth. 

The Kif^. — No ; if I should publish it, the people would not 
believe me. 

The Bishops. — Sir, the word of a king is sacred ; it ought to 
be believed on its own authority. It would be presumption in 
us to pretend to strengthen it : and the people cannot but believe 
your majesty in this matter. 

The King. — They that could believe me guiliy of a false son, 
what will they not believe of me ! 

The Bishops. — But, sir, all the court sees us going in and 
out : and all the town will know the effect of what has been done 
and said : and we shall own it everywhere. 

The King, — And all the town will know what I have desired 
of you : so that it will be a great prejudice to my affairs, if you 
deny me. 

The bishops still earnestly besought his majesty, that tliey 
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might not be divided from the temporal peers ; that he would at 
least appoint a select nmnber of them to consult together with 
them. The king still revising to hear of that, and urging their 
immediate compliance, they told him, that the chief place in 
which they could serve his majesty effectually was a Parliament : 
and, when he should please to call one to compose all the distrac- 
tions of his kingdoms, he shoidd there find, that, as they had 
always shown their personal affections to his majesty, so the true 
interest of the Church of England is inseparable from the true 
interests of the crown. 

The King. — My lords, that is a business of more time. What 
I ask now, I think of present concernment to my affairs. But 
this is the last time ; I will urge you no further. If you will not 
assist me as I desire, I must stand upon my own legs, and trust 
i^ myself and my own arms. 

The bishops, in conclusion, stated that, as bishops they did 
assist his majesty with their prayers ; as peers, they entreated 
that they might serve in conjunction with the rest of the 
peers, either by his majesty'^s speedily calling a Parliament, 
or, if that should be thought too distant, by assembling together 
with them as many of the temporal peers, as were in London or 
its vicinity. 

This suggestion was not attended to, and so the prelates were 
dismissed. 

Thus ended this celebrated conference between King James 
and the bishops : great crowds of people were present at and 
about the court, waiting to hear the result ; both the friends and 
the enemies of the Church of England being impatient to learn 
how they would conduct themselves in that difficult juncture. 
Bishop Sprat says*, that the jesuited party at court were so 
enraged against the bishops for their perseverance in refusing to 
give the king a paper such as he required, that, as was stated on 
credible authority, one of the principal of them in a heat advised 
that they should all be imprisoned, and the truth extorted from 
them by force. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that Archbishop Sancroft 
was perfectly sincere in the protestations he made to the king at 

* See Sprat's Letters to the Earl of Dorset. 
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the preceding interviews, of his not having been concerned in 
inviting the Prince of Orange to England*. There is every 
reason to suppose that, whatever may have been his opinion of 
the absolute necessity of the prince'^s intervention, in order to 
detach James from the evil counsellors by whom he was sur*' 
rounded, and to place on a firm footing the civil and religions 
liberties of the country, yet he had not in any manner, direct or 
indirect, concurred in such invitation ; nor even is there any 
ground for supposing that he suspected any of his brethren on the 
bench to have had more concern in such a measure than himself. 
Of the other prelates who were present at the interviews, the 
Bishops of Rochester and Peterborough appear also to have been 
perfectly sincere. With the Bishop of London, however, the 
case was different. It has appeared from documents which have 
since been published^ , that, at this very time, he had joined with 



♦ The following letter from Dr. 
Stanley, who was formerly chaplain to 
the Princess of Orange, to Dr. Hickes, 
written in 1715, strongly corroborates 
the fact, if it can be thonght to stand 
in need of corroboration, that Arch- 
bishop Bancroft never concurred in 
any invitation to the Prince of Orange. 
—See GuTCH*8 MisceUan* CwriotOy 
Pref. p. 64. 

*«Sir, «-flffly26. 

<*I do not remember that I 
ever heard that the late good Arch- 
bishop Bancroft was thought to have 
invited the Prince of Orange ovei* into 
England. If any one did charge him 
with it, I believe it was without 
grounds. All that I can say as to the 
matter Ls, that, Ann. 1687, when I 
came into England from Ilolland, I 
confess I did desire the archbislLop to 
write to the then Princess of Orange, 
on whom I had the honour to attend, 
to encourage her still to 'give counte- 
nance to the Church of England : but 
he was pleased not to write to her. 
And, afterwards, when we were come 
over into England, and a report being 
spread abroad, tluit some of the lords, 



spiritual as well as temporal, had in- 
vited the Prince of Orange into Eng- 
land, in my discoursing with the arch- 
bishop, I remember he said to me— I 
am now glad I did not write to the 
princess as yon desired ; for, if I had 
written to her, they would have said 
that I had sent to invite them over. — 
This is true, and this is all that I can 
say of that affair. 

«Iam,Sir, 
^ Your faithful friend, &c. 
"William Staklky." 
f See Dalpyxple's Memoirt, Ap- 
pend, vol. ii. pp. 224, 228, and Mac- 
pherson's Siiiie Papers, v. i. p. 276. 
It is there clearly proved, from original 
documents, that the Bisliop of London 
was one of those who associated to in- 
vite the Prince of Orange. In parti- 
cular there is one paper, signed, in 
cypher, by him and six others, dated 
June 30th, 1688, in which they press 
the prince without delay to undertake 
the expedition, and add, ^we who 
subscribe this will not fail to attend 
your highness on your landing, and to 
do all that lies in our power to prepare 
others." While we cannot but admire 
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several others in sending to the Prince of Orange a direct 
invitation, in which a positive pledge was given, that they 
would render him, as soon as he should land, all the assistance 
in their power. It is painful, therefore, to state that this bishop 
can by no means be absolved from the charge of duplicity, in 
having so strongly and positively denied the fact to the king. 

It is sufficiently clear that the great object of King James, in 
the preceding interviews with the bishops, was to draw them into 
a public expression of their opinion, adverse to the Prince of 
Grangers designs ; and thereby to avail himself of their influence 
and credit with the nation, at that critical period, in opposing the 
projected attempt. It has appeared, that in what he required of 
them, he mixed two matters which were quite distinct from each 
other ; the denial of their having had any concern in inviting the 
prince, and their abhorrence in general of the invasion projected 
by him*. 



tbe high and honourable feeling whioh 
distinguished many parts of Bishop 
Compton*s conduct, antecedent to, and 
during, the Revolution, we must regret, 
that his merits should be tarnished by 
an act of insincerity towards the king, 
as unprofitable as it was inexcusable. 

* There is reason to belieye that, 
had the king found the bishops dis- 
posed to yield to his solicitations, he 
woidd have pressed them, not only to 
express their own dislike of the Prince 
of Orange*8 expedition, but also to re- 
commend to the clergy to be earnest 
in exhorting their flocks against it — 
The foUowing is a form of declaration, 
given in one of the pamphlets of that 
period, which, it is stated, the king 
wished to procure some of the bishops 
to sign, immediately after the landing 
of the prince. It is foimd in a scarce 
pamphlet, entitled ReJUotumt on a 
F&rm qf Prajfer lately set forth by the 
Jaeobitee of the Church of Enyland, and 
tf an Abhorrence tendered by the late 
King to some qf otir Dissenting Bishops 
upon his present Majesty, London, 1690. 
—See p. 20. 



'' Whereas the Prince of Orange 
hath, with an armed force of foreigners 
and strangers, in a hostile manner, 
actually invaded this kingdom ; and, 
to amuse and deceive the subjects, has 
set forth his declaration ; and therein 
hath asserted that he hath been ear- 
nestly solicited and invited by a great 
many of the lords spiritual of this king- 
dom : We, the archbishop and bishops, 
whose names are hereunto subscribed, 
as an indispensable duty incumbent 
upon us, do for ourselves severally and 
respectively declare, that we never did, 
either by word or writing, give him 
the least, or any encouragement or so- 
licitation thereto : and do, on behalf of 
ourselves, according to the avowed and 
untainted principles of the Church of 
England, with the consent of the 
King*s most excellent majesty, hereby 
publish and declare to all our fellow 
subjects, our abhorrence and detest- 
ation of the said invasion, or of any 
rebellion or other disturbance of the 
government, under what pretence and 
upon what ground soever: and do 
hereby direct and admonish all our 
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As far as the Archbishop of Canterbury was conoerned, there 
seems reason to suppose that he would not have been unwilling to 
give the king a written declaration of that which he had with 
full sincerity declared to him in private, as to his not having 
himself invited the prince, and not knowing or believing that any 
of his brethren had done so. There is, in fact, found among 
his papers, the following sketch of a declaration to this effect, 
regularly dated, with his initials subjoined ; evidently drawn up 
with the design of being presented to the king*. 



^' Whereas there hath been of late a general apprehension, 
that his highness the Prince of Orange hath an intention to 
invade this kingdom, iu hostile manner; and, as it is said, 
makes this one reason of his attempt, that he hath been thereunto 
invited by several English lords, both spiritual and temporal ; I, 
William, archbishop of Canterbury, do, for my own discharge, 
profess and declare, that I never gave him any such invitation, 
by word, writing, or otherwise. Nor do I know, nor can believe, 
that any of my reverend brethren the bishops have, in any such 
way, invited him. And all this I aver upon my word ; and, in 
attestation therco!*, have subscribed my name here, at Lambeth, 
the 3rd day of November, 1688. 

« w. cr 

This paper, it is observable, bears date three days before the 
final interview of the bishops with the king. It certainly never 
was presented. The archbishop was probably diverted, on fur- 
ther reflection, from doing what he at first intended, by consider- 
ing that a simple declaration of this kind would probably not 



clergyi Trithin OYir sevenil and re* 
Bpective dioceses (and doubt not bnt 
otir several brethren the bishops who 
are not present at the 8ig:ning hereof, 
respectively will speedily do the 
like for themselves, and within their 
several and respective dioceses,) to 
excite and stir up their several audi- 
tors, and all persons within their re- 
spective cures, to stand firm and sted- 
fast in their duty and obedience to the 
king's mj^esty, in the opposition there- 



of, as being a duty incumbent upon 
them by the laws of God and man, and 
from which they may expect the bless- 
ing of Qod in such their undertaking. 
To which and for which they shall not 
want our fervent prayers to God on 
their behalfis. 

** Given under our hands this 

day of Ann. Dom. 1688." 

* See Maci>heii8ok*s Originai State 
Papen, v. i. 279, from Tanner*s Col- 
lection, V. 28, 
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satisfy the king ; and also, by reflecting on that which was urged 
hj him in the interview, that, as the temporal lords were as much 
concerned as the spiritual, there was as much reason for his calling 
upon them to make the declaration, as the spiritual ; and the fact 
of his endeavouring to detach the latter from the former, and 
make them stand alone in a declaration of this kind to be laid 
before the public, naturally suggested the suspicion that some 
peculiar advantage was intended in the use of their names ; and 
made them, in consequence, the more cautious in affording them. 
Of the prelates who bore a part in this conference, two, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Kenn, bishop of Bath and Wells, 
afterwards refused to take the oaths to King William; and their 
conduct has, in consequence, been taxed with inconsistency. It 
has been asked why, if they were in reality averse to the Prince 
of Orange'^s designs, they refused to signify that aversion, by a 
public declaration, at the earnest desire of their lawful sovereign ; 
and why, if they approved the expedition, they afterwards refused 
to concur in those measures which resulted from it. The fact 
seems to be, that, although these prelates had not been in any 
degree concerned in inviting the Prince of Orange to undertake 
the expedition, and although they were not prepared to approve 
every result to which the expedition might lead, still they con- 
curred with the rest of their brethren, and wrth reflecting persons 
throughout all ranks of the nation, in the firm opinion that his 
presence was absolutely necessary to rescue the king from the 
evil counsellors that surrounded him ; to turn him from his 
design of subverting the Church, and violating the constitution ; 
and to force him to the adoption of measures more consistent 
with the feelings and wishes of his people. Their very attach- 
ment to James, as their sovereign, no less than their regard for 
the welfare of the nation in Church and State, led them, under 
the existing circumstances, not to disapprove an expedition which 
appeared to be the only effectual measure for producing those 
results which thoy so ardently desired. Thus, whatever may be 
thought of their conduct during the whole of these important 
transactions, it does not appear that, on this point, the charge of 
inconsistency can be justly alleged against them. It was only 
when the measure to which they were favourable at first, led to 

q2 
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results which thejr had never contemplated, and were not pre- 
pared to approve, that they withdrew their concurrence, and 
shrunk from all further participation in it. 

But the firmness of the archbishop and the other bishops in 
steadily resisting, on this occasion, the pressing solicitations of 
James, had, it is probable, a very important effect on the issue of 
the great struggle in which the nation was now engaged. These 
prelates were then deservedly standing on the highest ground of 
popularity, as the great supporters of the Protestant cause, and 
the champions of the public liberties. If they, therefore, had 
publicly expressed their disapprobation of the prince's expedition, 
their opinion would have had a powerful effect on the public 
feeling at this critical juncture : many of those whd were favourers 
of the expedition, would have begun to doubt their own judgment, 
when opposed to such high authority, and would either have 
shrunk entirely from the support of the cause, or would have sup- 
ported it with less zeal and activity. Thus the least consequence 
would have been, that the parties would have been more equally 
balanced, and that the Revolution would not have been effected 
with that full concurrence of the nation, which eventually took 
place. 

In addition to this, it has been surmised that, had the bishops, 
as a body, publicly expressed their abhorrence of the prince's 
design, they would have been so decidedly committed in opposi^ 
tion to the principles on which the Revolution was effected, that 
they could not have borne a part in the subsequent establishment 
of the government, and that even the downfall of episcopacy 
might have been the consequence. Bishop Sprat* is strongly of 
opinion that the contrary conduct of the Scotch bishops f at this 



* See Bishop Sprat's Letters to 
the Earl qf Dorset, 

f A letter to King James from the 
Scotch bishops appears in the London 
Gazette^ dated Edinbux^, Nov. 3rd, 
1688. After expressing gratitude to 
him for favours, and congratulating him 
on the birth of a prince, it proceeds — 
** We are amazed to hear of the danger 
of an invasion from Holland, which 



excites our prayers for an universal 
repentance to aU orders of men, that 
God may yet spare his people, preserve 
your royal person, and prevent the ef- 
fusion of Christian blood, and give 
success to your majesty's arms; that 
aU who invade your majesty's just and 
undoubted rights, and disturb or inter- 
rupt the peace of your realms, may be 
disappointed and clothed with shame, 
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juncture was the main and principal cause of the abolition of 
episcopacy in that kingdom. The Scotch bishops were drawn 
into a declaration, expressing their abhorrence of the Prince of 
Orange''s design : they were, in consequence prevented, from a 
regard to their own consistency, from acting in Parliament imme- 
diately after the Revolution ; and their absence from Parliament 
left the field entirely open to the Presbyterian party, who 
made good use of the opportunity, and procured their establish- 
ment by law. " Thus,'^ says Bishop Sprat*, " aa the refusal of 
the English bishops to stand by the doctrines of passive obedience 
saved episcopacy in England, so the adherence of the Scotch 
bishops to those doctrines destroyed it in Scotland.**** 

Bishop Burnet agrees in the fact, that the circumstance of the 
bishops, and those who adhered to them, not appearing in the 
Convention in Scotland, left the field open to the Presbyterian 
party, and thus paved the way for the abolition of episcopacy. 
He relates, howevpr, that the episcopal party in Scotland sent the 
Dean of Glasgow, in their names, to wait on the Prince of 
Orange, as soon as he came to St. Jameses : and that the prince 
expressed favourable intentions towards them : but afterwards, on 
their expecting another revolution, they resolved to adhere firmly 
to King Jameses interest, and declared in a body against the new 
settlement. This it was, according to him, which made it impos- 
sible for the king to preserve the episcopal government there, 
^'all who expressed their zeal for him being equally zealous 
against that orderf .*'^ 

Sir James Mackintosh states, that in the awful struggle in 
which the English nation and Church were about to engage, they 
had to number the Established Church of Scotland among their 



enemies , 



80 that on your royal head the crown 
may still flourish.** 

It itf signed hy the Ai-chbishops of 
SL Andrews and Glasgow, and ten 
bishops. 



* See Letter$ to the Earl qf Dorset, 
f See Buknet's Own Times, ii. 23. 
X See Mackintosh's History qf (he 
Revolution, p. 292. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PERIOD OP THE REVOLUTION. 

Address of the Peers to Ejng James — His Answer— His ill-advised and 
vacillating Measures— His Flight — Meeting of the Peers at Guildhall — 
their Declaration to the Prince of Orange— Remarks upon it — ^Archbishop 
Bancroft vindicated from the Charge of Inconsistency — His Election to 
the ChanceUorship of Cambridge — Refusal of it— Letters on the Subject. 

At the time when the last of these interviews between the king 
and the bishops took place, the Prince of Orange, with his army, 
was actually on British ground. The greatest alarm was now 
excited in the public mind that the kingdom was about to be 
delivered up to all the horrors and disorders of a civil war; and 
even those who had felt, in the strongest manner, the necessity of 
resorting to foreign interference, were struck with anxiety for the 
result, when they saw army arrayed against army, and the 
standard of an invader erected in the heart of the kingdom. 

In this fearful emergency, the views of some of the leading 
persons in London, and, amongst them, of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, were early directed towards the means of preventing 
the mischief and confusion which appeared to threaten ; and the 
plan which they agreed upon was that of presenting an address 
to King James, earnestly requesting him to call, without delay, a 
free parliament, as the measure which would be most effectual 
for putting an end to the existing grievances, and for preventing 
the effiision of blood. The plan seems to have originated in 
conversation between some of the bishops and the Earl of Claren- 
don, on November 8th*; which must have been immediately 
subsequent to the receipt of the intelligence, that the Prince of 
Orange had landed. They agreed to mention it the next day to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The archbishop highly approved 
it. Some meetings accordingly took place at Lambeth Palace, at 
which the Earl of Clarendon was present, together with several 
of the bishops, for the purpose of discussing the terms of the 
address. At last, at a final meeting held there on the 15th, those 
terms were agreed upon ; and the bishops resolved to meet some 

* See the Diart/ of Henry Earl qf Clarendon, 
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temporal peers at the Bishop of Roohester^s that evening, to 
show them the paper and to procure their signatures. 

On the morning of November I7th, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Archbishop of York elect, the Bishops of Ely and 
Rochester, waited on the king and presented the address to him 
as follows*. 

*' May It please your Majesty, 

<( We, your majesty'^s most loyal subjects, in a deep sense 
of the miseries of a war now breaking forth in the bowels of this 
your kingdom, and of the danger to which your majesty^s sacred 
person is thereby like to be exposed, as also of the distractions of 
your people by reason of their present grievances, do think our- 
selves bound in conscience of the duty we owe to Gt>d and to our 
holy religion, to your majesty, and to our country, most humbly 
to offer to your majesty, that, in our opinion, the only visible way 
to preserve your majesty, and this your kingdom, would be the 
calling a parliament regular and free in all its circumstances. 

^' We, therefore, most earnestly beseech your majesty, that 
you would be graciously pleased, with all speed, to call such a 
parliament, wherein we shall be most ready to promote such 
counsels and resolutions of peace and settlement in Ghuroh and 
State, as may conduce to your majesty^s honour and safety, and 
to the quieting the minds of your people. 

'^ We do likewise humbly beseech your majesty, in the mean 
time, to use such means for the preventing the efiusion of 
Christian blood, as to your majesty shall seem most meet. 

" W. Cant. Nom. Bbob. 

" Grafton. W. Asaph. 

" Ormond. F. Ely. 

" Dorset. Tho. Roffsn. 

'^ Clare. Tho. Petbiburo. 

" Clarendon. T. Oxon. 

" Burlington. Paget. 

'^ Anglesba. Chandois. 

" Rochester. Ossulston.^^ 

" Newport. 

* See Hisiory qf the Deaertvm nf the I TraeU, vol. i., written by Eowaed 
Throne by James IL, p. 62; in State I Bohun, Esq. 
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The king gave the following answer* to the address of the 
peers, from which it is justly inferred, that he was by no means 
pleased with it. 

" My Lords, 

" What you ask of me, I most passionately desire, and I 
promise you, upon the faith of a king, that I will have a parlia- 
ment, and such an one as you ask for, as soon as ever the Prince 
of Orange has quitted this realm. For how is it possible a 
parliament should be free in all its ciroumstrnoes, as you petition 
for, whilst an enemy is in the kingdom, and can make a return of 
near an hundred voices f ' 

This answer of the king to the peers was equivalent to a direct 
refusal, and was liable to the worst interpretation. Such was, at 
this time, the want of confidence on the part of the public in his 
honour and good faith, that they believed his disposition to per« 
form his promises would last no longer than the necessity which 
had urged him to make them. To say that he would call a 
parliament as soon as the Prince of Orange should have left 
the kingdom with his army, was interpreted to mean, and possibly 
was intended by those who advised him to mean, that he wished, 
at all events, to get rid of the foreign force which threatened to 
oblige him to compliance, and then designed to revert to his old 
measures. Even at this time, when the prince was occupying 
with his army a part of the kingdom, it is probable that, had the 
king determined, at once, and without hesitation, on the advice 
of his peers, to issue writs for summoning a parliament, and 
openly promised to refer to it all matters of difference between 
himself and his people, the final issue of these events to his 
fortunes might have been very different. The time which he 
lost before he came to this measure was not to be recovered. But 
he seems %it this time to have been little aware how entirely he 
had forfeited the good opinion and the affections of his people, 
and to have fully expected that he should meet with sufficient 
support to enable him to repel the invader of his kingdom. 

On the evening of the day on which ho gave this answer to 

• See History of the Oe«4rr/tan.— Ibid. 
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the peers, he set out from London to take the command of his 
army. He got as far as Salisbury, found that the prince was 
hourly becoming stronger by the accession of persons of all ranks, 
that his own friends and supporters were dropping off from him 
one by one, and that he could place no dependance on the army 
which still nominally adhered to him. Consequently, after stay- 
ing at Salisbury a few days, he left it with precipitation, and 
returned to London on the 26th of November. 

On the day after his arrival, he summoned all the peers, 
spiritual and temporal, who were in or near London, to attend 
him in the afternoon*. About forty of them came; it is not 
distinctly stated that the Archbishop of Canterbury was amongst 
the number, but there seems to be little doubt that he was. The 
king, addressing the meeting, told them that he had called them 
together to consider of the matter of the petition which some of 
them had delivered to him the day he set out on his journey; 
that, being then on the point of departing, he could not give an 
immediate answer to it ; that he had observed in his journey the 
general desire of the counties through which he passed, for a 
parliament ; that, in consequence of this, he had now summoned 
the peers for the purpose of advising with them as to what was 
best to be done in the existing emergency. Some of the peers 
gave their opinions very freely respecting the measures which had 
brought affairs to the present crisis ; and the sum of the advice 
given was, that he should summon a parliament immediately; 
that he should send commissioners to negociate a treaty with the 
Prince of Orange, by which the meeting of a parliament might 
be facilitated ; that a pardon should be issued for all who had 
joined the prince, and that all Roman Catholics should be dis- 
missed from the court. It is stated that none of the spiritual 
peers bore any part in this discussion. In conclusion, after a 
serious and warm debate, the king spoke to this effect : — " My 
lords, I have heard you all ; you have spoken with great freedom, 
and I do not take it ill of any of you. I may tell you, I will call 
a parliament; but, for the other matters you have proposed, 
they are of great importance, and you will not wonder that I take 

* Soe KEyNKTT's HUiory, iii. 499, and Clare noon*s Diary, November 
27tb, 1688. 
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one night to consider of them.''^ As to the part of their advice 
which related to the Roman Catholics, he said he was unwilling 
to grant it, and would leave this matter to be debated in par* 
liament. 

In consequence, on the next day, November 28th, he gave 
orders to the Chancellor to issue vnrits for summoning a parlia- 
ment on the 15tb of January following, and he signified this 
determination to the public, by a proclamation, on the 80th*. 
It is very striking and very instructive to observe how this 
misguided monarch, by his course of ill-timed and vacillating 
measures, contrived that his concessions should always lose their 
effect with the public, by being made with a bad grace, and 
carrying too evident an appearance of being extorted from him. 
Only eleven days before, he had positively refused to call a par- 
liament while the Prince of Orange, with his army, was on 
British ground. Now he consented to do so, but at a time when 
this consent was wholly unavailing to the support of his cause; 
his feebleness having .been betrayed, his authority having wholly 
sunk into contempt ; and his opponent, being surrounded by many 
of the leading persons in the kingdom, in a state to dictate to him 
as he pleased. It is very remarkable too, that there is consider- 
able reason to doubt whether, even at this period, he was sincere 
in the intention of summoning a parliament f. For, so late as 
December 10th, the day when he left London with the intention 
of quitting the country, he ordered those writs which had not 
been issued to be burnt, and a caveat to be entered against 
making use of those which had been issued. The fact of the 
writs having not been all issued at an interval of so many days 
from the time when they were ordered, has been deemed a proof 
that he was not in earnest in the intention of calling a par- 
liament j. 

When James on the lOth of December left London, for the 
purpose of making his way to France, those who had most 



* Hittofff of the Desertioriy p. 82. 

+ lb., p. 87. 

t It ought, however, to be obeeryed, 
that it is not stated what proportion of 
the writs remained without being 
issued on the IGth of December ; and 



that, possibly, they were only or chiefly 
those belonging to the western countieSi 
occupied by the Prince of Orange and 
his adherents, to which they could not 
conveniently be sent. 
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firmly adhered to him immediately turned their views to the 
Prince of Orange, as to the only person whose protecting autho- 
rity could be called in to secure the public peace. The day 
following, December 11th, the spiritual and temporal peers who 
were at that time in London and its vicinity, assembled at 
Guildhall, as hereditary counsellors and guardians of the kingdom, 
whose oflSce it was, during the vacancy of the throne, to provide 
for the public safety, and to take measures for the prevention of 
general disorder. The Archbishop of Canterbury acted at this 
meeting in concurrence with the other peers. It is stated* that 
some warm debates took place on the occasion; but at last they 
came to the resolution, that application should be made to the 
Prince of Orange, by way of declaration, to call a free parliament. 
The declaration was drawn up in the following terms f. 

^^ We doubt not but the world believes that, in this great and 
dangerous conjuncture, we are heartily and zealously concerned 
for the Protestant religion, the laws of the land, and the liberties 
and properties of the subject. And we did rei^^nably hope, that, 
the king having issued his proclamation and writs for a free 
parliament, we might have rested secure under the expectation 
of that meeting. But, his majesty having withdrawn himself, 
and, as we apprehend, in order to his departure out of this king- 
dom, by the pernicious counsels of persons ill-affected to our 
nation and religion, we cannot, without being wanting to our 
duty, be silent under these calamities, wherein the popish 
counsels, which so long prevailed, have miserably involved these 
realms: we do, therefore, unanimously resolve, to apply ourselves to 
his Highness the Prince of Orange, who, with so great a kindness 
to these kingdoms, so vast expense, and so much hazard to his 
own person, hath undertaken, by endeavouring to procure a free 
parliament, to rescue us, with as little efiusion as possible of 
Christian blood, from the imminent dangers of popery and 
slavery. 

" And we do hereby declare, that we will, with our utmost 
endeavours, assist his highness in the obtaining such a parliament 
with all speed, wherein our laws, our liberties, and properties 

* See Life of Keitlewell, p. 187. | t Kenkett's Iliatoiy, v. iil 601. 
8vo. edit. 
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may be secured; the Church of England in particular, with a 
due liberty to Protestant dissenters, and, in general, the Protes- 
tant religion and interest over the whole world, may be supported 
and encouraged, to the glory of God, the happiness of the esta- 
blished government in these kingdoms, and the advantage of 
all princes and states in Christendom, that may be herein con- 
cerned. 

'^ In the meanwhile, we will endeavour to preserve, as much 
as in us lies, the peace and security of these great and populous 
cities of London and Westminster, and the parts adjacent, by 
taking care to disarm all Papists, and secure all Jesuits and 
Romish priests who are in and about the same. 

" And if there be anything more to be performed by us, for 
promoting his highness'^s generous intentions for the public good, 
we shall be ready to do it as occasion shall require.**^ 

This Declaration was signed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the elect Archbishop of York, and twenty-seven other 
spiritual and temporal peers. 

In pursuance of the avowed purpose of this meeting, the 
preservation of the public peace during the absence of the king*, 
the lords sent for the lieutenant of the Tower of London, who 
had lately been placed there by King James, and demanded from 
him the keys. The officer consented to give them without 
hesitation, and they intrusted the care of them to Lord Lucas, a 
nobleman of known honour and integrity. 

It should be well observed, that in the preceding Declaration, 
the peers say nothing about giving the Prince of Orange any 
authority in the state, either permanently or provisionally; they 
do not even invite him to come to the metropolis, as was done on 
the same day in addresses both from the lieutenancy and from 
the corporation of London. They merely apply to him to rescue 
the nation from the dangers and disorders which threatened, with 
as little effusion of blood as possible, and bind themselves to 
assist him in obtaining a free parliament, by which the interests 
of the Church and State might be secured. It is stated f, that 
one of the noblemen who had been concerned in inviting the 

• Kenn ETi'8 History, v. iii.,501. f Life of Kctilaoell, p. 187. 
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Prince of Orange to England, proposed at the meeting, that the 
peers there assembled should form an association of adherence to 
his highness, but no one was found to second the motion. 

The attendance at this meeting and the signing this address to 
the Prince of Orange, were the last public measures in which 
Archbishop Bancroft bore any part. It is mentioned*, that the 
experience of what he saw at this first meeting did not encourage 
him to attend a second. The meaning is, no doubt, that he 
perceived the beai-ing of opinions towards the total exclusion of 
James from tlie government ; and, as he did not approve of this 
measure, he declined being present at any subsequent meetings. 
The peers again assembledf , three days after, December 14th; 
and, as another measure of precaution for the peace of the king- 
dom, issued an order requiring all officers and soldiers to repair 
to their respective regiments. Several bishops attended on t^is 
occasion; but the Archbishop of Canterbury was absent. 

However, two days after, December 16th, his old master. 
King James, who it was thought had left the kingdom, returned 
from Feversham to Whitehall. He was well received by the . 
populace in the streets, and as soon as he arrived, his court was 
thronged with nobility :|:. Among others the Archbishop of 
Canterbury attended, with several bishops. It is stated that the 
king showed himself pleased with the address which the peers 
assembled at Guildhall had made to the prince, and expressed to 
one of the bishops how sensible he was that they had shown 
themselves zealously concerned for him on that occasion§. 

From the share which Archbishop Sancroft took in this 
meeting at Guildhall, compared with his subsequent line of con- 
duct, the strongest ground for the charge of inconsistency against 
him has been generally conceived to exist. But, perhaps, what- 
ever may be thought of the whole of bis conduct during these 
great transactions, it may not be a difficult matter in great 
measure to absolve him from this particular charge. It seems 
perfectly clear that he attended the meeting as a peer and coun- 
sellor of the realm, solely for the purpose of preserving the public 



♦ Ltfe of Keiiiewelly p. 188. 
t Kennett, iii. 632. 



^ See the London Mercury, De- 
cember 18th. 

§ See Life of Keitlewell, p. 188. 
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peaoe during the absence of the king; not with the least design 
of declaring the throne vacant, or of transferring the sovereign 
authority, even for a time, to another. The terms of the Decla- 
ration, which he subscribed, clearly pledge him to nothing 
further. He there concurs in inviting the prince to call without 
delay a free parliament, which was the principal declared purpose 
of his coming to England, and to which he looked as a sufficient 
and sure instrument for settling the govetoment and the Church 
on a firm footing of security. It is true that others, who on that 
occasion acted with the archbishop, saw, and, we may safely say, 
more correctly saw, that no calling of a parliament could perma- 
nently avail to any effectual purpose while a person of Jameses 
bigoted and headstrong disposition remained at the helm of 
government ; and, feeling that his flight from the kingdom at 
that time was a virtual abdication of the throne, they were 
prepared to invest the Prince of Orange with sovereign authority. 
But, as Archbishop Sancroft attended the meeting with no such 
feeling and intention, and seems to have maintained to the last, 
the view on which he acted from the first, he deserves not to be 
charged with inconsistency. 

While these important events were transacting in public, a 
singular and most gratifying proof of the high respect in which 
Archbishop Sancroft's character was held, was afforded by the 
University of Cambridge, in their unsolicited election of him to 
the distinguished office of Chancellor of that university; an office 
which they persevered in urging him to accept, in opposition to 
his declared and earnest wishes. 

On the first rumour of the decease of the preceding CbanceU 
lor, the Duke of Albemarle, the views of some leading persons in 
the university seem to have been inmiediately directed towards 
the archbishop. Before the vacancy was even ascertained. Dr. 
Montagu, master of Trinity College, wrote to him to inquire 
whether, in the event of the choice of the senate falling upon 
him, he should be willing to accept the appointment. The 
archbishop sent the following reply*, in which, with many 
expressions of kindness and gratitude to those friends who were 



* See Harl. M6S. v. 3783. 80. 

• 
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disposed to confer this honour upon him, he signifies his positive 
determination to decline it. 

To Db. Montague, Masteb op Trinity College, Cambridge, 
FROM Archbishop Sancboft. 

Dated Lambeth H. Nov. SO^A, 1688. 
*^ Honourable and much honoured Sir, 

^' The news of your Chancellor's death hath filled the 
town. But it comes from a place very remote ; and how many 
persons have I known reported and believed to be dead, in 
London, who yet have outlived that report many years. So 
that, according to the common style of news, it wants a confir- 
mation. For, should you go on to a choice, while the place is 
full, it would be a double affront, both to him that was, and to 
him that shall be chosen. Next for what concerns myself: 
though I am (as I ought) deeply sensible of the great honour 
which you (and if there be any others of your mind) have done 
me, in the esteem and good opinion you express of me, yet I 
should very unhandsomely comply with that obligation if I 
should at all hearken to what you propound. My great age, and 
many infirmities, and the little or no power which I have, or am 
ever like to have, where you are chiefly to be served and protected, 
move me, upon due deliberation, to afiirm positively that I 
cannot, and (to put all out of doubt, and so to save further 
trouble on both sides,) to resolve peremptorily, that I will not, 
consent to that which, with so much kindness to me and so 
much disadvantage to yourselves, you design for me. Notwith- 
standing, whatever I am, or shall ever be, able to do for the 
service of that most illustrious body, as it is due from me upon a 
thousand titles, so, you may assure yourselves, shall be ever most 
readily and cheerfully paid you, to the utmost of my power. 
And, lastly, as to the supplying the vacancy, if really it shall 
prove to be so, I shall make no difficulty (having looked round 
about me,) to say, that I cannot see how it can be better filled, 
than if you shall think fit to choose the Earl of Clarendon, who, 
if I had any right in the election, should not want the clear and 
determinate suffrage of 

" Your very affectionate, obliged, faithful Friend, 

" W, Cant.'' 
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Notwithstanding the fixed determination here expressed, the 
University, on proceeding to an election after the vacancy was 
declared, directed their choice to the archbishop, as the person 
most deserving of the high honour, and best qualified to maintain 
their interests and dignity. The following letters from Dr. 
Montagu, and from Dr. Covel, master of Christ'^s College, 
announced to him the unanimous decision of the senate. From 
the first of the letters, it seems clearly to be inferred that they 
had intended to accept his recommendation of the Earl of Cla- 
rendon, but were prevented from electing him by a letter from 
King James. 

" Trinity CoUege, Dee. \bth, 1688*. 
" May it please your Grace, 

" We hope your Grace will pardon us, if, after your 
Grace^s pleasure signified to the contrary, we nevertheless presume 
to confer the trouble of the chancellorship upon your Grace : 
such has been all along the inclination of the University to your 
Grace'^s person, and such the exigency of the present affitirs, that 
we could not, without great reluctancy to our desires, nor with- 
out manifest prejudice to our interest, forbear at this time to 
offer some violence to your Grace'^s deliberate resolution ; for, 
there coming a letter from above to intercept the choice of that 
noble lord "f-, your Grace had recommended, whom before we were 
all prepared to have chosen, both for your Grace'^s sake and his 
own, we feared lest, after the receipt of that letter, there might 
follow a division of the University into parties, and, therefore, 
rather than lose the design of being under your Grace'^s protec- 
tion, since we could not in the way you had proposed, we were 
forced to be troublesome to your Grace in your own person, being 
very well assured that all the University would readily and 
cheerfully unite in your Grace'^s name ; which accordingly was 
unanimously resolved upon this morning, in the Regent House ; 
so that we doubt not your Grace will easily excuse the importunity 
of this election, since what was our earnest desire, became at last 

• See HarL MSS. 3783. 81. ! beginning of this month; which siiffi- 

t The Earl of Clarendon had gone ' ciently explains the cause of the king's 
over to the Prince of Orange in the J writing to prevent his election. 
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our necessity too, Providence so ordering it, that we should he 
made happy by your Grace in this way, though against your 
Grace'^s intentions. My lord, I humbly beg your Grace'*s bene- 
diction, and remain 

'^ Yonr Grace^s most dutiful and obedient servant, 

"Jo. Montagu.*^ 

" Cfir. Coll. Camb, Dec. 15th, 1688*. 
" May it please your Grace, 

*' My lord, this morning your Grace was chosen Chan- 
cellor of our University, by the unanimous consent of the senate ; 
which we hope you will interpret no otherwise than as our most 
humble duty and profound respect unto you. I must confess it 
ever was my opinion that we could be nowhere so happy as under 
your protection, and I must acknowledge it my greatest joy, that, 
by our joint consent, we have thus marked out the father of our 
Church for our most sincere patron. To-morrow, the whole 
senate will make their humble address to your Grace by our 
public letter ; but I counted myself more particularly obliged 
(first begging your blessing,) by this more early notice to lay my 
own most affectionate services at your sacred feet. 
" My Lord, your Grace'^s most obedient son, 

*' And faithful servant, 

" JOH. COVELL. 

The following is the public official letter of the University to 
the archbishop, announcing his election, which was approved and 
voted in the senate on the same dayf. 

''EJreq. Senatu, 16 Cal. Jan. 1688. 
" Quod te duduni. annis gravem, et gloria, magnisque 
nimquam non rebus, nunc autem maximis, distentum, ad novas 
vocamus curas, id more hominum facimus, Reverendissime 
Preesul, apud quos obtinet (sen id vitium est sen natura nostra) 
ut sibi pr6ximus quisque quae ad se attinent anxi^ agat, niniis 
interim s^curus spectator alieni. Neque enim pensitamus quid 
canis veitris conveniat, quid prseteritis laboribus, quid imminen- 

• Ilarl. MSS. 3783. 82. ^ t Ibid. 3783. 83. 

11 
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tibus, debeatur ; sed quid rebus noetris sit utile, quid nobis usui 
maxim^ futurum. Quocirca, simul atque nobis constitisset 
desiisse jam esse mortalem nuperum Heroem Albemarlensem, 
simul omnes te unice intuemur, te unum poscimus Cancellariani. 
Sapimus itaque ut ut immodesti, nee in nobis prudentiam requirat 
quisquam, utcunque clamet inverecundius factum. Accipe autem, 
pientissime Antistes, sequique consulas munus illud, quod tibi 
quam demississimis offert precibus Alma Mater. Quae te olim 
suum gloriata, jam se vicissim tuam vocari gestit. Est quidem 
illud eminently vestr^ baud ita fortasse dignum, dignum tamen 
quod a nobis offeratur, cum non sit penes nos quidquam par aut 
simile : Quod si contraotius apparet et imminutum, amplitudini 
detur vestrse, qusB tanta est ut vel maxima quseque minora vide- 
antur, si cum ea juxta posita conferantur. At nos solatur eximius 
animi vestri candor, singularis ilia et rara in tarn sublimi loco 
moderatio ; solatur vere patema pietas, qua es in omnes Alios 
Testros, quos non verbis magis quam factis ad verum numinis 
cultum instruis, iisque illustri documento ostendis, quam arcto 
nexu socientur fides Deo debita, quseque debetur principi fidelitas. 
Diu nobis prsefuisti exemplo ; superest debinc imperio agas, et 
auctoritate, quam, tot virtutibus comparatam, tantis subnixam 
dotibus, stabilem vovemus, et diutumam. 

** Patemitati vestrse devotissimi 

" Procancellarius reliquusque, 

" Senat. Acad. Cantabrig.^ 

Dr. Covel, in transmitting to the archbishop this public letter, 
wrote privately to Dr. Paman, then resident in his household at 
Lambeth Palace, in the following terms, explaining the motives 
which had induced the senate to persevere in their choice, and 
expressing the hope that he might still be induced to accede to 
their wishes. 

" Sir, December 17th, 1688». 

" This person comes with our public letter to wait upon 
my Lord Archbishop, now our Chancellor-elect ; your last letter 
came too late, for we had chosen him the day before. But, good 

* See Harl. MSS. 3783. 84. 
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doctor, be not troubled, for it was our own act and deed, nwtu 
propria ; what advices others had, or what particular design they 
might relate to, I know not ; but my own proper motive was, 
our universal benefit ; which, as I thought, we could nowhere so 
securely lodge, as where we have done it ; these seemed to be 
the thoughts of the generality of men that I conversed with, 
and by the votes I guess it to have been the opinion of all the 
rest. However, if his Grace be displeased, we hope we shall by 
this means gain some more time to look about us better ; we 
have fourteen days more after his refusal; I profess it would 
trouble me extremely if his Grace should be offended at what I 
am sure we intended as an expression of our unfeigned duty and 
respect, as much as consulting of our own interest. In this 
juncture of affairs, I fully persuade myself his Grace may be 
induced to patronize his University, so far at least as to let us 
have so much opportunity of settling our afibirs with the greatest 
deliberation that he can afford us. With my hearty respects to 
you, I subscribe myself, 

" Worthy Sir, your ever faithful servant, 

"JOH. COVHL.'' 
'' To the worthy Dr, Henry Patnan, ai my Lord 
ArehbUhop't Palace, at Lambeth.** 

Fixed as the archbishop was, from the first, in the determi- 
nation not to accept the office of chancellor, it was very impro- 
bable that the course which events took subsequently to the 
first proposal of his election would bring him to a different 
decision : for he must very soon have perceived what the con- 
sequence of these events to himself was likely to prove. Still, 
the University seem to have awaited his final resolve with be- 
coming deference, leaving the office at his disposal for a consider- 
able time. By the following letter addressed to him from Dr. 
Covel, bearing date the 23rd of the following February, more 
than two months after the date of his election, it appears that no 
steps had been taken at that time towards proceeding to another 
election. 
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Fd>. 2Srd, 1688-9*. 
" My Lord, may it please your Grace, 

" I presumed some weeks since to give you the trouble of 

an humble address, for which I beg a thousand pardons, if, as I 

fear by your silence, it was unseasonable : yet I cannot but count 

it my duty now to acquaint you, as our chancellor, that we have 

thoughts of some verses to their majesties, and I am told by some 

from London that they may be expected. I humbly beg one 

word of advice next post or sooner ; for, if the affair go on, it will 

be time we should begin forthwith. I humbly and heartily beg 

your blessing. 

" My Lord, your Grace's most obedient Son, 

" And faithful Servant, 

" JOH. COVEL."" 

It will be remembered that ^' their majesties'*' spoken of in 
this letter were William and Mary, whom the archbishop, from 
conscientious motives, already refused to acknowledge. 

At what precise period the University proceeded to another 
election, on Archbishop Sancroft's declining the honour, cannot be 
ascertained ; but as a letter of thanks^ to the University from the 
-Duke of Somerset, the nobleman elected in his room, bears date 
March 20th, 1688-9, it may be concluded that his election took 
place about the middle of that month. 

* HarL MSS. 3783. 85. t In the Registrar's Office at Cambridge. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FROM THE ARRIVAL OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE IN 

LONDON, TILL THE TIME OF ARCHBISHOP SANCROFTS 

FINALLY RETIRING FROM THE SEE. 

Refusal of the Archbishop to wait on the Prince of Orange, or take any part 
in the Public Measures — His views respecting the settling of the Crovem- 
ment — Appointment of King William and Queen Mary to the Throne- 
Reflections on his taking no part in the great public Transactions— His 
refusal to take the new Oath — Greneral regret at his Scruples — Attempts of 
his Friends in his favour — ^His Suspension and Deprivation — ^Appointment 
of a Successor — Retains Possession of Lambeth Palace till ejected by Law. 

The day after the arrival of the Prince of Orange in London, all 
the prelates who were in or near the metropolis, with the excep* 
tion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, waited on him to pay 
their respects. Bishop Burnet states^ that the archbishop had 
once consented to wait on him ; but this fact rests on his sole 
authority. When the House of Lords assembled, December 
22nd, the archbishop was absent from his place there. His 
friends were extremely urgent in pressing his attendance; he 
showed great disinclination so to do; but at one time they 
thought they had prevailed. So important did some of them 
deem it to procure his attendance, that on perceiving his absence, 
they actually sent a message from the house to press him to 
come. His refusal was attributed at the time to the damp 
thrown upon his spirits by the king's departure f. 

One of the first letters which King James wrote after his 
departure from the kingdom was addressed to Archbishop San- 



* Bee Bukket's Own Times, v. L 
p. 802. 

t See Diary qf the Earl qf Cktren- 
don. — ^ Dec. 22nd. My brother and I 
dined at Lambeth, where we met the 
Bishops of Ely and Peterborough : our 
business was to persuade the arch- 
bishop to come to the House of Lords, 
to which he was extremely averse; 
but at Ust wo prevailed with him, 



and he promised us to be there on 
Monday. 

«Dec. 24th. The House of Lords met. 
My Lord of Canterbury came not— the 
Bishop of Ely and I sent to him, but 
the king*s being gone had cast such a 
damp upon him that he would not 
come, which many of us were sorry for. 
His declaring himself at this time 
would liave had weight among us.** 
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croft. In this he told him that the suddenness of his departure 
had been such, as to prevent his holding a conversation with 
him, as he had intended, in order to lay before him the motives 
of his conversion to the Roman Catholic religion ; that, although 
he had not thought proper to enter largely into this subject on a 
former occasion, when he (the archbishop) had attempted to 
bring him back to the Protestant Church, yet he never refused 
speaking freely with persons of the Protestant persuasion, and 
particularly with himself, whom he always considered to be his 
friend, and for whom he had a great esteem. He added, that he 
had remained for many years a zealous son of the Church of 
England, in whose doctrine he had been educated ; that he had 
not been persuaded to change his religion while he was young, 
and resident abroad, but that his conversion had taken place in 
his piper years, and on the fall conviction of his mind as to the 
controverted points*. Probably, the expressions of kindness 
contained in this letter contributed to confirm the archbishop in 
the conscientious attachment to James which he ever afterwards 
displayed. 

In the mean time, the archbishop's friends were urgent with 
him to wait upon the Prince of Orange, or to send a message to 
him by some of the bishops ; but this he positively refused. Lord 
Clarendon states, that he frequently pressed this point, without 
success. The same nobleman mentions, that, on the 3rd of 
January, he dined with the archbishop, in company with Dr. 
Tennison, and had some conversation with him on the subject of 
the approaching convention. He asked the archbishop: whether 
he should not think of preparing something by that time in 
behalf of the Dissenters. Dr. Tennison added, it would be 
expected by the public that something would be offered in pur- 
suance of the petition which the bishops had presented to the 
king. The archbishop said, he was well aware of the contents of 
the petition; and he believed every bishop in England intended 
to make it good, when an opportunity should be afforded of 
debating these matters in convocation; but, till that should 
occur, or without a commission from the king, it was highly 

♦ SeeSiuarl Papers, v. i. 639, 540 ; takeu fj om Kiii^r James's rrivatu 
Alemoire. 
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penal to enter into Church matters ; however, be said he would 
bear the subject in mind, and should be willing to discoui'se 
respecting it with any of the bishops or clergy who might come 
to him, although he believed the Dissenters would never agree 
amongst themselves, as to the conditions that would satisfy them. 
To this Dr. Tennison replied, that he was quite of the same 
opinion, although he had not discoursed with any of them on the 
subject. He added, that the proper mode of proceeding was, not 
that the matter should be discussed beforehand with the Dis- 
senters, but that the bishops should propose such concessions in 
Parliament as would be advantageous to the Church, whether 
accepted by the Dissenters or not. The archbishop answered, 
that, when a convocation should meet, these matters would be 
considered ; in the meantime, he knew not what to say, but 
would think of what had now been proposed by them*. 

During all this period, the archbishop, although he forbore to 
come forward in public, or to take any steps which would pledge 
him to an opinion on the important question of settling the 
Government, was very i^nxiously employed in private in discuss- 
ing the subject, and thereby endeavouring to come to a right 
decision. Amongst his papersi* which now remain, written with 
his own hand, are full and copious statements of the arguments 
adduced on all sides of the question ; and from the pains and 
labour manifestly bestowed on collecting and putting these 
together, we have the most convincing proof that he formed his 
ultimate judgment on no light view of the subject, and not with- 
out a mature consideration of it in all its bearings. 

One of the principal papers referred to, is entitled, '' The 
present State of the English Government considered. — January, 
1688]:.'''' A few extracts from this will give an interesting view 
of the manner in which he discussed the subject, and of the views 
of it which principally struck him. It begins as foUows. 



* Clarendon's /Hary, January 3rd, 
1688-9. 

f Bee Taimer*s MSS., particularly 
YoL 4d9, which is abuoei entirely 
written with the archhishop's own 
hand, and contains copious discussions 
respecting the settlement of the Govern- 



ment, the new oaths, the statute of 
preemunire, and other similar topics. 

X See Tanner's MSB. 460. 1. The 
paper consists of twenty-five pages^ 
written in the archbishop's very close 
hand-writing. 
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" The fact. — The king, by reason of some unhappy principles, 
opposite to the religion and interest of his people, acted contrary 
to those laws wherein the people esteemed their greatest security 
to be, and against reason of state, to that degree that most people 
wished for any means to be relieved, and many encouraged a 
foreign force to invade England. This succeeding, all the people 
deserted the king, some by joining with the foreign force, others 
by sitting still, and wishing well to the reformation intended : 
and the king, having no power to resist, leaves the kingdom 
without any provision for carrying on the Government in his 
absence. By these means, the Government is without a pilot. 
The captain of the foreign force, (in whom the visible power 
rests,) at the instance of the nobility, and some commoners, 
accepts the administration of the public af&irs, both military and 
civil, until a convention of the estates of the kingdom meet, to 
consider and resolve how to settle the Government legally and 
securely. 

'^ For this three ways are mentioned in discourse. 

1. *' To declare the commander of the foreign force king, and 
solemnly to crown him. 

2. ^^ To set up the next heir of the crown after the king'^s 
death, and crown her; who, being the wife of the said com- 
mander, he will hereby have an interest in the conduct of the 
government in her right. 

3. ^^ To declare the king, by reason of such his principles, and 
his resolutions to act accordingly, incapable of the government, 
with which such principles and resolutions are inconsistent and 
incompatible; and to declare the commander Cttstos Begni^ who 
shall carry on the government in the king^s right and name. 

^' I am clearly of opinion that the last way is the best, and 
that a settlement cannot be made so justifiable and lasting any 
other way." 

After stating some of the chief maxims of our law respecting 
the government, — as that the government of England is mon- 
archial and hereditary, that the king never dies, that he can do no 
wrong, that he is not punishable in his own person, that no 
disability, as infancy, deliracy, can be alleged in his person; he 
pi-oceeds to discuss the three proposed forms of settling the 
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government, first as to the right of fixing on each respectively, 
and then as to the advantage or disadvantage which attaches to 
each. On the right of appointing the chief commander king, he 
says,— 

1st. ^' It has been affirmed by some that, by the king's mis« 
government, the government of England is dissolved. The very 
mention of this sufficiently exposeth it. For then there remains 
no law, no property; the rich are exposed to be plundered; all 
estates and honours are levelled, Sec. 

2nd. '' If the commander had declared an absolute conquest of 
the kingdom, the question of right had been out of doors, for then 
he might have done what he had pleased, as well in ordering the 
method of government, as in disposing of all men'^s estates, and all 
rights general and particular must have been derived from him. 
But, since it is referred to the convention to consider how to 
restore the ancient government, and to settle it legally, so that it 
may not be again legally subverted, the main question that 
remains is concerning the right, according to the laws of Eng- 
land. 

Srdly. '^ Therefore, as the laws of England stand, nothing can 
colour the exclusion of the present king, and the setting up 
another, though we should suppose the whole people of England 
acting on it, unless we suppose also that they have an authority 
residing in them to judge, depose, and elect kings, ad libitum: but 
that is contrary to the known maxims of the law of England 
above recited.*" 

After proceeding to show, from the history of England, that 
the right of electing kings was never pretended but by prosperous 
usurpers, and that, even if this right were allowed, still the 
personal consent of every subject would be necessary, he concludes 
on this head, '' That there is no manner of pretence for the suc- 
ceeding convention to alter the government: and, if it be done at 
all, it must be by force of conquest.'*^ 

He then discusses the second expedient, of declaring the next 
heir regent in her own right, and this must be upon supposal of 
a right to the ci-own devolved upon her, like that of a natural 
death ; and, to introduce that, the present title must be vacated 
and laid aside, either by deposal or by voluntary abdication. 
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After further arguing against the right to depose, he says, ou the 
question of abdication, which was most to the present point, 

" How far a prince may withdraw from his government I will 
not dispute by the rules of the civil law, or by the opinion of 
Grotius — but I do affirm that, by the common law of England, 
which is to judge between the king and his people in all cases 
that can happen; the king and people, that is, the mutual 
ties of protection and subjection, cannot be separated or dissolved 
by any human mean whatsoever, much less by the king^s act 
alone,"" 

After confirming this position, he concludes, p. 15, 

^* That which weighs down this matter is, that by the law of 
England the king cannot abdicate himself; for it is not only his 
right to be king, but it is the right of all the people of England, 
and of every individual person in it, that the government and 
justice of England should be in the king^s name, whereby all 
pretences of usurpation and consequently tyranny, besides the 
wars and efiusions of blood in the transactions, are obviated. 
Nothing that any private man can do will determine his being 
a subject to the king ; and upon the same reason, nothing that the 
king can do can make him cease to be king. If once the style of 
the government be altered, how just a claim have any strong 
combinations to refuse obedience, or, if they can, even to assume 
the governing power. For they may say. Jacobus Rex I know, 
but who are you? If the right stands, agreed. Jam sumus ergo 
pares. But if a new power, why not we ? All which cannot be 
answered but by force of arms; against which government is 
chiefly intended." 

He then comes to consider the third plan of proceeding, " to 
declare the king inhabilis quoad reffimen Angliw^ and to appoint 
a custos, who shall carry on the government in his name, and by 
his authority.'' "It has been observed," he says, "that the 
political capacity or authority of the king, and his name in the 
government, are perfect and cannot fail ; but his person being 
human and mortal, and not otherwise privileged than the rest of 
mankind, is subject to all the defects and failings of it. He may, 
therefore, be incapable of directing the government, and dispens- 
ing the public treasure, &c. either by absence, by infancy, by 
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lunacy, deliracy, or apathy, whether by nature or casual infirmity, 
or, lastly, by some invincible prejudices of mind, contracted and 
fixed by education and habit, with unalterable resolutions super« 
induced, in matters wholly inconsistent and incompatible with 
the laws, religion, peace, and true policy of the kingdom. In all 
these cases (I say) there must be some one or more persons 
appointed to supply such defect, and vicariously to him, and by 
his power and authority, to direct public afihirs. And this done, 
I say further, that all proceedings, authorities, commissions, 
grants, &c., issued as formerly, are legal and valid to all intents, 
and the people's allegiance is the same still, their oaths and obli* 
gations no way thwarted.'' 

After considering the right of the proposed plans, he proceeds 
to the advantages or disadvantages resulting from them, and con- 
cludes with the following excellent passage, in which whatever 
may be thought of his application of the principle, he admirably 
lays down the principle itself, so valuable in the judgment of 
every sound statesman and moralist, that the practice of what is 
just and right will always prove the best policy in the main issue 
of events. 

'^ Upon the whole, having compared the expedients of a king 
de /ado and a curtas regni in point of security, I think the latter 
of the two is the more firm and secure settlement. But then, 
adding that it is the only just one, too, what reason can be pre- 
tended against the using of it \ For, after all, it is a great truth, 
that the mind and opinion of every individual person is an ingre- 
dient in the happiness or ruin of a government, though it be 
not discerned till it comes to the eruption of a general discontent. 
Things just, and good, and grateful, should be done, without 
expectation of immediate payment for so doing, but in the course 
and felicity of proceedings, wherein there will certainly, though 
insensibly, be a full return. For all things, in which the public 
is concerned, tend constantly, though slowly, and at last violently, 
to the justice of them : and if a ms impressa happens and carries 
them (as for the most part it doth) beyond or beside what is just: 
yet that secret vigour and influence of particular and private 
men's inclinations brings them' back again to the ti-uo perpendi- 
cular. And, whoever he is that hath to do in the public, and 
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Blights these considerations, preferring some political scheme 
before them, shall find his hypothesis full of flattery at the first, 
of trouble in the proceeding, and of confusion at the last.**^ 

The difiiculty of taking the oath of allegiance to a new sove- 
reign, during the lifetime of a former, evidently struck him 
forcibly at this period. In one part he sdys, " There is a further 
difficulty in the way of a king de facto, which is not in the way 
of a custos^ from the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and fealty. 
For how can he, who hath sworn that King James II. is the 
only lawful king of this realm, or that he will bear faith and true 
allegiance to him, his heirs and successors, take those oaths to an 
usurper? And, if he takes them not, how can there be regular 
parliaments or officers, all being disabled that do not take them ! 
But, so long as the government moves by the king'^s authority 
and in his name, all those sacred ties, and settled forms of pro- 
ceedings, are kept, and no man's conscience burdened with any- 
thing he needs scruple to undertake.'^ 

It appears that, during this period of anxiety and expectation 
respecting the best mode of settling the government, Archbishop 
Sanoroft held frequent consultations on the subject with his 
brethren on the bench, and with other leading persons. The 
following letter* addressed to him by Turner, bishop of Ely, 
refers to one of these consultations ; aud shows that an intention, 
in which the archbishop participated, then prevailed among them, 
of preparing a paper to be presented to the Convention. 

" Ely Home, January 11,1 688-9. 
" May it please your Grace, 

" If your Grace will forgive me and my brother our un- 
welcome importunities yesterday, I will offer nothing at this 
time that I believe will be unacceptable, but something that, I 
hope, meets your own thoughts and inclinations. And it is this, 
to proceed in the designs of drawing up propositions of our 
doctrine against deposing, electing, or breaking the succession. 
And this scheme we humbly and earnestly beg of your Grace to 
form and put into order for us. Without compliment, your Grace 

• * Ci'AnEKDOM*8 Appetidije, p. 539. 
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is better versed than all of us together in those repositories of 
canons and statutes, whence these propositions should be taken. 
If you please, my lord, to cast your eye upon the enclosed paper of 
little hints from our oaths, your Grace will see through my design 
upon you; and, I hope, will oblige us all by undertaking it. 
The common law papers will furnish your Grace with arguments 
of that kind. Could your Grace finish this, so that we might 
meet and settle it to-morrow, and perfect something of a preface 
before it, of inference upon it, from my Lord of Bath and Wells^s 
draught; then we might communicate all this to some of our 
ablest advisers, and have it ready to present if occasion require. 
We came home from Lambeth, four bishops, in my coach, and 
we could not but deplore our case that we should disagree in any- 
thing, and such a thing as the world must needs observe. But 
their observing this and insulting thereupon, makes it the more 
necessary for us and our vindication to find out something in 
which we all can agree, and the world may take notice of our 
agreement. And I see nothing likely to unite us, and satisfy 
good men, who are now expecting and fixing their hopes as well 
as eyes upon us, as the body to make the stand, but such a repre- 
sentation as I propose. Meanwhile, if your Grace will be pleased 
thus to lay out your time and thoughts for us, we shall not be 
idle, but, I hope, very well busied this afternoon ; for there is to 
be a meeting at Ely House of the most considerable city clergy- 
men. Dr. Patrick, Dr. Tennison, Dr. Sherlock, and Dr. Scott : 
the three last, we are sure, are in our sentiments entirely, so are 
many, if not most, of the London ministers : three bishops, St. 
Asaph, Peterborough, and myself, will be present, and Dr. Burnet 
is to sustain his notion of the forfeiture. Since I promised your 
Grace the paper I read at Lambeth, about the method of our pro- 
ceeding, I send it ; it signifies little, and your Grace does not 
need it. But I enclose to your Grace another paper, which ought 
to be kept very private, but may be published one day to show 
we have not been wanting faithfully to serve a hard master in his 
extremity ; and, for the present, it will be proof enough to your 
Grace, that, although I have made some steps, which you could 
not, towards our new masters, I did it purely to serve our old one, 
and preserve tiie public. I beg your Grace's pardon for all my 
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encroachments upon your goodness, and remain, with the greatest 
sincerity, 

" May it please your Grace, 
" Your most obedient and most obliged aflPectionate servant, 

"Fban. Ely;* 

On the 16th of the same month, a considerable meeting of 
bishops, noblemen, and others, took place at Lambeth Palace, 
amongst whom were the Earl of Clarendon and the celebrated 
Mr. Evelyn*. After prayers and dinner, the discourse fell on 
various serious matters connected with the existing state of public 
affairs. Mr. Evelyn expressed his regret that there should be, at 
that time, so little agreement in opinion among the leading per- 
sons both of the Lords and Commons, who were soon to convene. 
Some, he says, were disposed to have the princess proclaimed queen, 
without hesitation, others were inclined for a regency; there 
was a Tory party, who were disposed to invite the king back on 
conditions, and there were republicans, who wished to make the 
Prince of Orange Stadholder: the Popish party were busy in 
endeavouring to throw all parties into confusion; the greater part 
of the world seemed actuated by ambition, or some other interest, 
few by conscience, or moderate views. He added, that he saw 
nothing of this variety of motives and objects in this assembly 
of bishops, who were pleased to admit him to their discussions ; 
they were unanimous^ for a regency, and for suffering all public 
matters to proceed in the king^s name : the effect of which would 
be, to preclude all scruples as to their oath of allegiance, and to 



• See Evelyn's Diary^ January 16, 
168a 

f Evelyn mentions that the bishops 
who were present with the archbishop 
at this meeting were, Lloyd, of St. 
Asaph ; Turner, of Ely ; Kenn, of 
Bath and Wells; White, of Peter- 
borough ; and Lake, of Chichester. It 
is observable that every one of these, 
with the single exception of Lloyd of 
St. Asaph^ remained firm to the opinion 
he entertained at this meeting, and re- 
fused to taJke the oaths to King Wil- 



liam. It is remarkable, too, that Lord 
Clarendon, in his account of what 
passed at the meeting, shows that he 
saw the turn which the opinions of the 
latter bishop were taking. He says, 
** by some words he dropt, I fear he is 
too much wheedled by Burnet, and will 
be influenced by him to go further, to 
make the king's going away a cession 
(a word he is very fond of,) more than I 
wish, or than will be fit for the public 
good."— Clabemdox's Z)iary, January 
15th. 
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facilitate the calling of a parliament, according to the laws 
in being. 

Lord Clarendon says*, that at this meeting, he urged the 
archbishop (as earnestly as he could) to come to the approaching 
Convention, if it were only for once, for the purpose of declaring 
his opinion, which would have great authority ; but, he adds, he 
would not promise. On the day before the assembling of the 
Convention, January 21st, he went again to Lambeth, having 
promised the archbishop to see him once more before the meeting. 
He found there most of the bishops who were in town ; they all 
concurred in pressing the archbishop to attend the Convention, 
but he was obstinately resolvedUot to be there. 

The Convention assembled on the 22nd of January. The 
Houses, after voting an address of thanks to the prince, pro- 
ceeded to consider what steps were to be taken for the settlement 
of the government in the existing emergency. The Commons 
had no difficulty in coming to the resolution, that "King James, 
having broken the original contract between king and people, and, 
by the advice of wicked persons, violated the laws, and withdrawn 
himself from the kingdom, hath abdicated the government, and 
the throne is thereby vacant f ^ This they soon followed up by 
another resolution, that Popery is inconsistent with the English 
constitution, and that, therefore, all Papists shall be for ever 
excluded from the succession to the English crown. The Peers 
were much more slow in acceding to these resolutions, especially 
to that respecting the abdication of the king, and the existing 
vacancy of the throne. The question being moved, whether they 
should appoint a regent or a king, the latter alternative was only 



* CLARKVBOir'8 Diorp, January 15. 

f The foUowing is related by Dr. 
Birch, in his Life of TilhUon, p. 102. 

^ Mr., afterwards Sir Isaac, Newton, 
happened to he at Lambeth Palace, 
when the intelligence was brought that 
the Commons had declared the throne 
vacant. The archbishop appeared con- 
cerned at it, and said, he wished they 
had gone on a more regular method, 
and examined into the birth of the 
young child : he added^ that there was 



reason to believe he was not the same 
as thefirst, which might be easily known^ 
for he had a mole on his neck." This 
anecdote is remarkable, and if true, 
would prove that the archbishop then 
entertained doubts respecting the legi- 
timacy of King James's son. But 
there is no other reason to suppose 
that he ever entertained doubts on this 
subject; and it will appear, that he 
afterwards spoke of him^trithout quali- 
fication or doubt^ as Prince of Wales. 
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carried by a majority of two, the numbers being forty-nine and 
fifty-one. Amongst the bishops and clergy in general, a strong 
feeling prevailed against everything which could bear the sem- 
blance of a deposing power, which was amongst the most flagrant 
usurpations of Popery. Accordingly, only two bishops, those of 
London and Bristol, voted in favour of filling up the throne as 
vacant ; the Archbishop of York, and eight other bishops, voted 
for a regency. After various debates and conferences between 
the two Houses, they at last happily came to the joint resolution, 
the only one which afforded a reasonable prospect of settling the 
government on a permanent foundation, and of giving real security 
to the public liberties, that the throne being then actually vacant, 
the Prince and Princesa of Orange should be declared king and 
queen. On Wednesday, February 13th, the two Houses waited 
on them with a declaration to this effect, and on the same day, 
they were proclaimed in the metropolis, to the great joy and satis- 
faction of the people *. 

In all these important proceedings. Archbishop Sancrof); took 
no public part whatever, never once entering the House of Lords, 
or declaring his opinion in any public manner. In consequence. 
Bishop Burnet f and others have severely censured him, as acting 
a mean part in these great transactions, such as neither became 
his character nor his station. And, in truth, it seems by no means 
easy for the most partial hand to assign any sufiicient reason for 
his conduct, or to suggest any adequate grounds on which it may 



* Mr. Evelyn^ in his Diarp, on Feb- 
ruary 2 1 St, notes as follows :— 

''Divers bishops and noblemen are 
not at all satisfied with this so sudden 
assumption of the crown, without any 
previous sending and offering some con- 
ditions to the absent king. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and some of the 
resty on scruple of conscience, and to 
save the oaths they had taken, entered 
their protests and hung off, especially 
the archbishop, who had not all this 
while so much as appeared out of Lam- 
beth. This occasioned the wonder of 
many who observed with what zeal they 
contnbuted to the prince's expedition. 



and aU the while also rejecting any pro- 
posals of sending again to the absent 
king, that they should now raise scru- 
ples, and such as created much division 
amongst the people, greatly rejoicing 
the old courtiers, and especially the 
Papists.** We perceive no trace of 
the archbishop*s having entered any 
protest against the proceedings, as is 
here stated. 

f See Burnet's Own Times, v. i. 
810; and his Ructions on a pam- 
phlet, entitled Some Discourses on Dr. 
Burnet and Dr. Tillotson, occasioTied b$f 
the late Funeral Sermon qf the former 
upon the latter, p. 100. 
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be justified. As the chief minister of that Church, whose interests 
were mainly concerned in this revolution of the government, as 
the first peer and counsellor of the realm, as an individual who 
had taken so prominent a part in the events which led to this 
emergency, and whose acknowledged virtues and abilities con* 
curred with the feeling of his past services to give weight to his 
opinion, and to place him on a high ground of popularity with 
persons of all ranks, he seemed peculiarly called upon to declare 
his views of the existing state of things, and to endeavour to 
guide the councils of the nation to a right decision in so difficult 
a crisis. If, as appears from what is expressed in* his private 
writings, and from his subsequent line of conduct, he thought 
that the nation were in danger of violating their allegiance to 
a legitimate sovereign, it was surely his duty, both to that sove- 
reign and to the nation, boldly to deliver the reasons on which 
his opinion was founded, and to endeavour to prevent their pro* 
ceeding in so erroneous a course. Possibly, he disallowed the 
authority by which this Convention was called : but still he must 
have recollected that it consisted of all the persons in the nation, 
who, from ofiicial and hereditary rank, from property and general 
influence, were proper to be intrusted with the high charge of 
settling the government ; and that, under the circumstances, no 
council could be formed for this purpose, better qualified, or more 
legally convened. It cannot be said that he found the current of 
opinion going so strong in one direction that he thought it a vain 
attempt to resist it ; for, as has already been stated, in the House 
of Peers, the balance was so nearly equal, that the smallest addi- 
tion would have given ascendancy to the opposite scale. 

Bishop Burnet says*, ^^ It is the most favourable judgment to 
think that he was more indiflferent about this matter, than some 
would lead us to suppose.**^ But surely, if by this imputed indif- 
ference he meant a want of anxious concern as to the issue of the 
great struggle in which the nation was now engaged, the extracts 
which have been given from his private papers, and his whole 
behaviour, both before and after this period, most fully exempt 
him from such a charge. 

* See BuBK£T*s Refteciwns^ as above. 
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The most probable supposition is one which, although it may 
account for his conduct, will certainly not altogether excuse it ; 
namely, that under the conflicting views which presented them- 
selves to his mind, he really could not satisfy himself as to the 
course which, on the whole, was best, and, therefore, abstained from 
taking any part at all. On the one hand, his long experience of 
James'^s bigotted temper, and of the impossibility of relying on his 
promises and assurances in matters where his religion was con* 
cemed, must have excited in him a latent conviction that no real 
security could be afforded to the liberties of the subject, and to 
the Protestant Church, while an opening was left for his resump- 
tion of the government. On the other hand, his strong feeling 
of that monarches indefeasible right to the throne, and his fixed 
conscientious determination not to transfer his allegiance to 
another, prevented his acquiescing in the measure of his total 
exclusion, without which he still felt that nothing effectual would 
be done. As to the notion which, as we have seen, he in common 
with others privately entertained, of declaring the king incapable 
of reigning on account of his invincible prejudices, and therefore 
appointing a person to govern in his name, he must soon have 
seen the numerous objections to such a step. For what would 
this have been, but to depose the king in fact, though not in 
name, by forcibly depriving him of the government which belonged 
of right to him? And what an unsettled form of government 
would thus have been set up. For ** the invincible prejudices ^ 
which were held to disqualify James, must have disqualified 
every Popish successor to the throne, or else the same struggle for 
the civil and religious liberties of the kingdom would probably 
have recurred. But, if all Popish successors to the throne had 
been made nominally kings, but disqualified from acting person- 
ally in the office on account of their invincible prejudices, a most 
strange and inconvenient mode of administering the government 
would have been introduced. The archbishop's clear and dis- 
cerning mind must soon have seen the numerous objections to 
this plan ; and it was probably his knowledge of these objections, 
and his inability to devise a better plan, or one more to his 
satisfaction, which prevented him from taking any public part 
at all. 
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The refiisal of a person so eminent in station and character, as 
Archbishop Sancroft, to bear anj part in the public measures 
inrhioh were now resolved upon, and the circumstance of his not 
having paid his respects to the Prince of Orange, must have occa- 
sioned considerable uneasiness to those concerned in the new 
estahlidunent of the government ; since, in proportion as his 
former services^ his known integrity, and his high popularity, 
attached value to his concurrence, must have been the regret and 
disappointment felt at his withholding it. The prince and 
princess appear to have been extremely solicitous to know his real 
sentiments. A remarkable anecdote, testifying this, is related by 
Mr. Wharton, the archbishop'^s chaplain*. On the day on 
which the new sovereigns were proclaimed, the queen sent two of 
her chaplains to Lambeth Palace to ask the archbishop'^s blessing 
for her ; and, at the same time, by attending divine service in his 
chapel, to observe whether he offered up his prayers for the new 
king and queen. Mr. Wharton states, that he himself was then 
the only chaplain in attendance ; and that, feeling the delicacy 
of the situation, and being fearful of doing anything which might 
commit the archbishop, he went to him to receive his directions 
on the subject. His Grace told him that he had no new instruc- 
tions to give him as to the prayers to be used in the chapel. By 
this Mr. Wharton understood him tacitly to leave the matter to 
his discretion ; for the chaplains had before made alterations in 
the selection of prayers which they read, without any special 
directions from him ; but the archbishop seems evidently to have 
meant, by saying that he had no new instructions to give, that 
he desired no alterations to be made. Mr. Wharton, however, 
conceiving that the matter was left to his discretion, having him- 
self determined to pay his allegiance to those sovereigns whom 
the will of God had endowed with lawful authority over him, 
and being anxious not to be the means of bringing the archbishop 
into difficulty, prayed publicly in the chapel for King William and 
Queen Mary. In the evening, his Grace sent for him, and with 
considerable warmthf told him, that he must thenceforward 
desist from offering prayers for the new king and queen, or else 

* See "Wharton's Diary ^ in the I t Vehementer exeandetcena, — Whar- 
Appendix. | ton*8 M8S. 
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from performing the duties of his chapel ; for, as long as King 
James was alive, no other persons could be sovereigns of the 
country. Mr. Wharton, after relating this anecdote, says, — 
^' The archbishop had derived these scruples from the Bishops of 
Norwich, Chichester, and Ely, to the great detriment of the 
Church ; fi>r, from this period, he, who might have carried every- 
thing as he pleased, so entirely lost all authority in the state, that 
the Church was brought into considerable danger.^^ — Bishop 
Burnet* mentions it as a proof of the archbishop'^s indifference in 
these matters, that, though his chaplains took the new oaths, 
they were not afterwards discountenanced by him. He should 
rather have mentioned it as a mark of his tolerant and indul- 
gent temper, and of his willingness freely to allow to others that 
right which he claimed for himself, of acting and thinking from 
pure conscientious motives. 

The oath of allegiance to the new sovereigns was taken by 
the two Houses of Parliament on the first day in the month of 
March. In the House of Commons very few refused to take it, 
but many in the House of Lords : in the first instance, not more 
than ninety temporal, and eight spiritual, peers complied ; bu 
more were afterwards added. The prelates who took the oath 
were the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of London, Lincoln, 
Bristol, Winchester, Rochester, Llandaff, and St. Asaph ; the 
Bishops of Carlisle and St. David's afterwards followed their 
example. Those who, from a conscientious regard to the oath of 
allegiance they had taken to King James, absolutely refused to 
transfer their allegiance to the new government were the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Kenn, bishop of Bath and Wells, Turner 
of Ely, Frampton of Gloucester, Lloyd of Norwich, White of 
Peterborough, Thomas of Worcester, Lake of Chichester, and 
Cartwright of Chester. 

It is remarkable how soon the number of these prelates who 
refused the oath was diminished by death; three of them, 
Thomasit, Cartwright, and Lake, died in the course of this very 



* See BuiUfET'fl Ructions, p. 100. 

t Thomas, bishop of Worcester, 
just before his death, sent for Dr. 
Hickes, the dean of his cathedral, and 
declared to him in the strongest terms 



his opinions respecting the new oaths. 
Among other things he said — ''It is 
time for me now to die, who have out- 
lived the honour of my reh'gion and the 
liberties of my country-, — If my heart 
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year ; the two first, before they incurred suspension ; and the 
last, before he incurred the heavier penalty of deprivation. 

King William showed every disposition on his part to conci- 
liate Archbishop Sancroft. The day after he was proclaimed 
king, he appointed his list of privy councillors ; and, notwith- 
standing the backwardness which the archbishop had shown in 
paying his i-espects to him, he nominated him in the list*. The 
archbishop, it need not be mentioned, never took his seat at the 
privy council. 

Hopes were entertained for some time that he would, on 
further consideration, concur with the great body of the nation in 
taking the new oath of allegiance ; and these hopes were perhaps 
strengthened by his consenting so far to exercise the functions of 
his office as to commission other bishops to act in his name. He 
was called upon to do this at an early period of the new reign, 
for the purpose of the consecration of Dr. Burnet to the bishopric 
of Salisbury. Burnet f affirms, that the archbishop at first abso- 
lutely refused to allow him to be consecrated at all ; but, after- 
wards discovering that he should incur the penalties of Skprw- 
munire for disobeying the royal mandate, he consented to grant a 
commission for the purpose. He adds, that at first the arch- 
bishop seemed determined to venture incurring all the penalties, 
but at last, when the danger drew near, he prevented it by 
granting the commission. The commission bore date the 15th 
of March, and empowered any three of the bishops of his pro* 
vince, in conjunction with the Bishop of London, to exercise 
during pleasure the archiepiscopal authority. It was drawn upt 
in very cautious terms so as not to imply the least direct acknow- 
ledgment of the prince filling the throne. 

A charge of inconsistency § against Archbishop Sancroft has 
been grounded on this act of his consenting to grant a commis- 
sion to enable others to do what he deemed it unlawful to do 



deceive me not, and the grace of (rod 
&il ine not, I think I could bum at a 
stake before I took this new oath.** 
Lake, bishop of Chichester, made a 
similar declaration on his death-bed. — 
L\fe qf Kettleweil, pp. 199, 203. 



* See Lcndan Gaxettes. 

•f BoRKET^s Own Timet, vol. ii. 

p.a 

t Life qf Kettlewelly p. 343. 
$ See Burnet's Own Times, and 
BiRCH*s Li/tf 0/ 7i//o/«Ofi, p. 380. , 
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himself. It may readily be allowed that, strictly speaking, he 
cannot be absolved from the charge, since one who acts by means 
of others, must be considered as acting for himself; and it is in 
vain to say that the commission did not in direct terms acknow- 
ledge the prince on the throne, when the very purpose for which 
it was granted, that of giving effect to his mandate, unavoidably 
implied a direct acknowledgment of his authority. Ai the same 
time, it is always found that a wide difference is made as to the 
feelings of a person concerned, whether he personally and directly 
performs an act, or whether, remaining aloof himself, he merely 
acquiesces in its being performed by others. In the present 
instance too, although the archbishop did not choose himself to 
acknowledge the reigning authority, he may have felt unwilling 
directly to oppose himself to it; which would have been done by 
his refusing to consecrate. It has been stated*, that the non* 
juring party afterwards complained of him for granting this com* 
mission; and that, in consequence, after the transaction was over, 
he contrived to have it withdrawn from the Registrar's office. 

As the archbishop persevered in neither attending the House 
of Lords, nor acknowledging the authority of either the King or 
the Parliament, the Lords, on the 22nd of March, addressed him 
a letter f, admonishing him to attend there in his place the next 
day. He excused himself by an answer which they did not 
deem satisfactory; they adjourned the debate on it till the 
the following day, but then they did not think proper to pursue 
the matter, being sensible how strong a feeling prevailed with the 
public respecting the severe usage which the episcopal order had 
recently experienced. 

On the llth of April, the king and queen were crowned, and 
the ceremony was performed by the Bishop of London. Since, 
under ordinary circumstances, the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
the person who ought to administer the coronation oath, a parti- 
cular statute was passed, enjoining that it should be administered 
either by the Archbishop of Canterbury, or by the Bishop of 
London, according to the discretion of the king; and he, knowing 

* See Bmca's Hfe qf TUhtwn^ p. I f See the Lords* Journals'; al«o 
330. , I Evelyn's Dja^y, March 29> 1689. 
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the probability of a refusal from the archbishop, fixed upon the 
Bishop of London for that purpose*. 

On the day subsequent to this, Mr. Evelyn mentions f, in 
his Diary^ that he visited the archbishop at Lambeth, where 
others were present. They discoursed much on the great preju- 
dice and disturbance to the state, which would ensue, if the new 
oaths which were now in agitation should be extended beyond 
those who entered on new offices, and should ,be imposed either 
on persons who held no office, or on those who, having been long in 
office, and having therefore sworn fidelity to one government, 
would probably be scrupulous in binding themselves by a similar 
oath to another. He says, that they all knew this to be the case 
of the archbishop, and of some other persons, who were not 
satisfied with the resolutions of the Convention, declaring the 
throne to be vacant by James's abdication. 

However, it seems quite impossible, that the new govern- 
ment, with a just view to its own security, could have abstained 
from requiring the oath of allegiance from all who held offices 
under it, civil or ecclesiastical. The act| which enjoined the 
oath to William and Mary to be taken by all public functionaries, 
and annexing penalties to the refusal, passed on the 24th of April. 
It allowed greater indulgence to persons holding ecclesiastical 
offices than to others; for whereas it required all persons holding 
civil or military appointments, to take the oath before the first of 
the ensuing August, under pain of immediate deprivation ; it enacted 
that those who held ecclesiastical offices should, on their refusal, be 
suspended only on the first of August, and should be saved from 
absolute deprivation, if they should qualify themselves by taking 
the oath within six months from that time. It allowed also to 
the king§ the power of reserving during his pleasure to any 



* See Kenvstt's History, iiL 624. 
Evelyn in his Diary, gives a some- 
what different account, by stating that 
the archbishop excused himself from 
attending at the coronation; which 
expression implies that the offer was 
made to him. It should be mentioned, 
that the MS. copy of the coronation 
service prepared for this occasion, an 



approved under the sign ."manual of 
the king and queen, now exists in the 
king's possession; and in this the 
person supposed to be officiating is 
'* William Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury." 

f Evelyn's Memoirs, v. ii p. 10. 

t See 1 WilL & Mary, Ch. VIII. 

§ See 1 WilL & Mary, Ch. VIII. l«. 
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twelve ecclesiastical persons refusing the oath whom he should 
think fit, after their deprivation, any sum not exceeding one-third 
part of the revenue of their benefices. 

The case of all the prelates, and others, who scrupled respect- 
ing the new oath, excited much commiseration with the greater 
part of the nation. It was peculiarly matter of deep regret with all, 
that one so respected for his public and private virtues as Arch- 
bishop Sancroft, and so endeared to the whole nation by his 
firmness and by his sufferings in a cause which was peculiarly 
their own, should now be in danger of being deprived of that 
station which he had filled with so much credit to himself and 
advantage to the Church. But, besides the general character 
of these prelates, the very scruples which they now felt, and 
under which they acted, presented a strong additional claim for 
respect with all considerate persons, even amongst those who 
were most opposed to the line of conduct which they took. So 
solemn and so sacred is the obligation of an oath in the judgment 
of every reflecting mind, that errors committed on the side of a 
scrupulous adherence to it must ever be honoured and respected 
by the wise and good. In many cases where human conduct is 
to be judged of, there is room for difference of opinion respecting 
the motives which are at work; and in the generality of cases 
where motives of the highest nature are in action, they are 
mixed with others of a less elevated character. But such cannot 
have been the case in the instance of Archbishop Sancroft, and 
those who took the part which he did: here all personal and 
worldly considerations, even their views and feelings on the great 
questions of the Church and State which were concerned, tended 
to sway them in a direction opposite to that which they took ; 
and the motive which overpowered all these considerations, 
usually so strong, could only be of the highest and the holiest 
character, — ^a sincere, unmixed, conscientious regard to the sanc- 
tity of the oath they had taken, a feeling of the sinfulness of 
violating it, and a firm resolution to adhere to it, in spite of the 
worst worldly consequences that might befall them. 

As far as relates to Archbishop Sancroft, the strong assertions 
which he made towards the close of his life of the conscientious 
feeling under which ho acted, must prove most fully, if proof 
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could be required, that this feeling, and no other, influenced hm 
conduct. One anecdote* is related of him about the time of his 
first refusing the oath, tending to the same point. A M. Dubor- 
dieu, minister of the French church in the Savoy, went to take 
leave of him on his going to Piedmont. His Grace told him that 
he did not doubt that the foreign Protestants would blame his 
conduct; but he declared that before he took that step, he had 
foreseen everything that could be said, and even the injury which 
the part he took might do to the Protestant cause; and that he 
was greatly concerned, and had fasted and prayed; but that, at 
last, his conscience would not suffer him to act otherwise than he 
had done. The consequences to his worldly fortunes of the part 
which he took seem to have affected his mind very little. To a 
person discoursing with him on this subject, he said, with a smile 
on his countenance, " Well, I can live on 50/. a year,**' meaning 
his paternal inheritance "f*. 

Under this general feeling of regret for the circumstances 
under which the prelates who refused the oath were placed, it 
will naturally be supposed that various expedients were proposed, 
for the purpose of saving them from the penalty of deprivation. 
Several members:!: of both houses of Parliament took frequent 
opportunities of expressing their concern for them. Amongst 
other plans, it was suggested in the House of Lords, that, instead 
of requiring the prelates and other clergy to take the oaths, the 
king might be empowered to tender them at his pleasure; and 
that only on their refusal, after the oaths were tendered, the 
penalty of deprivation should attach. It was thought that this 
power allowed to the king would prove an effectual restraint 
upon the clergy, and prevent their engaging in any measures 
hostile to the government; whereas, by actual deprivation, or 
the certain prospect of incurring it, they might be driven to 
maintain an intercouriio with the partizans of the abdicated 
monarch, which would cause difficulty to the government. In 
opposition to this it was urged, that to leave to the king to deter- 
mine from what individuals the oath should be required, would 

* BiRCH*8 Life qf TiUotton, p. 163. I $ See Burnet's Own Times, v. ii., 
; t See Letter from Suffolk, Ac. | PP> 8, 9: and Life o/Kettlewell, p. 265. 
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be to throw upon him a very difficult, and invidious task; and 
that, on general principles of policy, it is unwise and unsafe to 
confide offices in a State to persons who acknowledge allegiance 
to any other than the lawful head of the government. 

Thus, the determination of the prelates remaining unchanged, 
the provisions of the act were suffered to take effect: Archbishop 
Sancroft was suspended* from his office on the first of August, 
1689, and deprived on the first of February following, 1689-90. 
There were deprived together with him, five bishops-f-, Lloyd of 
Norwich, Turner of Ely, Frampton of Gloucester, White of 
Peterborough, and Kennj of Bath and Wells; and about four 
hundred § of the clergy of different degrees, in the two univer- 
sities, and in the several dioceses of the kingdom. 

Under all the circumstances of the case, it seems impossible 
that the government of that day could have adopted with discre* 
tion any other course. Had Archbishop Sancroft stood single in 
the question, there can be little doubt that, from the general 
respect borne towards him by all ranks of people, and the per- 
sonal good will of the king, some method would have been 
devised of suffering him to preserve during the probably short 



* A short time before his suspension 
and deprivation, Archbishop Sancroft 
gave an imprimatur with his own sig- 
nature for the publication of Bishop 
Overairs Conrocation Book; and his 
portrait was fpU&ced at the beginning, 
which seems to prove that he gave his 
immediate sanction to the publication. 
The imprimatur bears date June 24th, 
1689. A writer, supposed to be Bishop 
Burnet, (see a periodical work, called 
Mereuriui R^fbrmaitu, v. iii.. No. 19,) 
says that this was one of the last acts 
of his authority, and that his print was 
placed in the front to help the credit 
and sale of the book ; that he intended 
the book to support his high govern- 
ment and church notions; but that be 
<' forgot some passages in it, which 
make point blank against his own 
pArty." 

t Of these deprived bishops, three 



lived some way into the suooeeding oen« 
tury. Bishop Lloyd died in January, 
1709-10, Bishop Kenn, in 1710, and 
Bishop Frampton^ in 1718. The two 
remaining, died earlier ; Bishop White, 
in 1698, and Bishop Turner, in 1700. 

X On the accession of Queen Anne to 
the crown in 1 702, a proposal was made, 
through the interest of Lord Wej* 
mouth, for the restoration of Bishop 
Kenn to the see of Bath and Wells. 
It was proposed that a vacancy should 
be made, by the translation of Bishop 
Kidder, who then held it, to Carlisle. 
Bishop Kidder gave his consent ; but, 
when everything was ready, Dr. Kenn 
refused to accept the see, on taking a 
new exception to the oath of abjura- 
tion.— Kennett's MSS. Collect, v. i., p. 
936. 

§ See Appendix to L{fe qf Kettiewelif 
No. VI. 
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renkftins of hia life, if not the jurisdiction, at least, the exterior 
rank and emolument attached to the archbishopric. But, as the 
matter really stood, it would have been very invidious to grant 
him an indulgence which was denied to others under the same 
circumstances ; while a similar indulgence to all who refused the 
oaths, would have introduced much confusion, and would have 
given strength and influence to the nonjuring party to a degree 
which might have proved highly inconvenient. 

Still, though the archbishop Was deprived of his ecclesiastical 
authority and jurisdiction, he was treated with all the tenderness 
and forbearance due to his character and situation. He was not 
disturbed in his residence at Lambeth Palace, nor immediately 
deprived of the revenues of the see ; with the view also of further 
consulting his feelings, possibly too of allowing him the benefit 
of an alteration in his decision respecting the oath, in case time 
for further reflection should have the effect of producing such a 
change, the jurisdiction of the see was for some time placed in 
commission, and no successor appointed. 

After his suspension, and for some time subsequent to his 
deprivation, he maintained at Lambeth Palace the same attend* 
ance and splendour of establishment which he had formerly done; 
and during the whole of this period, he constantly received visits 
from the nobility and others with whom he had before lived in 
habits of intercourse, and was treated with marks of respect by 
persons of every rank. It is stated too*, that, as long as he con- 
tinued here, he sought, by all the means of gentleness and meek- 
ness, to prevent, if possible, a schism in the Church : and this 
induced him readily to accept the ministry of his chaplains, even 
after they had taken the oath to the government, so long as they 
were willing to communicate with him, and to officiate according 
to their usual custom. 

In the course of the year 1690, the great struggle of the abdi^* 
Gated king for the recovery of his crown took place, which con- 
cluded with the battle of the Boyne ; and various schemes and 
arts were devised by the Jacobite party in England for assisting 
his cause. Amongst other contrivances of that party was th^ 
following. A day of solemn humiliation being appoint^ by the 
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government, and a form of public prayer prepared for the occasion, 
the Jacobites also prepared a form of prayer in favour of King 
James, and distributed many thousand copies of it through the 
kingdom. Archbishop Sancroft and the nonjuring bishops were 
immediately suspected of being concerned in this transaction ; but, 
as there was never produced the slighest ground for the suspicion, 
itis impossible to believe for a moment, that, whatever their pri- 
vate feelings may have been, they would have had recourse to 
such an improper expedient. Some persons, however, even pro- 
ceeded so far as to conjecture that they discovered in the Jacobite 
prayers the same hand which had been employed in composing 
the public occasional prayers under the authority of King James, 
at the time of the Prince of Orange'^s invasion ; meaning, no 
doubt, the hand of the archbishop himself. In addition to this, at 
this period of political ferment, the deprived bishops were pub- 
licly charged, in various pamphlets of the day, with being the 
authors and abettors of England'^s miseries ; with contriving and 
carrying on, especially in the meetings at Lambeth Palace, the 
ruin of their country ; with maintaining a communication with 
France, for the purpose of inviting a foreign invasion, and thereby 
endeavouring to subvert the Protestant Church. In one parti- 
cular work, entitled, A Modest Inquiry into the Causes of the 
present Disasters^ besides many other heavy accusations, the cir- 
culation of the Jacobite prayers was directly charged upon the 
nonjuring bishops, as a synodical act. 

For some time, the archbishop and his brethren deemed it 
best to treat these calumnies with the contempt they deserveci ; 
but, at last, when they found their characters traduced in the 
grossest manner, and when they felt that, at a time of public 
alarm and confusion, even their persons were exposed to some 
danger from the passions of the multitude inflamed by these 
falsehoods, they thought that it no longer became them to remain 
silent. Accordingly, they drew up and published a regular pro- 
testation of their innocence. It was entitled, A Vindication of 
the Archbishop^ and several other Bishops^ from the Imputations 
and Calumnies cast upon them hy the Author of the Modest Inquiry^ 
and was expressed as follows*. 

• Lif9 o/KeliletceU, \\ 2C0. 
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" Whereas, in a late pamphlet, entitled, A Modest Inquiry 
into the Causes of the present Disasters^ S^c,\ we, whose names are 
hereunto subscribed, are among others represented as the authors 
and abettors of England^s miseries; and under the abusive names 
of Lambeth Holy Club, the Hbly Jacobite Club, and the CEco- 
nomick Council of the whole Party, are charged with a third 
plot, and with the composing of a new liturgy and using it in our 
cabals; and whereas the clergy, such of them as are styled mal- 
contents, are said (together with others) to have presented a 
memorial to the King of France, to persuade him to invade 
England ; and are also affirmed to have kept a constant corre- 
spondence with M. de Croissy in order thereunto : 

<^ We do here solemnly, as in the presence of God, protest 
and declare, 

'*I. That these accusations cast upon us are all of them 
malicious calumnies, and diabolical inventions; that we are 
innocent of them all; and we defy the libeller, whoever he 
be, to produce, if he can, any legal proof of our guiltiness 
therein. 

" II. That we know not who was the author of the new 
liturgy, as the libel calls it ; that we had no hand in it, either in 
the club, cabal, or otherwise ; nor was it composed or published 
by our order, consent, or privity ; nor hath it been used at any 
time by us, or any of us* 

"III. That neither we, nor any of ns, ever held any corre- 
spondence, directly or indirectly, with M. de Croissy, or with any 
minister or agent of France ; and, if any such memorial, as the 
Jibel mentions, was ever really presented to the French king, we 
never knew anything of it, nor anything relating thereto. And 
we do utterly renounce both that, and all other invitations sug- 
gested to be made by us, in order to any invasion of this kingdom 
by the French. 

" IV. That we utterly deny and disavow all plots charged 
upon us, or contrived, or carried on, in our meetings at Lambeth ; 
the intent thereof, being to advise how, in our present difficulties, 
we might best keep consciences void of offence towards God and 
towards men. 

" V. That we are so far from being the authors or abettors 
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of England'*a miseries, (whatever the spirit of lying and calumny 
may vent against us,) that we do, and shall to our dying hour, 
heartily and incessantly pray for the peace, prosperity, and glory of 
England; and shall always, by Ood^s grace, make it our daily 
practice to study to be quiet, to bear our cross patiently, and to 
seek the good of our native country. 

'^ Who the author of this libel is, we know not : but, whoever 
he is, we desire, as our Lord hath taught us, to return him good 
for evil: He barbarously endeavours to raise in the whole English 
nation such a fury, as may end in Deuntting us (a bloody word, 
but too well understood). But we recommend him to the Divine 
mercy, humbly beseeching God to forgive him. 

^^ We have all of us, not long since, either actually, or in full 
preparation of mind, hazarded all we had in the world in opposing 
Popery and arbitrary power in England: and we shall, by God's 
grace, with greater aeal again sacrifice all we have, and our very 
lives too, if God shall be pleased to call us thereto, to prevent 
Popery, and the arbitrary power of France, from coming upon 
us, and prevailing over us ; the persecution of our Protestant 
brethren there being still fresh in our memories. 

'^ It is our great unhappiness that we have not opportunity to 
publish full and particular answers to those many libels, which 
are industriously spread against us. But we hope that our 
country will never be moved to hate us without a cause, but will 
be so just and charitable to us, as to believe this solemn protesta- 
tion of our innocency. 

(Signed) " W. Cant. 

" W. Norwich. 
" Printed in the " Fr. Ely. 

year 1690.'' " Tho. Bath and Wells. 

" Tho. Petriborgh." 

It must be needless to say that, after this strong protestation 
of their innocence as to the charges here referred to, there cannot 
remain the slightest suspicion that any of them deserved the im- 
putaliions which appear to have been so industriously cast upon 
them. 

After the defeat of the attempt to restore the abdicated king 
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in 1690, when the government of King William was fixed on a 
firmer footing, another overture* was made to the archbishop and 
his brethren, who, though at this time deprived of their jurisdic- 
tion, were in possession of the temporalties of their sees, in order 
to try whether any method could be devised of preventing their 
final ejection, — ^a circumstance which strongly evinces the good 
will borne towards them by the governing powers. Bishop 
Burnet states, that the queen directed him to convey a message 
to the Earl of Rochester and Sir John Trevor, who were known 
to be on terms of confidence with the prelates, to try whether, in 
case an Act of Parliament could be obtained, excusing them from 
taking the oaths, they would be willing to perform their functions 
as formerly in ordinations, institutions, and confirmations, and to 
assist at public worship. Burnet states that no answer could be 
obtained to this proposal, and that all they were willing to promise, 
was that they would live quietly; which he malignantly inter- 
prets to mean, that they would keep themselves close till a proper 
time should encourage them to act more openly. 

As we only know of this negotiation from the partial authority 
of Bishop Burnet, we cannot ascertain on what ground it was 
really frustrated. It should be observed, however, that even if 
the oath of allegiance to King William had been dispensed with, 
the fact of their being required to assist at public worship, would 
have probably proved a bar to their acceptance of the terms. 
For the public offices of the Church referred to William and 
Mary as the lawful sovereigns of the realm ; and it does not seem 
possible that those who acknowledged another as their lawful 
sovereign, could have consented to assist in performing these 
offices. 



* Bishop Bumet, in his pamphlet 
before referred to, entitled Reflection*^ 
&c. p. 102| says, that this overture was 
made to the bishops in the summer of 
1600, after the battle of the Boyne. 
In his Own Times f he speaks of a trans- 
action^ manifestly the same, as occur- 
ring in the December of the same 
year. It may be mentioned, as a proof 
of Burnet's extreme readiness to in- 



sinuate blame against the nonjuring 
bishops, that he finds fault with them 
for neglecting the concerns of their 
churches subsequently to their depriv- 
ation. Had he recollected that after 
their deprivation, they had no power 
to exercise any episcopal functions, he 
would surely have refrained from mak- 
ing this remark.— See Burnet's Oum 
Times f v. ii. p. 71 • 
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Indeed, it is certain that, in reference to the latter subject, 
the archbishop's feelings were so strong, that he deemed it unlaw- 
ful even to attend at the public service, when prayer was ofiered 
up for King William and Queen Mary. On one occasion*, 
some of the nonjurors waited on him, requesting to know his 
opinion as to the lawfulness of those who did not acknowledge 
the new sovereigns attending at the public service when prayer 
was offered up for them. He was cautious at first of giving them 
an answer : but, having ascertained that they were really desirous 
of being satisfied on this point, he told them, that certainly they 
ought not to go to the public service ; but should get what other 
opportunities they could of joining in religious worship. On 
another occasion, several of the principal nonjurors having attended 
the service in the chapel at Lambeth Palace, one of them again 
asked bis opinion as to the point of their attending the public 
service of the Church. He immediately gave this decisive 
answer : that, if they did, they would need the absolution at the 
end, as well as at the beginning of the service -f. 

Still so great was the general unwillingness to carry severe 
measures into effect against the deprived bishops, that further 
attempts J were made in Parliament by their friends to procure 
in their favour some mitigation of the penalties. It was urged 
that some explanation of the Depriving Act might be contrived, in 
a manner consistent with the honour and the safety of the govern- 
ment; that either a dispensation might be allowed to those who 
held bishoprics and ecclesiastical benefices to continue in them 
some time longer, subject to their peaceable demeanour towards 
the government ; or else that, in the event of their being deprived, 
a certain portion of the revenues might be continued to them. 



* This is given from an original MS. 
account, now in private hands, written 
by one of the nonjurors who waited on 
Archbishop Sancroft. 

f It is remarkable that the two 
archbishops, Sancroft and Tillotson, 
opposed as they were on the subject of 
acknowledging the new government^ 
agreed in opinion as to this point. On 
Mr. Nelson*s consulting Archbishop 
Tillotson respecting the practice of the 



noxguroiV attending the pubUc service, 
he answered, '* As to the case you put, 
I wonder men should be divided in 
opinion about it. I think it plain that 
no man can join in prayers, in which 
there is any petition, which he is verily 
persuaded is sinful. I cannot endure a 
trick anywhere, much less in religion.** 
— BiRCU*8 Life of Tillotstm, p. 282. 
t Life of Kettlewell, p. 279. 
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NothiDg however was effeete J ; probably on account of the diffi- 
culty of separating the case of a few individuals from that of the 
great body of the nonjurors. In regard to the latter point, that of 
reserving to the deprived bishops a portion of the revenue, there 
is one circumstance which it is not easy to explain. It has been 
mentioned*, that the statute, which enacted the penalties of sus- 
pension and deprivation, allowed the king the power of continuing 
to any twelve ecclesiastical persons one-third of the revenue of 
their benefices. We perceive no trace of his having ever availed 
himself of this power, towards any of the prelates, although the 
reluctance which he showed to supersede them might lead us to 
suppose that be would most gladly have made use of it. 

Archbishop Bancroft continued to maintain the hospitalities 
of Lambeth Palace till August, 1690, about six months after he 
had been deprived of the archiepiscopal authority. At that time 
he dismissed many of his attendants, and contracted his scale of 
expenditure. The full emoluments of the see appear to have been 
continued to him till Michaelmas in this year. Still the king 
sufiered some time to elapse before he filled up this and the other 
sees. It appears that he destined Dr. Tillotson for the primacy 
almost as soon as the vacancy was foreseen by Archbishop San- 
croft'^s refusal to take the oaths. Dr. Tillotson, in a letter, dated 
April 19, 1689*1*, mentions that the king had intimated to him 
his intention of appointing him to the situation, and expresses 
great perplexity of mind, in consequence of this intimation. In 
another letter, written in September in the same year, he 
*says, that the king again pressed the subject upon him ^ with 
great earnestness of persuasion ; and he expresses the hope that 
something might occur to prevent the appointment. In this state 
the matter remained for more than a year ; the king being pro- 
bably unwilling to disturb Archbishop Sancroft, and the friends 
of that prelate being in hopes that some expedient might still be 
devised, by which his final expulsion might be prevented. At 
last, in October, 1690]:, the king again pressed the situation upon 
Dr. Tillotson, and told him that, if he refused, be knew not what 

. * Seep. 262. t Bibch's Lt/e q, Tillotsim, p. 223. 

$ Ibid. p. 247. . . 
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he should do. Dr. Tillotson now consented to accept it; but 
begged, at the same time, that the nomination might for some 
time be kept a secret; he also particularly requested that he 
might not be represented to the world as driving out the present 
archbishop, and that his majesty would declare in council that, 
since his forbearance had produced no good effects, ho would fill 
up the vacant situations. Still, nothing was done till the return 
of the king from Flanders in 1691. Bishop Burnet states*, that 
it was in consequence of correspondences being discovered between 
the abdicated king and the nonjurors, in which some of the 
deprived bishops "f- were concerned, that he at last resolved to fill 
the vacant sees. As soon as Dr. Tillotson^s appointment was 
declared, he waited on Archbishop Bancroft^ at Lambeth Palace, 
and endeavoured to see him by sending his name several times by 
a servant, and waiting for an answer. At last, he was obliged to 
come away without succeeding in his purpose. Dr. Tillotson^s 
public nomination to the primacy took place April 23, 1691; his 
congi cPelire passed May 1st, and he was confirmed May 28th §. 

Still Archbishop Sancroft kept possession of Lambeth Palace, 
and evinced no disposition immediately to quit it. One of his 
friends, Mr. Evelyn, mentions || that he paid him a visit there 
more than a fortnight after the appointment of his successor, May 
7th, and that he found the house indeed disfumished, and the books 
packing up; but, on his asking his Grace when he removed, he 
answered he had not yet received any summons. Mr. Evelyn says 
that he found the archbishop alone, and discoursing of the times, 
especially of the newly designed bishops, the archbishop told him,* 



* Bee BuRKET*8 Ri/leoHons, &c. p. 
102. 

f Dr. Tmiier, the deprived Bishop 
ef Elj, was the person principally sus- 
pected, and probably with great reason, 
of holding correspondence with the 
abdicated king at this time. It is s^d 
that, among Lord Preston's Papers 
were found letters written by him to 
King James and his queen. On this 
discovery he fled, and a proclamation 
for his apprehension^ as also for that of 
two other persons, was issned Febru- 



ary 6, 1690-1. Bishop Turner survived 
the Revolution about ten years. — See 
Kennett's MSS. CollecL v. i. 935. 

t,See Whabton's MSS, Colleetanga 
on Tillotson, in Lambeth Library. \ 

$ Mr. Wharton^ in MSS, CollecUtnea, 
states, that Archbishop Tillotson re- 
ceiyed the profits of the see from 
Michaelmas, 1690 1 and that the ar- 
rears at the time of his appointment 
amounted to 2600/. 

I) See Etelyx's Diary, v. ii. p. 25. 
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that they could not justify by any canon or divine law the removing 
of the present incumbents. One of the intended bishops, Dr. 
Beveridge, designed for the see of Bath and Wells, his Grace said, 
had been with him to ask his advice. He told him that though 
he should give the advice, he believed he would not follow it. 
The Doctor said he would. '' Why then,^^ replied the archbishop, 
*' when they come to ask, say nolo^ and say it from the heart : 
nothing is easier than to resolve yourself what is to be done in 
the case.''"' " The Doctor,*" the archbishop added, " seemed to 
deliberate on this advice*.''^ 

Hitherto, the archbishop, since his suspension and deprivation, 
had been regularly attended by his chaplains, Mr. Needham and 
Mr. Wharton. Upon the first sacrament which was adminis- 
tered in his chapel after his see was filled, the consecration of the 
elements was performed by his Grace himself; one nonjuror read 
the prayers, and another preached before him ; his chaplains 
were present and communicated, although they did not officiate. 
Soon after, being aware that he must soon after retire from the 
palace, he thought it just to them to retain their services no 
longer. Accordingly, one dayf, calling them into His «ehamber, 
he thanked them for their faithful services^ and told tfaem that he 
now thought the time was come when they must part. Upon 
this Mr. Needham replied, that he was sincerely glad if their 
services had been acceptable to his Grace : and, if there were not 
too much presumption in the question, he begged his Grace would 
inform them why he thought that a proper time for them to part. 
The archbishop answered, that as affairs then stood, it might 
carry an invidious appearance, and might be dangerous for them, 
that they should serve him any longer. To this Mr. Needham 
made answer, that, though he differed from his Grace in opinion 
concerning public matters in the state, yet as to personal duties 



* Dr. Beveridge, then Arahdeacon 
of Colchester, and Canon of Canter- 
bury, was nominated April 23, 1691, to 
the bishopric of Bath and WeUs. He 
took three weeks to consider of it, 
during which time, Bishop Kenn, 
tliough deprived, exercised all the 
episcopal functions, preacliing and con- 



firming in all parts of the diocese. See 
KcKKKTT^s MSS, Collceiioru, v. i. 935. 
Mr. Wharton says (see Whabtok's 
Collectaru under Kenn) that at one 
time he absolutely declined it; and 
that the whole delay caused much dis- 
pleasure at court, 
t Bee Wharton's MSS. 
T 2 
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in attending his Grace, he feared no dangers that might happen 
to him at anytime or place; and he believed his brother Wharton 
was of the same opinion. On Mr. Wharton agreeing to this, the 
the venerable archbishop, with vivacity in his looks, replied,' 
*' Will you so ? then go on, in God's name.'' 

This anecdote is highly creditable to the feelings of both par- 
ties concerned. His chaplains not only remained with him till 
he quitted Lambeth, but showed the warmest attachment to him, 
and paid him every attention, till the hour of his death. 

At last, on the 20th of May, the archbishop received an order 
from the queen to quit the palace within ten days. It is stated 
by Mr. Wharton *, that he took great offence at this peremptory 
order, and, in consequence of what he deemed unkind treatment, 
determined not to stir till he was forced by law. It is added, on 
the same authority, that, up to this period, he had intended to 
leave, his books to the library at Lambeth Palace, and with 
this view had placed them there : but, immediately on receiving 
this order, he changed his intention, and determined to take 
them away. 

From the present conduct of this venerable prelate, we cer- 
tainly cannot acquit him of some temporary fractiousness of 
temper ; for which, however, at his advanced period of life, and 
under the pressure of chagrin and disappointment at seeing affairs 
proceed in a course which he so much disapproved, great allow- 
ance is to be made. Probably, every impartial person will think 
that as much tenderness had been shown to him, and to the other 
prelates, as could reasonably be expected, in the indulgence 
which had been allowed to them of ample time to re-consider 
their determination, and in the permission to retain, so long after 
their deprivation, possession of the episcopal residences. It may 
be conjectured, although it cannot be proved from anything which 
the archbishop has left, that he had privately cherished the 
expectation, till the actual appointment of a successor, that, 
although he should be deprived of the archiepiscopal autho- 
rity, matters would not be carried to the extremity of forcing 
him to quit the see; and, therefore, when the successor was 
actually nominated, and the appointment was followed by an order 



* Whabtok's Collecianea, 
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that he should quit the residence, a feeling of disappointment, 
and a notion that he was harshly treated, got for the time pos* 
session of his mind, and disturbed its usual serenity. It must be 
superfluous to say, that no rational motive can be assigned for 
his detennining to be turned out of the palace by legal process, 
the evil of which must only fall upon himself; or for his depriv- 
ing the see of the advantage of possessing his library, on account 
of the ill usage wliich he conceived he had personally experienced 
from the government. 

The process of ejectment by law was begun without delay. 
He was cited to appear before the barons of the Exchequer on 
the first day of Trinity Term, June 12th, to answer a writ of 
intrusion brought against him in the king^s name by the attorney- 
general, in which he was accused of having entered m et amiis 
into Lambeth House, (part of the king's possessions in the 
vacancy of the see,) on the 1st of April, 1 690,- and forcibly taken 
and held possession of it. He appeared by his attorney several 
times, but alwaygi cautiously avoided putting in any plea, in 
which the name of the king or queen was mentioned, or their 
title acknowledged. On Tuesday, June 2Srd, the attorney- 
general moved for judgment: the [archbishop's counsel pleaded 
that, according to the rules of the court, imparlance ought to be 
allowed till next term ; the judges overruled the plea, and or- 
dered judgment to pass, unless the counsel for the defendant con- 
sented to join issue on the same day. This they refused to do, 
and, in consequence, judgment passed. 

On the evening of the same day, between seven and eight 
o'clock, the archbishop retired from Lambeth Palace in the most 
private manner ; attended by the steward of his household, (who 
was his nephew, Mr. Sancroft,) Dr. Paman, Mr. NichoUs, and 
Mr. Jacob. He did not even send for his chaplains previous to 
his departure, or give them the slightest intimation of his inten- 
tion. He took boat at Lambeth-bridge (or ferry), and went to a 
private house in Palsgrave Court, in the Temple. On the fol- 
lowing day, the servants of his establishment were dismissed by 
the steward with much kindness, their wages being paid in 
advance till the following Michaelmas. A donation of alms was 
made to the poor of the parish, and a present sent to the curate. 
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On the following Saturday, the attorney-general sent a messenger 
to take possession of the house : but the steward refused posses- 
sion, alleging bis orders to deliver it to none but the legal officer. 
The messenger returned in about an hour with the under-sheriif, 
and possession was then delivered with great civility ; but the 
person of the steward was attached, and he was carried to the 
Marshalsea prison, although bail to the amount of 10,000/. was 
offered for his liberty: in addition to which, a fine of 200/. was 
imposed upon him. It is stated that he was kept there with the 
design of inducing the archbishop to write to the other deprived 
bishops, to persuade them to give up quiet possession of [their 
episcopal houses ; but this, Mr. Wharton adds, the archbishop 
scorned to do. After ten days^ confinement, the steward was 
released, upon bail of 100/. Soon afterwards. Archbishop Til- 
lotson sent him a ipessage, to tell him that he need not be trou- 
bled about the fine, for care should be taken that it should not ba 
demanded. To this Mr. Sancroft replied, that it must be paid, 
for his uncle the archbishop had so ordered it*. 

The next morning, the chaplains of the deprived archbishop, 
Mr. Needham and Mr. Wharton, having discovered the place of 
his retreat, came to wait on him. He received them with extra- 
ordinary kindness, and caused them to celebrate divine service 
before him according to the offices of the day. They continued 
to officiate there daily for some time, Mr.^Needham going con- 
stantly to read prayers every morning at seven o^clock; ^till 
company and business breaking frequently in upon him, the 
archbishop told him, that his time not being his own, he must be 
content to read prayers for himself. 

The archbishop remained at the house in the Temple for 
about six weeks, and appears to have received there the visits af 
his friends in all ranks of life. Amongst others, Thomas, earl af 
Aylesbury, called to pay him a visit. The prelate received him 
at the door of his apartment, which was opened by himself. The 
earl, struck with this circumstance as a mark of humiliation, and 
with the total change of everything around, from what he had 
formerly seen in his visits at Lambeth Palace, bui*st into tears. 
As soon as he recovered his power of speech, he told him how 

* 8ee Lamb. M&S. v. 933. Art. 73. 
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deeply he was affected with what he saw, and how unahle he was 
to suppress his grief. " O my good lord,^ replied the archbishop, 
" rather rejoice with me, for now I live again." 

This pleasing anecdote shows that, if his mind had before 
been in some degree ruffled and disturbed, it had now perfectly 
recovered its serene and even tone. 

The archbishop left finally the metropolis on the 8rd of 
August, 1691, and on the 5th arrived at Fresingfield, his native 
place, which he never afterwards quitted. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

His Retirement to Fresingfield — ^Familiar Letters — ^Foi^ery of his Name to a 
pretended Plot—Formal Abdication of his Archiepiscopal Power*— Conae- 
cration of Nonjuring Bishops — Literary Elmployment — Last lUness^Death 
— ^Epitaph. 

While we follow Archbishop Sancroft in his change from the 
Palace at Lambeth to his private house at Fresingfield, we arrive 
at that period of his life, in which the view presented of his habits 
and character is the most interesting and pleasing. We have 
already traced him in his progress from the more private walks 
of life to the highest station in the Church, rising by the natural 
buoyancy of high merit and upright principles. We have seen 
him uniformly following the path of conscience and of duty, 
obeying the dictates of a firm and honest mind, neither swayed on 
any occasion by the temptations of interest, nor awed by the 
frowns of power, and always steadily persevering in that course 
which he knew to be right. We now behold him, after having 
been impelled by the dictates of the same honest and upright 
mind to divest himself of rank, wealth, and power, from regard to 
his sworn allegiance to the very prince whom he had resolutely 
opposed when his sense of duty commanded him; and voluntarily 
retiring into the privacy of a humble station. It has ever been 
deemed a clear proof of true greatness of mind, to bear a change 
from lofty to humbler fortunes with equal temper and contented 
resignation; and perhaps it might be difficult to find a stronger 
instance than that now before us, in which this greatness of mind 
is portrayed in its brightest colours, and with its most attractive 
characters. 

Respecting the fundamental principle on which Archbishop 
Sancroft acted on this occasion, and the rule by which he formed 
his conscience, it is well known that the opinions of the vast 
majority of the nation were formed in opposition to the line which 
he took, and that this decision has been confirmed by the almost 
unanimous consent of succeeding times. It was held at the time 
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and may be justified on the soundest principles, that, when the 
king had, by a series of illegal measures of government, broken 
the compact between himself and the people, and had abdicated the 
throne, the high authorities of the state, acting in the name of the 
whole nation, had a right to transfer the sovereignty to another ; 
and that, when this was done, and the oath of allegiance to the 
former sovereign declared by the power which imposed it to be no 
longer binding, the subject was in conscience absolved from adher- 
ing to it. But, allowing that the archbishop formed his conscience 
by a mistaken rule, it admits of no doubt, that, when he had so 
formed it, he was bound, as a sincere and honest man, faithfully 
to adhere to it, and steadily to act upon it. He did so act, not 
with hesitation and reluctance, but with a prompt and vigorous 
and steadfast decision; not looking back with weak and fond 
regret to the high station from which he had fallen, but glorying 
in the part which he had taken; clinging to his humbler fortune 
with a relish of more true satisfaction than he appears ever to 
have derived from his elevated condition; and, above all, raising 
his desires from earth to heaven, and looking forward with firm 
but humble hope to a sure recompense in another world, for those 
sacrifices which he had made to conscience and to duty in the 
present. 

It fortunately happens, that some of his letters*, have been pre- 
served, written during the period of his retirement, to two of his 
intimate friends. Sir H. North, and Lloyd, bishop of Norwich, 
which convey to us a pleasing picture of his temper, feelings, and 
habits, during that period. We also possess an account of his 
last sickness and death -|-, which, though coming no doubt from a 
partial hand, still bears every mark of faithfulness; a|id affords 
some very interesting particulars respecting his behaviour, at the 
very close of his life. 

He arrived at Fresingfield from London, as has been stated, 
on the 5th of August, 1691. Two days afterwards, Mr. Whar- 
ton, his chaplain, waited on him, and found him, as he expresses 
it, " pleasant and very well." It appears, that, in contemplation 

sickneifs and death qf Archbishop San- 
crqft. London, 1694. Supposed to be 
written by an eminent nonjoror, |,Mr. 
Thoman WagstafFe. 



*See Familiar Letters to^Sir H, 
North. 

t See a Letter out of Suffolk to a friend 
in London, giving some account of the last 
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of hia retiring to his native spot, the archbishop had been em- 
ployed from the early part of this year, in building a residence for 
himself, at the end of the garden belonging to the old residence of 
the family. This new house was as yet in an unfinished state, and 
was not rendered fit for his reception till the following summer. 

The following are extracts from the private letters, to which 
allusion has been already made. The earliest of them were 
written very soon after his arrival at the place of his retreat. They 
exhibit, in a striking point of view, the cheerful serenity, and 
even playfulness, of his mind, and the absence from it of all 
querulous or angry feelings; describe the pursuits which engaged 
his attention; and show that, when cast from his eminent station, 
he was not deserted by his friends, or deprived of that respect 
which was due so justly to his general character. 

To Sir H. North. 

'' Frmnfffield, August 12, 1691. 
" What passed in our journey, our fellow-travellers, I sup- 
pose, have told you: what hath passed since here in this obscure 
corner of the world, is not worth the telling. Our health, God • 
be thanked, is as it used to be, or rather better. The sweet air 
and quiet of this place is much to be preferred to the smoke and 
noise of London. I have nothing much to be regretted, but the 
loss of my dear brother of Norwich, and your good company. Our 
great business here is to keep oif (as much as is possible) all visits 
butTof my own relations. Yet on Monday, Sir William Cook 
was here, with his two sons-in-law, and Dr. Hem, the court- 
chaplain. Mr. Wharton was here on Friday; and on Saturday 
my cousin, Mr. Green, who would willingly attend me ; but I 
told him I must be (as I have been ever since I left Lambeth, or 
rather since that left me,) my own chaplain; and it suits not veith 
my present condition to keep still that piece of state. The truth is, 
our old house is so full, that there is no room for supernumeraries; 
and as for the new, hay and harvest have set it so far back, that 
we despair of finishing, and rendering it habitable, before the next 
winter be past. Excuse me also, I pray, to those friends I have, 
either at Lambeth or in London, that I took no leave of them 
when I came away : even from thence I began to enter into that 
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privacy and iilenee, and retiredness, which I affect, and resolve te 
eouft (an my case requires) above all things. Ood Almighty have 
you in his keeping, my dear friend. Your's, 

To THE Same. 

" Dear Friend, " Fresingfield, August 19, 1691. 

^^ When I got onoe into the coach, I resolved, according to 
my usual impatience, to push on the journey, and play it off, as 
fast as I could endure it ; and accordingly we went at the utmost 
stretch, as you have heard. My weariness soon went off; but, 
methinks, some weakness still remains : Ma tempo fa tutto. We 
build not at the rate we travelled at ; though hay and harvest 
being in, we have recovered all our gang. Yesterday we had 
thirty or forty at the raising of the gallery; and it stands now in 
my view from the window I write by, like the bones of a dead 
body, which you have read of at Chirurgeons' Hall, and then 
tacked together with wires: but it will take so much time to 
daub and tile, to clothe, and cover it; and St. Bartholomew is so 
nigh, with his dews and mists, that I despair of dwelling in it 
this winter. 

'' It grieves me to bav^ missed (when I was so nigh it) the 
seeing of my reverend brother of Bath and Wells *, I am not 
surprised to hear that his innocenoy and courage were so bold as to 
appear openly; but am (I confess) that he did it safely. In that 
condition Ood preserve him, and the rest; and especially my dear 
brother of Norwich, to whom, I pray, when you see him, mention 
my kindest and most hearty respects. Find out, I pray, Mr. 
Kettlewell; and with, my kind respects give him the enclosed. 
He knows what to do with it. This is all; but that (Carthage 
must down) the steward must be sent down with all speed* 

'^ I am, dear sir, your's, 

" W. 0." 

To THE Bishop op Norwich. 

''Auffuntim, 1691. 
'* The visits of my relations and the few acquaintance left 
me here after so long an absence are? upon the matter, now over ; 

Dr. Kenn. 
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and by their help I keep off the rest as much as is possible. So 
that, if there be any spies upon me, they shall find that I resolve 
to live as private and retired, as they can desire and I contrive ; 
that kind of life being more agreeable to my inclinations and 
designs than it can be to theirs. There is nothing that I regret 
the loss of but Lambeth Chapel, and the company of a few 
friends, (and most especially of your lordship,) whom sometimes 
I had the happiness to meet there, and whom, in spite of all that 
hatli befallen me, I trust I shall meet still every day in their 
walk to heaven : for that is almost all that is left us, to pray for 
and love one another.**' 

To Sir H. North. 

'' Fresifiafield, September 2nd, 1691. 
" I thank God I found no inconvenience in my journey, 
where I use to set a watch against it: my cough does more harm 
that way than travel ; yet even that complaint is not so loud, or 
troublesome to myself, or others, as it used to be at Lambeth. 
The lassitude also (whether scorbutica!, or moral,) is no matter 
of complaint ; the first being gone, and the second not yet come ; 
for (whatever some may think) I shall not easily grow weary of 
this place, if they will let me be quiet here. If you please to 
send me a note for a diet drink, as Horace said — quicquid dieam 
aut erit, aut nofi, I will not say to you, I'^ll take it, or not 
take it ; but Til consider that I have occasion enough for it, that 
the season is proper, and the suggestion (as all your's are) very 
friendly. For the new house, you have your wish ; and I see 
clearly it will not be habitable, till cold winter, which begins to 
face us already, again turns his back upon us. I am sorry that 
upon my occasion, you met with the reverse of the jealous man''s 
fate : he seeks what he would not find, and you found what you 
would not seek. But AUegramente ! 'tis over now, and could 
not have been long avoided. The man that escaped from Pals- 
grave Court, is as glad that he is gone, (though he loves not to 
make comparisons,) as he that told it, or he that heard it : but if 
they will not suffer him to be quiet where he is, he will return, 
he saith, if not to Palsgrave Court, to some place nigh it. As 
for Fleetwood Shepherd's buffooneries ; a satirist observes, that 
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great men heretofore affected to keep natural fools in their houses, 
to convince the world that there were some in it who had less 
wit than themselves ; but the modern humour of keeping those 
about them which pretend to have more wit, and affect to show 
it too, I understand not. At, at, fruantur (quoniam ita volunt) 
h^c insani^: ego autem (charissime) fida vestra et perpetufi 
amicitia. Vale." 

To THE Same. 

'' Fresing field, September 23rrf, 1691. 

" For your news I thank you ; but cannot retaliate, nor 

make any descants upon it ; from hence how should I ? Prince 

Lewis of Baden is to me greater and more considerable than- 

Lewis of Bourbon, and better worth the inquiring after. I pray, 

therefore, in your next, tell me, if you know, whether he be an 

hereditary sovereign, prince, or cadet ; of what age he is ; and if 

there be a taille douce of him, I would willingly see it. And for 

that, or any other expense you have, or shall be at for me, keep 

particular account, that when my nephew comes back to you he 

may reimburse you. He got hither in two days very vvell, and 

hunts and eats accordingly. Remember me kindly to all that 

have not forgotten me and inquire after me. I thank God I am 

much in the same case, in point of health, as I was at Lambeth ; 

that is, in much better than I could expect, all things considered. 

Since I have lost your good company, continue, I pray, (what is 

best next,) vour kindness to, your's, 

" W. C." 

To THE Same. 

" Dear Friend, Fresinp field, October 1th, 1691. 

"How kind and obliging is that complaint of your's, that I 
give you not so much trouble as you would be well pleased to 
have for my sake ! You call it business ; but, alas ! sir,- 1 have 
little of that, and, if we can get off my nephew's bonds, shall have 
every day less, at London ; where (as we had it yesterday in the 
psalm) I am become like a dead man out of iriind ; and •lik'ea 
broken vessel, of no use at all. - 

" Yet that honourable and excellent lady, (it seems,) even in 
the midst of her inexplicable sorrows, is pleased to think of me, 
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and mention me : the God of heaven comfort her in the one, and 
reward her for the other. The Sunday after I received from you 
that doleful news, I had just occasion to remember her in reading 
the Gospel for that day, concerning the good widow of Nain, and 
her only son, which is so parallel to the present case. And 
though we cannot at present expect the miraculous event, yet the 
time will come, when our merciful Lord will say to the son, 
Young man I say unto thee, arise; and in the mean, I most 
humbly beseech Him to have compassion on the mother, and to 
say to her (effectually) Weep not. 

'' Alas ! for honest old John Cook ! all my old friends drop 
away, one after another, and I shall stand alone, I think, ere long 
of those of my time: but in the course of things it cannot be long. 
God fit me for that hour ; and (if it be His good pleasure) from 
sudden death deliver me. I am, dear Sir, your^s, 

" w. c;' 

To THE Same. 

'' Frenngfield, November Yith, 1691. 
" I must confess, dear friend, it was a very friendly care 
you took of us, to warn us so often not to make too much haste 
into our new house ; but withal it was a vain one: for alas ! we 
have yet no new house. Our work without doors was ended with 
the last month ; which, had it been as severe as October some- 
times is, we could not have finished in this month, but we have 
a winter'^s work still to do within doors, in paving, and plan- 
chering, and daubing, and ceiling, and plastering, and glazing, 
and wainscotting, making doors, laying hearths, &c. ; so that we 
find it a very troublesome thing to bring a new (as well as an 
old) house over our heads. In the mean time, the old tenement 
is packed as close as it can well be, from end to end, with our- 
selves, and children, and servants, and workmen : so that, when 
my cousin returns, (which I now hope he will ere it be long,) 
Intus eaistens prohibebit alienum. Yet our contentment here is 
as great, and I should b« unthankful, should I not acknowledge 
that our health is rather better than elsewhere ; our food plainer, 
but eaten with a better appetite ; our course of employment and 
action the very same, only not scened so illustriously, nor set off 
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with 80 good company and conversation. The trouble of visits is 
well abated ; and the hard weather and ill ways, which are at 
hand, will put an end to them ; and we shall be in as great 
retirement and solitude as our enemies or we ourselves can wish. 
We make shift to say our prayers together daily, though not in 
so much company, nor in so proper a place, as at Lambeth : but 
God, I trust, will accept us. Mr. North did me the honour to 
call at this poor cottage in his progress : I should rejoice to hear 
that he came to you safe, and continues so ; and what became of 
the proposal once in niy hands, from him to Sir R. 6. My 
entire respects, I pray, to them both ; and accept the same' 
yourself from ^your faithful friend, 

" W. C." 

To THE Same. 

" FrmngfieU, December 23, 1691. 
^^ Honest, constant, dear friend, 

^* I write this only to present my kindest respects to my 
noble friend, your landlord, and yourself; and to let you know, 
(seeing you so kindly inquire after it,) that I bless God I am well, 
at the old rate, which you know, and have been so (without the 
interruption of one single day) ever since I came to this place. 
But the spirit of calumny, the persecution of the tongue, dogs me 
even into this wilderness. Dr. Lake, of Garliek Hill, and others, 
have (as I am informed) filled your city with a report that I go 
constantly to this parish church, and pray for I know not whom, 
nor how, and receive the holy sacrament there; so that my cousin 
had something to do, to satisfy even my friends that it was quite 
otherwise : whereas, I was never so much as once out of this poor 
house, and the yards and avenues, since I came first directly from 
London into it ; and I never suffered our vicar, or any other, nor 
even my chaplains, when they were here, so much as to say grace 
where I eat: but I constantly officiate myself, secundum tuum 
Lambethanum^ which you know, and never give the holy sacra- 
ment but to those of my own persuasion and practice. 

" I think, if I should immure myself between four walls, I 
should, notwithstanding, be thought to send and receive letters 
and intelligence; I know not whether, by the pigeons of Aleppo, 
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or Ley den, or perhaps by. the old romantic post, Sir Pacolet, on 
his wooden horse. It is somewhat strange, that I should be 
accused to one prince for having invited his Highness of Nassau 
to invade my native country, and to another for inviting his 
cousin the King of France thither; whereas, I should as soon 
have consulted the witch of Endor (were she to be found) to 
bring about anything I desired, as have made either of those 
addresses; for rebellion is witchcraft too ; and if I should do any- 
thing that is evil, though with pretence that good might come of 
it, my damnation would be just. As for this new-sprung informer, 
whether raised of himself, or conjured up by others, I cannot but 
wonder to find myself in the same treason with the noble lords 

N— — m'and H ^f, and so many others, whom I know not at 

all, or not well enough to subscribe the same address with them. 
And though I know not how long cockatrices sit upon their eggs, 
yet I cannot but think that after nine months^ brooding them 
(and I know not how many more) they should by this time be 
addle, and never come to a vital exclusion. For my part, I 
defy all the children of the father of lies. Hie murus aheneus estOi 
nil coMcire sibi. Yours, Yours, 

" W. C.^^ 

To THE Same. 

" Fresingfield, February 9, 1691. 
'^ Dear sir, my constant good friend, 

*' The latter end of last week, being in the humour to 
unload my table, and sort my papers, I found so great a heap of 
your weekly kindnesses, that I was much out of countenance, 
reflecting how great and continual trouble I have put you to, 
while all the advantage and delight lies on my side ; but that 
your excellent good nature makes' you take great delight in 
obliging your friends. Having gone thus far, I could not forbear 
to review some of your letters ; and And thence occasion to ask 
you some questions, and desire some further informations, (by 
degrees though, as your leisure may give leave,) and so, instead of . 
making some better return for your former kindness, to put you 
upon new trouble. Vehis heneficium invitat novum. The great 
lady who hath of late given so much business to all tongues and 
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pens amongfit you, hath sure a complice of her crime; but 
you name him not, and my conjectures cannot find him ; because 
I cannot reconcile them to what you write of him in two of your 
letters compared together. Name him, I pray, hardiment. 

"I have often wondered (and ignorance, you know, is the 
cause of admiration,) what the clause (A) in the bill of treasons 
might be, which hath occasioned so many conferences, and so 
much pro and con between the two Houses, that on one side they 
are forced to detach the Halifaxes, and such heroes, for their 
assistance. The weekly votes often mention this unlucky clause, 
but are never so kind as to tell us what it is ; taking it for granted, 
perhaps, that we poor country boors know as much as you Lon- 
doners, who have chairs allowed you to sit upon the very stage. 
A word or two of your^s may enlighten my ignorance. 

" With much grief of heart I read the tragical exit of my 
poor countryman, Dr. Clench, both for his own sake, whom I 
knew, and for that of the public too, that such barbarous practices 
are got in amongst us. If that work of darkness dawns since 
into any clearer light, gladden my eyes with it, I pray ; and tell 
who that Harrison is who was under misprision of the bloody 
deed. Your\ 

" W. C.^^ 

To THE Bishop op Norwich. 

"y^MW^S, 1692. 
Speaking of the conduct and temper of different persons of 
his day, he says, *' I am old enough to look back forty years, and 
by comparing times and events, to find that all this is but tetus 
fabula per natot hittriones. There was in former days, too, 
treachery and baseness, futility and leakiness, negligence and ill- 
management on some one side ; and on another, exact care and 
indefatigable diligence ; and effects usually answer their causes, 
and successes prove accordingly. The comfort is, that God is 
ever the same, wise and good, sits above, and does whatever 
. pleases Him ; does it in his own manner too, and at his own time ; 
and when that is once come, (after much fluttering and struggling 
to no purpose) ifd^enda dies en afferet ttUro. In the mean time, 
let us possess our souls in patience, and wait the Lord'^s leisure. 
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but (be it never so long) ev ayaOoiroila^ that He may find us bo 
doing.'' 

To THE Bishop op Norwich. 

''Sept. 27 y 1692.' 
" I have now slept ten nights, as well I thank God (to say no 
more) as ever I did in a great palace ; and I like it so well, that 
I could gladly say, In nido meo morior. But the changes and 
chances of the world are so many and the malice of men so great, 
that my lot, perhaps, may yet be that in the prophet, to hear a 
summons, Arise^ anddepai%for this is not your rest. If so it prove, 
God's holy will be done ; ' behold the servant of the Lord ; be it 
unto me according unto his word.' 'Tis not the first time that I 
have built, and left others to dwell there." 



In the spring of the year 1 692, while Archbishop Bancroft 
was enjoying his peaceful retirement, rejoicing at his escape from 
the tumults of the great world, and smiling at the reports which 
his enemies were busy in spreading, respecting his engaging in 
plots against the state, a forgery of singular atrocity was com- 
mitted by two wretches of the names of Blackhead and Young, 
which, though it was principally directed against Sprat, bishop of 
Rochester, yet would, in the event of its success, have involved 
our venerable archbishop, and several other noble persons, in a 
charge of high treason. These villains laid their train of mischief 
with considerable address. They prepared a paper with counter- 
feited signatures annexed, purporting, that they, whose names 
were subscribed, solemnly promised, in the presence of God, to 
contribute their utmost assistance towards King James's recovery 
of his kingdoms; that to this end they would have ready to meet 
him at his landing, 30,000 men well armed ; would seize upon 
the person of the Princess of Orange, dead or alive, and take 
care that some strong garrison should be forthwith delivered into 
his bauds ; also, that they would furnish him with a considerable 
sum of money for the support of his army. Seven names were 
affixed to the paper ; among which were those of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of Rochester, and the Earl of Marl- 
borough ; the archbishop's being first. The handwritings were 
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imitated with such exactness of art, that the Bishop of Roches* 
ter declared he should have believed his name to have been 
written with his own hand, had he seen it in another place. 
One of the conspirators. Blackhead, contrived to introduce this 
paper into the Bishop of Rochester's house, at Bromley, and there 
to place it within a flower-pot, in his parlour. 

Information was, without loss of time, conveyed to the privy 
council, of the pretended plot against the government; and an 
order was accordingly issued for the arrest of the Bishop of 
Rochester. " It was," says the bisliop, " on Saturday, May 7th 
of the present year, 1692, in the evening, as I was walking in 
the orchard at Bromley, meditating on something I intended to 
preach the next day, that I saw a coach and four horses stop at the 
outer gate, out of which two persons alighted. Immediately I 
went towards them, believing they were some of my friends, 
coming to give me a visit. By the time I was got to the gate, 
they were entered into the hall; but seeing me hastening towards 
them, they turned and met me about the middle of the court. 
The chief of them, perceiving me to look wistly on them, as- 
being altogether strangers to me, said, * My lord, perhaps you do 
not know me, I am clerk of the council, and here is one of the 
messengers: I am sorry I am sent on this message, but I am 
come to arrest you on a suspicion of high treason.'*" 

There was little chance that a plot, resting on the bare testi- 
mony of two men of no character, should fail of being confuted 
by clear circumstantial evidence, as soon as the test of close 
examination was applied to it. When these wretched contrivers 
were confronted with the bishop before the privy council, the 
train of their falsehood was soon laid open, and the innocence of 
himself and of the others concerned, proved beyond the possibility 
of doubt. 

It appears that one of the conspirators. Young, had been 
concerned before in various impostures, in the course of which he 
had made frequent applications to Archbishop Sancroft with 
forged papers, and under several false pretences. The Bishop of 
Rochester thought it right, after the detection of the foul con- 
spiracy, to trace out, and publish to the world, all this man's 
infamous proceedings. With this view, he wrote to Archbishop 

u 2 
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Sancroft in his retirement to inquire all that he knew regpecting 
him. The archbishop answered him in the following terms. 

" Fresingfield, July 13^A, 1692. 

" My good Lord and Brother, 

" I have just now received your'*s of July 5th, and having 
read it over, immediately take up my pen to tell you, that, in 
compliance with your earnest desires, I give up and consign into 
your lordship^s hand the papers concerning Young, the falsary, 
which I sent to Mr. Needham, to be made use of and disposed as 
your lordship in your discretion shall think fit: with this caution 
notwithstanding, that, whereas there are amongst them some 
letters of my dear old friends, Bishop Lloyd of Norwich, and 
Bishop Lloyd of St. Asaph, (who are both at present in or about 
London,) no use to be made of them without their privity, or any 
further than they allow, 

'* As for the narrative you desire, you shall certainly have it, 
as well as my old leaking memory will enable me to form it. But 
though I must take the longer time for that, yet because you tell 
me you long with some impatience for my answer to the rest, I 
have hastened to give it (and my kindest respects) with that 
readiness and heartiness which becomes, 

" My lord, 

" Your lordship's, &c. 

" w. cr 

The archbishop afterwards sent the Bishop of Rochester a long 
letter, detailing the particulars of all that he knew respecting this 
person; and both these letters were published by the bishop*. 
In a letter subsequently written to the Bishop of Rochester, 
dated April 12, 1693, the archbishop says, "The ever- waking 
providence of a most gracious God, was pleased lately to make 
use of the quick wit and steady memory, wherewith it has so 
eminently blessed you, as an instrument to deliver me (with 
yourself) from a most dreadful ruin, w^hich hung black over my 
head when I dreamt not of it. For, had that cursed association 

* See A RelaHcn nf the late vncked | Robert Young^ by Thos. Lord Bishop 
Contrivance qf Stephen Blackhead and \ of Rocheeter^ 1G02. 
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been found in the flowerpot, (and it is next to a wonder that it 
was not,) or had you made a weak defence, my quarters here had 
been beaten up too, my study ransacked by messengers and 
soldiers, and I myself hurried up to London ; so that, notwith- 
standing my innocence, the very journey, the attendance and 
imprisonment, would in all probability effectually have de- 
stroyed me without any further prosecution. But, blessed be 
God, our soul is escaped out of the snare of the fowler; the snare 
is broken, and we are delivered. The short remainder of my life 
is much too little to express my thankfulness to God our deliverer. 
^ nd I am glad that your last letter hath opened me a way how 
I may in some measure show myself of the great benefit which, 
by your means, I enjoy in common with you, though your^s was 
all the trouble and the charge.*" 

In this peaceful retirement at Fresingfield, the venerable 
archbishop passed the year 1692. His late chaplain, Mr. Whar- 
ton, mentions* that he visited him again in August in this year, 
and found him in good health and spirits, ready to enter into his 
new apartment, then completely finished and furnished. He 
again made him a tender of his constant service and attendance; 
the archbishop took the offer in very kind part, but would not 
accept it, resolving to live without the service of any chaplain or 
other clergyman. The prevailing desires of his mind at this time 
seem to have been to divest himself entirely of the forms and tram- 
mels of his former greatness ; to live in as close a seclusion from the 
world as he could; and, considering himself on the brink of that 
goal which was to terminate all his earthly hopes and fears, to 
devote himself to those serious reflections and those pious ofiices 
which might fit him for the solemn change he was soon to 
undergo. 

That the feeling which originally took possession of his mind, 
of the unlawfulness of taking the oaths to the new government, 
was a powerful one, will not be doubted, when it is considered 
how great a sacrifice of worldly interest and eminency he made 
in consequence of it. After he had made the sacrifice, the 
natural turn of his mind must have been to justify to himself the 

• Whabtoh'8 MbS. 
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line he had taken, by confirming and strengthening that view of 
things on which the resolution was founded. In addition to this, 
his more free and unreserved communications after his retirement 
were principally maintained with persons who had acted on the 
same views with himself; and, as many of these carried their 
feelings and prejudices on the subject which divided them from 
the rest of the nation, much farther than he did, the result seems 
to have been that his mind, besides being confirmed in its appro- 
bation of the part which he had taken, gradually advanced to a 
stronger conviction of the error and even sinfulness of the part 
taken by others. Thus, as we shall find, he was induced to think 
and speak of those of the prelates and clergy who refused the new 
oath, and were in consequence ejected, as forming the true Church 
of England, while he looked upon the rest who remained in 
possession of their benefices, or were appointed to those vacated 
by the nonjurors, as forming an apostate and rebellious church. 
And under the influence of the same feelings, he was also induced 
to take steps which no friend to his memory can justify or approve, 
for laying the foundation of a permanent schism in the Church 
of England. 

The first measure which he took for this purpose was the 
formal consignment of his arcbiepiscopal powers, on his retiring 
from the see, to Dr. Lloyd, the deprived Bishop of Norwich. 

The instrument, by which he appointed Bishop Lloyd his 
vicar in all ecclesiastical matters, is dated from his ''hired house,^^ 
at Fresingfield, February 9th, 1691, rather more than half a year 
after his departure from Lambeth. He styles himself in it " a 
humble minister of the Metropolitan Church of Canterbury."^ 
He states that, having been driven by a lay force from the house 
of Lambeth, and not finding in the neighbouring city a place 
where he could conveniently abide, he had retired afar off, seeking 
where, in his old age, he might rest his weary head: and, as there 
remained many affairs of great moment to be transacted in the 
Church, which could be most conveniently attended to by one 
resident in London or its vicinity, he tlicrefore appoints him 
(Bishop Lloyd) his vicar, and comm.its to him all the authority 
belonging to his ])]ace and pontifical or arcbiepiscopal office. The 
instrument proceeds, " Whomsoever you, my brother, as occasion 
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may require, shall take and adjoin to yourself, shall choose and 
approve, confirm and appoint, all those, as far as of right I can, I 
in like manner take and adjoin, choose and approve, confirm and 
appoint. In a word, whatsoever you in matters of this kind may 
do, or think proper to be done, of whatever magnitude or descrip- 
tion it may be, you are confidently to impute to me*." 

The instrument is remarkable, as showing the state of the 
archbi3hop''s feeling at the time, and the finnness with which he 



* It may be deBirable to give the 
whole of this remarkable instrument 
in the original language. The following 
copy is taken from a MS. in Emmanuel 
College. 

" Wilhelmus Providentid Divind 
EcclesisB Af etrop. Cant, hnmills miniB- 
ter, reverendo admodum in Chr^ patri, 
etfratri in Domino chaiissimo, Guli- 
elmo, e&dem providentid etiamnum 
Nordovicensi Episcopo, salntem et 
fratemam in Domino charitatem : Cum 
ego nuper ex scdibus Lambhithanis vi 
laicft pulsus, et non inveniens in urbe 
\icini ubi tuto possem, ant commode 
commorari, procul secesserim queerens 
ubi fessus senio requiescerem, multa 
autem jam turn remanserint^ et emer- 
gent quotidie plura, eaque momenti 
roaximi, Dei scilicet et Ecclesiss nego- 
tia, nuUibi ita commode atque expedite, 
ac in magno illo rerum gerendarum 
theatre transigenda; tibi igitur, irater 
dilectissime, qui pro e& quft polles 
auimi fortitudine, et pio, quo flagras, 
zelo domus Dei, adhuc in suburbis 
Londinensibus (palantibus undiqne 
cseteris) moraris et pennanes, adeo ut 
neminem illuc liabeam ita i<roifrvxov, 
quique ita yyrjfriMs remm mearum et 
ecclesiA satagat, tibi inquam ad hcec 
omnia pensitanda, et finaliter expedi- 
enday hoc quicquid est muneris mei, 
et pontificii, fretus prudentift tu&, et 
solit& in rebus gerendis solertid, com- 
mitto in Dpmino, teque Vicarium 
meimi ad praemissa rerumqne meanim 
et negotiorum actorcm^ factorem, et 



nuntinm generalem, vigore hamm lite- 
rarum eligo, focio et constituo. Apnge 
autem NotariatQs et Marculphi for- 
mulas, inter bonos bene Agere oportet. 
Dicam summari^ et de piano, quos- 
cunque tu, frater, prout res et occasio 
tulerit, assumpseris et adjnnxeris tibi, 
olcgeris et approbavcm, coufinnavcris 
et constitueris, Ego quoqne (quantum 
in me est et de jure possum) assumo 
pariter et adjungo, eligo et approbo, 
confirmo et constituo. Uno verbo, 
quicquid in istius modi negotiis feceris 
ipse aut faciendum duxei-is, id omne 
quantum ct qualecunque illud fuerit, 
mihi audenter imputa. Ecce Ego 
Wilhelmus manu meft scripsi. Ego 
prsestabo non solum ratum sed et 
gratum insuper habiturus. Splendor 
autem Domini Dei nostri sit super te, 
frater, et opera manuum tuarum diri- 
gat et confirmet. Quin et eripiat te, 
fratresque nostros omnes,*ex oreleonis, 
et de manu canis, et a comibus uni- 
comium exandiat vos : Macteique de- 
nique et cumulet omni benedictiono 
spirituali in coelestibus in Cliristo Jeeu. 
Datum e proprio conducto (quod enim 
mihi molior tugurium 8uperv(Hiiente 
acri hyeme nondum exsedificatum est) 
hie in camiK) gelido, nunc etiam pro- 
fundi gelato, site intra tusc diocsescos 
pomseria, none die Febrarii, Anno 
Domini 16*91<». 

« W. Cant. 

" Actum in pra?sentid mea, W'"'» 
Sancroft, jun. Notarii Publici." 
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maintained the prinoiples he had imbibed. Bishop Lloyd used 
this commission with prudence and moderation: he continued 
to act under it till the day of his death, but with so much caution, 
as to give as little umbrage as possible to the bishops who were 
in possession of the sees. 

A second measure, which he took, or at least in which he 
concurred, still less admitting of justification, was the providing 
for a regular succession of nonjuring prelates and ministers. We 
derive our principal information on this subject from the author* 
of the Life of Mr. KetUetcell^ one of the most eminent nonjurors. 
It is stated that at some period within the two or three first years 
after the Revolution, probably in the year 1691 or 1692, the 
exiled king ordered a list of the nonjuring clergy to be sent over 
to him: a list was accordingly made out, as perfect as could be 
procured in the existing state of things, considering the unwill- 
ingness which, for obvious reasons, many must have felt to have 
their names appear in such a list. Out of the number whose 
names were thus sent over, it is related that, at the request of the 
nonjuring bishops. King James nominated two for the continue 
ance of the episcopal succession, the one to derive his spiritual 
functions and authority from Archbishop Sancroft, the other from 
Bishop Lloyd, of Norwich, the eldest sufiragan bishop. The two 
appointed were Dr. George Hickes and Mr. Thomas Wagstafief ; 
the former was consecrated by the title of Sufiragan of Thetford, 
the latter by that of Sufiragan of Ipswich. The archbishop died 
before their consecration, and his archiepiscopal functions were 
performed on the occasion by the Bishop of Norwich, assisted by 
the other nonjuring bishops (. 



* Dr. Birch states that this was Dr. 
Francis Lee, who compiled it from the 
papers of Dr. Hickes and Mr. Nekon. 
See Life qf TUhUon, p. 260. 

t Dr. Hickes had heen presented by 
Archbishop Sancroft to the living of 
Allhallows Barking in London, and 
was latterly Dean of Worcester before 
the Revolution. Mr. Thomas Wag- 
staffe had been Rector of St. Margaret 
and St. Gabriel Fenchurch^ and Chan- 
cellor of the cathedral church of Litch- 



field.— Bee the L\fe qfKeUleweii, App. 
No.ix. 

X The succession of bishops and 
presbyters among (he nonjurors was 
continued duriog the greater part of 
the last century : Dr. Hickes appears 
to have been the leading person 
amongst them; and during his lifetime 
all those who joined in the setting up 
a rival communion remained compact. 
Afterwards they became much divided. 
The number of nonjuring bishops 
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This separation of the Church into two communions was by no 
means approved at the time by the whole of those who refused 
the new oaths; and it gave rise to considerable discussion 
amongst them, conducted with some heat and vehemence. It 
was properly remarked by some of that body, that even if it were 
to be allowed that the authority by which the prelates were 
deprived was not legal or not competent, or the cause of depriva- 
tion not just, still the separation of the Church by setting up altar 
against altar must lead to practical evil : but if, on the other 
hand, it should be considered, as most persons on cool considera* 
tion must be disposed to allow, that the non-acknowledgment by 
these prelates of the existing government was a sufficient cause for 
their deprivation, and that the authority which deprived, being 
that of the government appointed by the estates of the realm, was 
both legal and competent, then no possible doubt could be ad- 
mitted as to the impropriety of the step which was now unhap- 
pily taken. 

Of the particular reasons which induced Archbishop Sancroft 
to concur in this measure, further than the strong general feeling 
which he always entertained and expressed, of the illegality of the 
deprivation of himself and the other prelates, it is impossible to 
speak, because they are not recorded. The transaction took place, 
it should be remembered, at a time when his spirits were broken 
by ill health and the events which had befallen him; and when 



seems to have Taried at different times. 
In 17 16, there were ^re, Jeremy Col- 
lier, Nathaniel Spinkes, — — « Hawes, 
and two others. Among the names of 
porsons afterwards consecrated were 
those of Dr. Deacon, Dr. Thomas Brett, 
Mr. Thomas Brett, Mr. Smith of Dur- 
ham, Dr. Rawlinson, and Dr. Gordon. 
The latter died in London* November, 
1779, and is supposed to have been the 
h st nonjuring bishop. He left behind 
him two or three presbyters. The 
nonjuring bishops were always parti- 
cularly strict in their consecrations, 
wliich were performed by at least three 
bishops, the acts of consecration being 
always signed, sealed, and properly 
attested, and carefully preserved. Dr. 



Deacon separated from the other non- 
jurors, and himself alone consecrated 
one or more bishops ; but those conse- 
crations were never allowed by the 
midn body. The succeeding bishops 
of the nonjurors were not consecrated 
with any particular titles, as were the 
first bishops by those of sufiragans of 
Thetford and Ipswich. There were 
many very eminent and learned men. 
amongst the nonjurors at different 
times ; amongst others, Collier, Leslie, 
Dr. Brett, Dodwell, and Nelson. It is 
supposed that, at the end of the last 
century, there was not a single non- 
juring congregation or minister re- 
maining. 
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tbe influence of others was likely to impel, him to the adoption of 
measures which his own sounder judgment would not have 
approved.' That judgment would, no doubt, have otherwise 
taught him to reflect, that it is no light matter to cause, in any 
case, a schism in .the Church of Christ; that the grounds of such 
a proceeding ought to be most seriously weighed, before they are 
acted upon ; that, as the evils which result from it are certain, 
there ought to be a clear conviction tliat those evils cannot con- 
scientiously be avoided, and that they are overbalanced by contrary 
good. It would have suggested to him that, in the present instance, 
there could be no sufficient reason, for establishing a permanent 
schism, as no difference of doctrine or discipline* was alleged, 
no doubt existed with respect to the validity of the ministerial 
functions in the Church in possession, but mierely a separation 
took place on grounds purely civil and temporary in their nature, 
which only affected those who had taken the oatlis to the former 
sovereign, not others who were to succeed them. It was one 
thing to refuse to hold an office, civil or ecclesiastical, under a 
sovereign to whom, while another sovereign lived, they felt tliey 
could not conscientiously take the oath of allegiance; but it was 
quite a distinct consideration, whether they should deliberately 
pronounce the Church established under that sovereign, to be, on 
this ground alone, not a true Church; an opinion which alone 
could justify them in setting up a rival communion against it. 
However, it does not become us to judge dogmatically, or to 
censure with too much harshness, in a matter where some of the 
wisest and the best of men were divided in their opinions; where 
we have the fullest reason to be assured that all acted from the 



* Boon after the Revolution, altera- 
tions in the Litui^ were proposed, 
with the view of satisfying the scruples 
of Dissenters ; for this purpose, a com- 
mission of divines was appointed under 
the great seal, to consider the matter 
and prepare a scheme to be laid before 
the Convocation. The Convocation, 
however, were hostile to the measure, 
and nothing was done. On this Bishop 
Buiiict remarks, (vol. ii. p. 30 — 34,) 
that herein was a happy direction of 



Providence: for the Jacobite clei^y 
were at this time contemplating a 
schism in the Church, and wished to 
be furnished with some specious pre- 
tences for that purpose ; if alterations 
therefore, had been made in the Rubrio 
and in other parts of the Common 
Prayer, these persons would have con- 
tended that they still adhered to the 
ancient church in opposition to those 
who were setting up new models. 
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sincere dictates of conscience ; and where the name of Sancroft is 
found to sanction and to dignify a cause, which our own indi- 
vidual judgments may little dispose us to approve. 

The following letters, written by him to his friend Sir H. 
North, towards the end of 1692, and at the beginning of 1 693, 
exhibit, in the same manner as those which have already been 
quoted, a pleasing picture of the even serenity of his mind. Al-* 
though he was manifestly wearied with the world and disgusted 
with its outward pomps; although he had experienced disappoint- 
ment and reverse to a degree which it falls to the lot of few persons 
to know; and although, as we have seen, some strong prejudices 
had taken deep root in his mind; yet we do not find that his 
temper was soured by the events which had befallen him; we 
perceive nothing of that moroseness of spirit which is too often 
engendered by disappointment, and nourished by seclusion from 
the world. On the contrary, we find him, whenever we are able 
to descend into his private feelings, possessed of a calm and cheer- 
ful temper, evidently satisfied with the part he had taken, and 
appearing to enjoy his retired condition, quite as much as if he 
had been directed to it entirely by his own free choice, and not 
by the course of circumstances which had made it his duty to 
embrace it. 

" My dear Friend, " Frmngf. April 2, 1692. 

^^ Were not your kindness to me extraordinarily great, and 
to yourself as little, you could not endure the weekly task you 
put yourself to for my sake: which, though you take with cheer- 
fulness, I cannot receive without some trouble and shame, when 
I consider how much the heap daily grows, and how seldom, and 
nothing I return. But my cousin being now coming toward you, I 
could not forbear scribbling a Word or two, to give him an occasion 
of visiting and thanking you, and presenting my kindest respects 
both to yourself and my noble friend under whose roof you are. * 

^^ I observe how you begin your last letter, that since you 
wrote last, you had been but once abroad ; which makes me fear 
you have not been well, and that the weather continues to be 
unkind to you, as I have observed it to be this winter; though 
you now be gotten on the right side of the river, as they call it. 
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There is no help for it, sir, old age oreeps on, and with it infirmi- 
ties must come: may they (I pray God) be few and easy to you. 
When you next visit the Bishop of Worcester*, (who still 
BO kindly inquires of me,) I pray give him my kind respects. 
Your letter is doubtfully penned, whether it was he or my old 
friend of St. Asaph, that was in danger of some mischief upon 
unskilful blood-letting ; but the best is, that whichever it was, all 
is well again. I pray put my lord in mind, when you see him 
next, of two things which some years since he told me in privacy; 
assuring him, that I have never before mentioned either of them 
to any man. One was, that Mr. Boyle had then a most pious 
intention of making an establishment for an excellent public use, 
in the which the bishop was to be employed ; and desire him to 
let me know (if he think fit) what became of it ; and whether 
there be any provision since made for it, either by will or other- 
wise. — The other was, that he had an intention at that time 
forthwith to review and much augment his Origines; for which, 
truly, there is very great reason, there having been many new 
and desperate atheistical attacks made upon our most holy 
religion since his first edition; which I have with great satisfac- 
tion again read over since I came hither, and would be glad before 
I die, (if God so please,) to see the new-risen adversaries fall under 
the same hand that vanquished the old ones. 

« Your faithful friend.'*' 



" My dear Friend, FreHngfield^ Sept. 27th, 1692. 

^' A few days since a gentleman, our neighbour, came to 
me from Sir Nevil Catlin, desiring a direction where he might 
find you in London. It seems his old complaint (hernia in 
scroto) is returned upon him, within these two or three months, 
accompanied with some other new ones ; and he is resolved to 
put himself into your hands. I blamed him for deferring so 
long; which is always dangerous, but especially in recidizo. 
Obsta prinoipiis. I gave him a certain direction to your lodging; 
and it may be he hath been with you already; or may be ere 
this comes to you. However, it will be needless altogether for 

* Dr. SiiUiogfleet. 
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me to add anything ; your seeing him to need your afisistance, 
(being so Mrorthy a person) Mrill sufBciently dispose you to afford 
hira your best advice. 

^' Dear sir, the constant trouble you undergo for my sake is so 
great, that I ought not to burthen you with extraordinaries, espe- 
cially since all the retribution I make you is to acknowledge 
them, and to give you thanks, and pray God to reward you 
kindness to 

" Your faithful friend. 

^' I have now slept ten nights in my new lodgings ; and could 
gladly say (if so it please God) In nido meo mortar ; but the 
changes of the world are so many, and the malice of men so 
great, my lot may be that in the prophet, Arise^ and depart^ for 
this is not your rest. If so it be, God^s will be done ; ^ behold the 
servant of the Lord ; be it unto me according to his word." "^ 

" My dear Friend, Frmngfidd, Jan. ISth, 1692. 

" On New Year's day, when your good neighbour and his 
good friend were so kind as to visit us, the service (you know) is 
very long, and I officiated myself, as I use to do, in a very cold 
room too, where there never was a fire, and the day, you may 
remember, very cold too. So that, by that time the office was 
performed, I was indeed very cold ; and so, I believe, was the 
whole company. But that hereupon I got cold, or had then 
upon me anything of that, which in England we usually call a 
cold, is a mistake. My deafness, which made it troublesome 
both to me and to my friends to converse with me, hath been 
many months upon me: and, therefore, I dined privately here, as 
I use to do, nor have I eat at the old house, or been there, but 
twice (and once was on Christmas-day) since first I removed 
hither. Notwithstanding, I thank you for your kind advice, and 
will take a dose of my pills, which I have by me, as soon as the 
weather relents a little. 

'^ Unless my memory hath got a strange cold too, your neigh- 
bour said not one word to me of any bill thrown out of the House 
of Lords, or of any protestation made, or entered, with the reasons 
of the dissent: insomuch, that when I read all this in your 
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letter, and had considered it, as well as I could, I could not guess 
what the bill concerned."*' 

" Fre9ingfidd, March 16M, 1692. 
^^ I hear that Mr. Hody hath published a large answer to 
Mr. Dodwell, and the rest that have written against him ; and 
that Bishop Parker^'s Latin History of Fanaticism is also printed; 
hut before I be at the expense of either, I would gladly know 
what the world thinks of them, and whether it be worth the 
while to purchase them. — A DiOj amico mio^ 

The following letter, written also to Sir H. North, at the end 
of June, 1 693, by the archbishop, about five months before his 
death, presents him to us still in the same calm contented frame 
of his mind in which we have before seen him. 

''Frmngfidd, June 28^, 1693. 
^^ My dear and constant Friend, 

" I pray, will you give my hearty thanks to Mr. Lownds 
for the noble present I received lately from him through your 
hands. It is one of the goodliest volumes I have now in my 
study. I shall never be able to make him amends for this kind- 
ness, and yet he may double the obligation, if he pleases, by 
sending me a particular of all that was omitted or added, or 
altered in the MS. original, for which I will readily gratify them 
that take this trouble for me. But, my good friend, I expected 
that you, having, it seems, read it over, should have given me 
your opinion of it from your so late perusal, as I gave you from 
my old memory, after so many years. At least, I should be glad 
to know how it is generally received, and how it sells. As to 
Mr. Lownds's fear that it should not be acceptable to me upon 
that consideration, which he expressed to the right noble earl, 
alas ! the good man, I see, knows me not, that nothing of that 
soi't troubles me. It is long since, that I said of that great pile, 
even while I was in it, the old Leonine verse : 

Nunc mea, mine hujus^sed post ea nescio cujas. 

"When I was suddenly driven out of it at eight or nine 
o**clock at night, I wish it were known, how cheerfully I turned 
my back upon it, and how soundly 1 slept the night following 
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under aaother man's roof. But now, in this cottage of my own 
building, (this lodge in a garden of cucumbers, questa povera mia 
capanna^) I am as well to my contentment, as the greatest he 
qui lati et kuti et moffnifid habitat All my fear is, and greater 
too than that of old, lest I should be forced from, hence too, for I 
would fain say, if I durst, as holy Job did. In nido meo moriar. 
But, alas ! he was mistaken, and so may I, should I say so ; and 
therefore I lay my hand upon my mouth and say nothing ; but, 
as it pleaseth God, so come things to pass. But, as one said 
wisely, Nolo hodie crastinus esse miser^ Sufficient to this day is the 
evil thereof, as Wisdom itself said. In the mean time, I will 
write over my door, as the Italian did upon his house, 

Parva sed apta mihi ; sed nulli obnoxia, sed non 
Sordida, partameo sed tamen lere domus. 

^' Afford me your prayers, dear friend ; that, when I remove 
from hence, (and that cannot be far off,) I may, by Ood's mercy, 
have a building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens. 

"W. C.^' 

Mr. Wharton paid him another visit, March 20, 1693; he 
describes him as having then assumed the outward appear- 
ance, together with his secluded habits, of a hermit. He says 
that he found him in good health, and wearing a long beard. 
The archbishop then delivered to him many papers, and promised 
to leave him all his papers at his death. 

It does not appear that pursuits merely literary formed any 
considerable part of the occupation of his time during the retire- 
ment of his latter days. In the earlier portions of his life, his 
thirst for knowledge had been ardent ; and he had been an eager 
and industrious collector of useful information. In the high 
station of the Church, however, which he had latterly filled, it is 
probable that the various important afiairs which demanded his 
attention, afforded little leisure for the cultivation of a literary 
taste. As years advance too, it generally happens, that the 
mind is more disposed to repose itself on knowledge already 
acquired, than to exert much activity in the acquisition of more. 
A^'ith all cultivators of useful information, in addition to the 
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pleasure arising from the gratification of curiosity, and the exercise 
of a literary taste, a strong operating motive is derived from contem- 
plating the advantages which may be expected to result from the 
acquisition at some future time, in the intercourse and relations of 
society. But when the term of life begins to be visibly approach- 
ing, when the relish for social intercourse with the world begins to 
languish, and the portion of life, which is still future, becomes of 
small account with respect to its whole duration, it seems natural 
that the ardour for making those acquisitions should gradually 
abate. There is, too, a period of life when, valuable as human 
knowledge is, it is seen and felt to be a mere earthly possession, and, 
as such, soon to be relinquished, in common with all that belongs to 
earth. One, like Archbishop Sancroft, divided from the world by 
a line which he neither hoped nor desired to pass, with whom the 
relish for this world's good had passed away, and every hope and 
view were fixed upon a better, must have felt that the tie which 
connected him with the present life was growing weaker day by 
day; and that, except for the purpose of amusement and relax- 
ation to his mind, he had very little inducement to apply himself 
to the pursuit and acquisition of worldly knowledge. 

There was one literary employment, however, to which he 
began to devote some attention during his retirement, but which, 
probably from setting about it with a languid feeling, and with- 
out much relish for the employment, he deferred so long, that 
death surprised him in the midst. This was, the preparing and 
arranging for the press the Diary and papers of Archbishop Laud. 
It has already been mentioned, that he originally engaged in the 
design of publishing these papers at the instance of Archbishop 
Sheldon, when he was dean of St. Paul's. The execution of the 
design was at that time deferred on various accounts. When he 
became archbishop, he in vain hoped for leisure to accomplish it. 
In his retirement to Fresingfield, after his deprivation, he seems 
to have intended seriously to set about the work, but in conse- 
quence of other intervening employments, and perhaps from the 
unsettled state of his mind, arising from the change of his circum- 
stances, he did not commence it till August, 1693, two years after 
he had fixed himself there. At that time, he opened his papers, 
began to compare the copy with the original, to divide the history 
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into chapters, to examine the citations and references, to note' 
down diffisrent memoranda for his own use in preparing the 
edition, to mark ont the places that required to be amended or 
considered, to .make marginal observations, and to draw up a list 
of memorials for an appendix. He was earnestly engaged in this 
business ; the original and copy of Laud'^s Diary ^ with many of 
the papers relating to it, lay before him on his writing-desk; 
and he was noting on a loose paper some queries and directions, 
when he was seized, on the 2oth of August, with a violent fever, 
from which he never recovered, and which, in the course of 
about three months, put a period to his life. 

The account, which we fortunately possess, of the circum-^ 
stances attending his last sickness, and of his behaviour under 
them, exhibits* a most pleasing picture of the piety and many 
virtues which adorned his mind. We behold in him an instance, 
such as has not often been preserved on record, of a soul, not 
exempt indeed from all human weakness, but elevated to a 
noble height of true Christian heroism, duly prepared by habit 
and reflection for the approach of death ; humbly, yet firmly, 
resigned under all the dispensations of Providence, and cheered 
in its last extremity by a meek and animating faith. 

The disease which attacked him was at first an intermitting 
fever ; the fits were extremely violent, insomuch, that, after -the 
second, a fatal termination was apprehended; he lay for some 
time speechless and bereft of his senses ; but, by the assistance of 
the Peruvian bark, administered under the advice of a physician, 
a third fit was prevented. Yet, although the recurrence of the fits 
was thus prevented, the state of his health remained without any 
promising hopes. He recovered no strength,' but continued to 
sink under a general weakness and decay. He had taken to his 
bed on the 2oth of August, when the fever first attacked him, 
and rose from it no more. 

As soon as he had reason to apprehend a fatal termination of 
his illness, and perceived that he had no prospect of maturing 
with his own hand for publication the papers of Archbishop 
Laud, he expressed the desire of seeitig his late chaplain, Mr« 
Wharton, for the purpose of consigning them to his care. It so 
happened that Mr. Wharton soon heard of his illness, and in 
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consequence took a journey to visit him. He arrived at Fre- 
singfield on the last day of October. The archbishop then 
acquainted him with his design, rehited to him how the papers of 
Archbishop Laud first came into his hands, how he had often 
prepared to complete the publication of them ; and, having now 
at last earnestly set about the business, found himself interrupted 
by an attack of sickness, the termination of which would, in all 
probability, be fatal. He then told him that, feeling his own 
inability to complete the design, he desired to consign it over to 
his care ; and immediately he caused to be placed in his hands 
the original and copy of the History and Diary ^ together with all 
the papers belonging to them, and all the observations and col- 
lections that he had made respecting them. At this time, Mr. 
Wharton says, he was evidently decaying apace ; his voice was 
weak, and his spirits faint, so that he could not give him aa 
perfect an account as he desired of the manner in which the 
copy had first come into Archbishop Sheldon^s hands. For, on 
his having omitted to explain this matter distinctly, and Mr. 
YHiarton, in consequence, requesting further information on this 
and some other points, he answered, ^^ These are material ques- 
tions, but I am weary with speaking, and my spirits are faint. 
I cannot now make you any further answer herein." After this, 
Mr. Wharton says that he never presumed to trouble him with 
further questions on the subject. 

The archbishop desired Mr. Wharton to call on him again 
after a fortnight or three weeks. He accordingly waited on him 
November 21st. At that time he found him sensibly drawing 
near to his end. The archbishop was perfectly aware of his 
state. He first caused Mr. Wharton to look over all his 
papers, the greater part of which had not been opened or put 
in any order, since his removal from Lambeth. On proceeding 
to do this, Mr. Wharton found many papers relating to Arch- 
bishop Laud, scattered aniong several parcels of other writings. 
He continued to make this search, till he saw such evident 
marks of the near approach of death in the archbishop, that he 
thought it proper to desist. Knowing too the archbishop^s inten- 
tion and desire of having the last office of religion performed by 
a nonjuring clergyman, he was fearful that his presence might be 
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the oooasion of some embarrassment, and thought it best to take 
his leave of his venerable patron, and to quit the house. The 
archbishop took leave of him with the greatest possible demon- 
strations of kindness and affection. He gave him his blessing 
twice, in the most solemn manner, as he knelt by his bedside. 
He professed his great repentance for all sins, but more particu- 
larly for not having acted with that vigour, authority, and power, 
in his archiepiscopal office, which the course and state of the 
Church might have required, and for thereby having omitted to 
employ to the utmost the means of serving the Church of Christ, 
which Ood had put into his power. He discoursed to Mr. Whar- 
ton for a long time in the most devout manner respecting his 
hopes and assurance of a future state. 

In designing to make a disposition of his property, the arch- 
bishop certainly betrayed some weakness; for he formed the 
resolution not to make any will which would require to be 
proved in the courts of his pretended successor; and, in con- 
sequence, he was much perplexed as to what steps he should 
take. Mr. Roger North*, who had been the steward of his 
archiepiscopal courts, and who had maintained the habit of 
frequently visiting him subsequently to his retirement, happened 
to come to him when he was near his end, and found him in 
great trouble of mind as to this matter of settling his affitirs. 
Various persons of different professions had been consulted, and 
had suggested several puzzling expedients, which only served to 
distract the archbishop^s mind on the subject. When Mr. 
North came, the archbishop explained to him, in few words, (for 
he was then labouring under great weakness and difficulty of 
utterance,) the trouble which this matter gave him ; Mr. North 
immediately suggested that the simplest and best expedient would 
be, to make a deed of gift of all his property to his nephews, and 
to declare, by another deed, that he made it over in trust for 
himself during the continuance of his life ; and, afterwards, for 
such purposes as he should appoint. The archbishop was much 
pleased with this suggestion, and begged him to draw up a 
form of the deed ; he immediately complied, and left directions 
in writing for filling up the blanks. ^*It touched my spirits 

• See Gutch's MUeeli, Cwriwfl, vol I Pref. p. zzzix 
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extremely,^ says Mr. North, in giving an account of this visit, 
^' to see the low estate of this poor old saint ; and with what 
wonderful regard and humility he treated those who visited him, 
and who were not worthy to serve him, and particularly myself*/^ 
Mr. North, having performed this service, took the blessing of the 
dying archbishop, and left him after a short visit of about an hour. 

During the whole course of his languishing sickness, we are 
told by those who had the nearest access to him, that there was 
not the least appearance of disturbance or discomposure ; but 
that the same meekness of spirit which had always calmed his 
passions under former dispensations, now came to his support, 
and indeed in this last extremity of life shone forth with a 
brighter and a holier flame. At one time, when he had shown 
his physician his wasted and shrivelled legs and thighs, destitute 
of flesh and all moisture, he said, ^^ And can these dry bones 
live r We are told by one who was present with him during 
the last days of his life, that he was not only contented and 
willing to die, but that he ardently prayed for his release from 
life, still under the most humble resignation to the will of God* 
He used to express the sense of his heart in these words of the 
Psalmist, ^' I will bear the indignation of the Lord, because I 
liave sinned against Him, I will lay my mouth in the dust.*" In 
his greatest extremities and agonies, he was wont to set before 
him the great example of our Saviour ; for he would say, '^ As a 
lamb carried to the slaughter he was dumb, and opened not his 
niouth."^ Those eminent virtues of humility and patience, of 
trust in Gtod and resignation to His will, of universal charity and 
good-will to men, which, by the long practice of his life, had 
become habitual and familiar to him, displayed themselves most 
eminently at this critical season. '' We beheld,^' as is stated by 
the narrator of his last hours, ^^ the graces of his life triumphing 
over the decays of nature, and becoming both the support and 
the crown of his death-bed. All which most plainly teaches us 
how necessary it is to gain a habit of virtue in the days of our 
health, that we may not have to seek it at that season when we 
have the greatest occasion to use it.'^ 

The piety of his soul, which was always quick and active, 

* See Gu yen's MitceV, Curma^yoX, i. Pref. p. xxxix. 
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cast a holy liglit upon the gloom of his death-bed scene. It was 
snrprising to behold in the perfect failure of all bodily supports, 
Tehat presence of mind he would summon up to his assistance, 
under the affliction which lay upon him : with what wonderful 
dexterity and readiness he would alleviate his sufferings by pious 
and suitable ejaculations, taken out of the Scriptures, or breathed 
forth -from his own pious soul. Whenever a sharp pain, or a 
dejection of spirits, such as was incidental to the sickness under 
which he laboured, approached him, he was ever ready to meet it 
by uttering some divine sentence, or some holy prayer. That 
which came nearest to a complaint, was only a description of his 
wasting condition, in these pious words : ^^ Thy hand is heavy 
upon me day and night, my moisture is like the drought in sum- 
mer."'' But even this was joined with a feeling of firm reliance 
on the providence of God ; for, said he, ^' I am low, but must be 
brought lower yet, even to the dust of death ; but though He 
kill me, yet will I trust in Him."*' 

We saw at this period, proceeds the narrator of his last ilU 
ness, his ardent charity both extended and limited, according to 
the apostle'*s direction, ^* to all, but especially to them of the 
household of faith.^ His suffering brethren were the principal 
objects of his charity and prayers, but not exclusive of others ; 
for, upon the frequent returns of his exercises of devotion, he 
suited his prayers to the general needs of men, and recommended 
all his brethren to the Divine mercy. In short, if he had any 
enemies, they were included in his prayers ; in particular, a short 
time before his last hour, after solemnly praying for a blessing on 
his family, relations and friends, he earnestly implored forgiveness 
for his enemies, as he desired it of God for himself. 

That his strong feeling of the rectitude of the course which 
he had taken, did not narrow or enfeeble his feelings of kindness 
towards those who differed from him, or prevent his most fully 
allowing that they also acted from pure conscientious motives, is 
clear from all his conduct during the close of his life. We have 
seen in how affectionate a manner he took leave of one of his 
former chaplains, Mr. Wharton. His other chaplain, Mr. Need- 
ham, came to him, as he lay upon his death-bed. The archbishop 
gave him also his blessing in the most affectionate manner, and 
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after some other converBation, said thus to him : ^' You and I have 
gone different ways in these late affairs, hut I trust heaven^s gates 
are wide enough to receive us both. What I have done, I have 
done in the integrity of my heart."' Upon this, Mr. Needham 
modestly attempted to explain the motives which had influenced 
his conduct ; to which the archbishop replied, '' I always took 
you for an honest man. What I said concerning myself, was 
only to let you know, that what I have done, I have done in 
the integrity of my heart ; indeed, in the great integrity of my 
heart."" 

Throughout his whole retirement, particularly during his last 
sickness, he never permitted clergymen who had taken the oaths, 
to perform the offices of religion about him, and never received 
the communion with them. It appears that a report had been 
spread in London, that during his last illness, he had changed his 
practice, and received the conununion from the hands of a juior. 
This report troubled him much; probably, he conceived that the 
alteration in his conduct would be construed to imply that he 
was, now at the close of his life, less firm in maintaining his 
opinions than he had formerly been. Accordingly, nine days 
before his death, he dictated to one of his friends, who was stand- 
ing by, the following letter, stating what his practice really was. 
He probably intended that it should remain as a document, in 
case the matter should be at all called in question. 

''Nov. IS, 1698. 
'' My lord is sensible of how great concernment it is, who 
ministers to him in holy things. He never receiveth the sacra* 
ment, but with those who are nonjurors. He never admits any 
of the irregular clergy to be at the holy offices. As for the rest, 
if they come when he goes to prayers, he excludes them not 
This has been his course. 

^^ This my lord dictated to me from his own mouth. You 
see how ready his apprehension and judgment are."" 

The writer* who records this, adds that the archbishop never 
altered his practice afterwards, and that he took especial care that 

* Wagbtaffe's Letter from Smffblk, 
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a jttror should not perform over him the burial service, and even 
appointed byname the person whom he desired to officiate. The 
day before he breathed his last, he received the sacrament from 
Dr. Trumbull, who had formerly been his chaplain, and who was 
a nonjuror. Dr. Trumbull* came there accidentally that day : 
he had intended to receive it from the ejected minister of Eye, 
Mr. Edwards. 

As the venerable archbishop drew near his end, he repeated 
to those who stood around him, his protestations of the sincerity 
with which he had acted. He told them that his profession was 
real and conscientious, and not proceeding from any sinister 
ends: that he had the very same thoughts of the present state 
of af&irs which he had at first, and that, if the same thing were 
to be acted over again, he should quit all that he had in this 
world rather than violate his conscience. As a further confirma- 
tion of the state of his feelings, in less than an hour before he died, 
he put up these two hearty and earnest petitions to God, — '^ that 
He would bless and preserve his poor suffering church, which by 
this revolution is almost destroyed; that He would bless and 
preserve the kmg, the queen, and the prince, and in His due 
time restore them to their just and undoubted rights.'" 

His memory and intellects remained perfect to the last moment. 
His bodily faculties remained so too to a singular degree. A very 
short time before he breathed his last, he called for a common 
prayer-book, and, though one was brought to him of the smallest 
print, he himself turned to the commendatory prayer, and ordered 
it to be read. That being performed, he composed himself more 
solemnly for his departure. He put his hands and arms down to 
both his sides, and desired his head to be placed lower, thus in a 
manner laying himself out to receive the stroke of death. In this 
posture, with the utmost cheerfulness and resignation of spirit, 
he breathed his last a little after midnight, on the morning of 
Friday, November the 24th, 1698. 

His remains were committed to the earth on the night of 
Monday, November the 27th. He had marked out the spot 
where he desired to be laid, in the church-yard of Fresingfield, 
in the angle between the eastern wall of the church porch, and 

* Mr. Wharton's MSS. 
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the southern wall of the churoh. He had chosen this pkce for 
his interment sixteen years before, in case he should die in that 
country. On his tomb the following inscription, prepared by his 
own hand, with directions for the manner in which it should be 
put up, is a lasting document to posterity, if such document can 
be wanting, in addition to the many proofs afforded by all that he 
did and said, of the real sincerity of heart which influenced his 
conduct. 

(On the right Bide.) 

P. M. S. 

LsCTOBy 'WiLHELMI, KUPER AbCHIPRASULIS, 

(qui xatub IX vicinia) 

QUOD MORTI CECIDIT, PROPTER RUNG 
MURT7X JACET; 
AT QUI RE8UROET: 
TU IKTERTM SEMPER PARATUS E8TO9 

NAM HORA QUA 
KOK PUTAS DOMiyUB VEXTURUS EST. 
ObIIT 24° Nov. ANNO DOMINI, 1003 ; 

.£tati8 nvM 77* 



{On the left side.) 

P. M. S. 
William Sancroft was bom in this parish. Afterwards, by 
the providence of God, Archbishop of Canterbury ; who, after he 
had lost all which he could not keep with a good conscience, 
returned hither to end his life, where he began it ; and professeth 
here, at the foot of his tomb, that, as naked he came forth, so 
naked he must return ; the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away ; as the Lord pleaseth, so come things to pass ; blessed be 
the name of the Lord. 

{Over his head the following verse,) 

St. Matt. 24. 27c 

As the lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth even 
unto the west, so shall also the coming of the Son of Man be. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HIS CHARACTER, ETC. 

His penonal Appearance— Familiar Habito— Talento and literary Piinniit»— 
Public Character— Steadiness and Uprightness of Principle— Conduct at the 
Period of the Revolution considered — Piety — Liberality— Patronage ot 
eminent Men— dondnsion. 

Archbishop Sancroft appears to have been of a slender person, 
and spare habit of body. His features, as we may judge from the 
portraits of him which remain, were well turned, and his coun-^ 
tenance in its general oast expressive of placidity and meekness, 
together with much shrewdness and sagacity. His constitution 
seems to have been never strong: we have found him frequently, 
at different periods of his life, alluding to his invalid state of 
health; and his constitutional maladies appear to have gained 
upon him as he advanced in years. 

Respecting the private habits of his life, the materials which 
are supplied to us from those who conversed familiarly with him 
are unfortunately scanty. Mr. Needham, who resided with him 
as one of his chaplains during the last six years of his occupying 
Lambeth Palace, from the year 1685 to 1691, has mentioned a 
few particulars which describe his great abstemiousness as to diet, 
the simplicity in his general mode of living, and the regularity 
with which he divided his hours for devotional exercises and for 
other employments. 

^^ He was,^ he states, ^' the most pious humble good Christian 
I ever knew in all my life. His hours for chapel were six in the 
morning, twelve before dinner, three in the afternoon, and nine 
at night, at which times he was constantly present, and always 
dressed. 

*' His usual diet, when it was not fast day, was two small 
dishes of coffee, and a pipe of tobacco, for breakfast; at noon, 
chicken or mutton; at night, a glass of mum*, and a bit of 
bread, if anythingf .'' 

* Mum is ale brewed from wheat. | f See Cole*s M8S. in the British 
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Of Archbishop Sancroft^s talents and acquirements, the fruits 
that remain are fewer than might be desired. It is stated* 
that he always aimed at great privacy in his thoughts and 
writings, being unwilling to appear in print, and never consenting 
to do so, from the commands or solicitations of others, when he 
could with any decency avoid it. But, few as his remaining 
works are, they are sufficient in value to place him in a rank of 
considerable distinction for literary eminence. He seems to have 
been, during the whole of his life, a close and regular student; 
and, especially in his earlier years spent in the bosom of the 
University, to have taken a wide range of literary pursuit, culti- 
vating not only the severer and more solid branches of theology, 
ethics, and natural science, but also the lighter studies connected 
with works of taste and imagination. He was evidently a keen 
and quick observer of passing events, and was able to trace with 
a discriminating eye the nicer traits of the characters of men, 
and the motives, concealed beneath the surface, by which their 
conduct was influenced. His talents, it may be inferred from 
his writings, were rather solid than bright; and he excelled 
rather in clearness of understanding and correctness of reasoning, 
than in power of genius: still there are parts of his writings 
which claim for him no mean credit for strength and originality 
of conception. His memory seems to have been strong and 
retentive; and since, through study and labour, he furnished it 
with abundant materials, he was able to command a store of 
images and illustrations, to be produced as occasion might 
require. The style which was most natural to him, appears to 
have been that which consisted of short, pointed, and pithy sen- 
tences, with a certain quaintness of expression and dry humour, 
such as we find in some of his familiar letters. 

As fiur as can be ascertained. Archbishop Sancroft never pub- 
lished any thing with his name affixed except three sermons, 
preached on public occasions, and published by special desire ; 
namely, the sermon on the occasion of consecrating the new 
bishops after King CharWs restoration: the sermon preached 



MuBeum. Cole remarks that the ac- 
count which Mr. Needham here g^ves 
of his patron ia extremely meagre, and 
that much more ought to have beeh 



said by one who had access to his iami* 
liar habits. 

* See Preface to MUceOan. Curioi<h 
-p. xxxii. 
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before the king on the day of publio humiliation after the great 
fire ; and that preached on the day of general thanksgiving for 
deliverance from the Popish plot. These sermons afford a very 
favourable specimen of his literary powers, containing much 
valuable matter, and displaying considerable erudition. The style 
indeed must be considered too scholastic and dry; but this 
peculiarity must be attributed to the bad taste in such composi- 
tions prevailing in the times in which he was educated and wrote: 
still there is undoubtedly truth in the remark of Dr. Birch*, 
that the style of his sermons is more suited to a disciple of 
Bishop Andrews, than a contemporary of Dr. Tillotson. One 
allowance, however, should be made in favour of Archbishop 
Sancroft, that, aa Tillotson was junior to him by many years, 
in an age when the taste in pulpit compositions was rapidly im^' 
proving, he possessed superior advantages for acquiring a correct 
taste, and forming his style on an approved model. 

These three sermons are given in the Appendix; and to them 
is added the tract, entitled Modem Poliof/y published during the 
period of the Commonwealth, which, although it never bore 
Sancroft^s name, was by very general consent attributed to him 
at the time. It seems, besides, to bear strong internal proofs of 
having proceeded from his pen, from the resemblance of the style 
to that which was most familiar to him, and which he adopted in 
his private letters. 

His industry in pursuing his studies and collecting useful 
information was extraordinary; and it was continued through 
that period of life, when various avocations pressed most upon 
him, and when the mind generally seeks repose from active and 
persevering exertion. ^' It was shameful,^^ says Mr. Wharton in 
the dedication of his Anglia Sacra^ in July, 1689, "for a young 
man to be otherwise than diligent in his studies, and to be remiss 
in doing the greatest possible service to the Church, when he saw 
most unwearied diligence, as well in reading as in writing, in so 
dignified a prelate, who had long ago exhausted the whole circle 
of literature, at a time when he was more than seventy years of 
age, and weighed down with the cares of church and state.^^ 
" Your other virtues,^' he proceeds, " I as a person of far inferior 

* See BiRCH*8 Life of TUloUm^ p. 164. 
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character and condition can only admire; that of diligence and 
etudj is the only one which I can imitate.^ 

Another of those who were acquainted with his private 
habits, Mr. Roger North, bears a similar testimony*. ^' It was 
to me/^ he says, ^^ a wonder to observe the industry of that man. 
If any presented him, as many did, with discourses upon busi* 
ness depending, he would register them in his own books with 
his own hands, using his own exquisite orthography and abbre- 
viations, and mending the English, and periodizing in all places, 
as it ought to be done; and he did me the honour to do the like, 
with all that he received of me.^^ 

He was particularly diligent as a transcriber. It appears to 
have been his constant habit to transfer to his common-place 
books, with the most persevering industry, copious extracts from 
the printed or manuscript works which he perused. He also 
carefully preserved all the papers relating to the various business 
in which he was engaged, laying by the letters addressed to him 
as well on private as on public topics, and in many instances 
keeping copies of the letters written by himself. In addition to 
this, he appears to have been a diligent searcher after original 
letters of distinguished persons, and documents relating to public 
transactions, ecclesiastical and civil, for the purpose of trans- 
ferring them into his collections. The consequence is, that the 
MSS. which he left behind him are extremely voluminous. It 
has been said that no person ever transcribed so much with his 
own hand: it is certain that he displayed a patient industry of 
research which has not often been exceeded; and, as his collections 
were made with judgment as well as industry, they abound with 
much valuable and important matter f. 



♦ Pref. to AfiseeUan. Curiosa, p. Lx. 

+ In the Harleian Collection in the 
British Mnsemn^ beeides three vo- 
Inmes of letters written to Dr. San- 
crofl at different periods of his life, 
and from persons of all descriptions, 
are thirteen volumes (numbered 3786 
—3798) of miscellaneous collections 
made by him, relating to a great va- 
riety of subjects, public and private, 
many of them having marginal notes 



written with his own hand. Among 
Bishop Tanner*s MSS. in the Bodleian 
are a great number of volumes, con- 
sisting of extracts on di£Rerent subjects 
made by his own hand, collections of 
MSS. with frequent marginal notes of 
his own, letters addressed to him, se- 
veral of his common-place books, ftc 
In the Lambeth library also, a few of 
his MSS. are preserved, having re- 
miuned in the possession of Mr. Whar« 
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The great features of Archbishop Sancroft^s character, as 
evinced in the general tenor of his life, and in his conduct during 
the leading public transactions in which he was engaged, have been 
very variously drawn by friends and adversaries; as is generally 
the case with those persons who have acted a part in great questions 
which have much divided the opinions of men, and in regard to 
which those who have firmly adhered to one party, have necessa- 
rily incurred the animadversions of the opposite. Bishop Burnet 
has infused into the character he has drawn of Archbishop San* 
croft an unusual quantity of gall, taking every opportunity of 
throwing out adverse insinuations against him, animadverting 
with much severity on his failings, and either entirely passing over, 
or touching with a very light hand, his many excellencies and 
virtues. But it should be remembered that Bishop Burnet was 
a man most strongly imbued with the spirit of party, and seldom 
sparing in his animadversions on those whose sentiments and 
course of conduct were at variance with his own. He wrote too 
at a time when the passions of men were still heated on the 
questions that regarded the settlement of the government at the 
Revolution; and, further, he appears to have had an impression 
on his mind, that he had personal grounds of complaint against 
the archbishop*. And, as the writings of Bishop Burnet, espe- 
cially his HUtory of His Own Times^ have been deservedly 
popular, and generally read, his partial representations have had 
more weight than they ought, in guiding public opinion as to the 
character of this venerable archbishop. It is true that full 



ton, and heea pnrchaBed among his 
coUeciion. 

* The manner in which Burnet has 
treated the memory of this distin- 
guished prelate has not passed alto- 
gether without just animadversion. 
Granger, (see Supplement to Aw Biogra- 
phical Memoin,) after quoting Bishop 
Burnet's delineation of his character, 
says — ** Such ia the character of this 
prelate, as drawn by a contemporary 
writer (Burnet) who would have con. 
siderably softened the harshness of liis 
features, if he had been more like San- 



crofl, who had a generous and en* 
larged heart to objects of benevolence. 
He was highly respected, and groat 
deference was pud to his judgment by 
the prelates, his fellow sufferers, in 
that difficult and dangerous conjunc- 
ture for the Church which preceded 
the Revolution: his conduct was in- 
deed judicious and exemplary on that 
trying occasion.** — Bevil Higgins too, 
in his remarks on Burnet, (p. 201,) has 
some just observations on the same 
subject 
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justice was done to the archbishop'^s memory by many of his 
friends, especially by those of the nonjuring party '^; but, as they 
vnrote on the unpopular side, and many of them in small or 
occasional works, their statements have extended very little 
beyond their own party, and have not had much general influence 
on public opinion f. At the distance of time to which we are 
now arrived from the transactions in which Archbishop Sancroft 
acted his part, we are enabled to view the characters and conduct 
of the individuals concerned in them with an eye clear from 
those prejudices which before dimmed the vision to the light of 
impartial truth* And it may now be permitted to the biogra- 



* Bee particularly the L\Se qf Kettle" 
well; also that of Bishop Bull, written 
hy Mr. Nelson ; and the Letter from 
SujgMk by Mr. Thomas Wagstaffe. 
Thomas Heame also, the eminent an- 
tiquary, a nonjuror, in the Preface to 
his edition of Otterboumey p. 45, passes 
an encomium on Archbishop Sancroft 
which is worth transcribing. 

" Sancroftus ille est, qui (id quod doc- 
tis pariter et indoctis notissimum est) 
ob fidem in Patrem patriee illibatam pa^ 
latiis, honoribus, juribusque omnibus^ 
officio archiepiscopali annexis, vi laicft 
pulsus et spoliatus, postea summft cum 
animi trenquillitate vitam (ques pro- 
fecto probatissima semper, turn in rebus 
prosperis turn in adversis erat) ad mor- 
tem usque egit privatam, omnibus, ne 
quidem ipsis etiam inimicis, insignit^ 
ut cunque improbis, exceptis, eum ve- 
nerantibus ac honorantibus; utpote qui 
a maleficiis abhorrcns nihil usquam 
fecerit, quod non probaverit consci- 
entia, qusQ in ipso sane adeo recta erat 
nt eft ne transversum quidem unguem 
unquam discesserit. 

^ Id opersD pretium est (et ad rem 
noetram maxim^ attinet) monere, San- 
croftum sicuti, in omnigenft erudi- 
tione, (nam interiores scrutabatur et 
reconditas literas,) Tersatus est, ita et 
antiquitatum ac historiarum nostrarum 
fiiisse peritissimum: quod plane ipsius 
ingenioy diligenti®, et judicio tribuen* 



dum est. Hinc et notas (quro lecto- 
ribus non poesunt non valde anidere) 
subinde codicibus apposuit curiosaa 
simul et emditas." 

f As one proof of the indisposition 
which prevailed to do justice to Arch- 
bishop Sancroft's memory for many 
yean after the Revolution, it may be 
mentioned, that, till the time of Arch- 
bishop Comwallis, his portrait was not 
even placed among those of the Arch- 
bishops, at Lambeth Palace. Mr. Ba- 
ker states that he was infonned by 
Dr. Farmer, Master of Emmanuel 
College, that " not one of Archbishop 
Bancroft's succesBors had spirit or ge- 
nerosity to hang up his picture in the 
palace, till Archbishop Comwallis, ob- 
serving the portrait of him in the 
galleiy at Emmanuel, requested his 
(Dr. Fanner's) leave to have a copy of 
it taken; this was done accordingly^ 
and the portrait sent to Lambeth'* — 
« a mark," he adds, ** of moderation aa 
well as good sense and liberality,** in 
the archbishop who gave the order.— 
Bee Cole's MSB. at the British Mu- 
seum, V. 49. 399. To this anecdote it 
should be added, that Archbishop 
Button has, in addition to the portrait 
just mentioned, placed also in the gal- 
lery at Lambeth the original portrait 
of Archbishop Bancroft, from wliich 
the engraving at the beginning of this 
volume is taken. 
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pher of this great and good man, who from oonscientions motiveg 
refused his allegiance to the government established at the Revo- 
lution, to do full justice to his memory, without incurring the 
suspicion of being unfriendly to those great principles which pro- 
duced that important event in our history, and have since justi- 
fied it in the judgment of all posterity. 

The grand feature in Archbishop Sancroft^s character is his 
firm and unbending integrity, his lofty and immoveable upright* 
ness of mind, which made him, on all occasions, steadily adhere 
to that cause which he believed to be right, and postpone to this 
proud feeling every consideration of worldly interest. 

** Even in his greener days,^ as his panegyrist expresses it, 
*^ this great quality of his soul was ripe and perfected.^^ Bred up 
a true son of the Protestant Church, and in firm attachment to 
the kingly form of government, he could never be brought to 
countenance, in any shape or degree, the measures which were 
directed to the subversion of the altar and the throne, to approve 
the actors in those scenes of rebellious guilt, or to acquiesce in 
their acts when success had unhappily crowned them. At the 
time when the oaths of the Covenant and the Engagement were 
pressed through the nation for the purpose of propagating and 
confirming rebellion, he had lately risen into life: examples 
abounded on every side of him, of persons of more advanced 
years, and more ripened experience than himself, who were 
induced readily to comply with all that was required by the pre- 
vailing powers of the day; and there was every appearance that, 
without bending to these usurped authorities, the door to worldly 
advancement and emoluments must be closed. Still, standing 
firm on those high principles which education and reflection had 
deeply fixed in his mind, he determined to spurn at all policy 
which was not grounded on sound conscientious feeling ; and, by 
suffering at last expulsion from his fellowship, he seemed to 
deprive himself, for conscience sake, of all on which the comforts 
of his future life depended. 

In a later period, his firm courage in pursuing the path of 
conscientious duty was put to the test in a difierent manner, and 
came out approved from the trial. Although he was a steady and 
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unshaken friend to the monarchical form of government, as he had 
fully shown by the sacrifices he had made in support of it, he was 
by no means prepared to support the encroachments of arbitrary 
power on the liberties of the people ; and, least of all, when those 
encroachments were intended to pave the way for the introduc- 
tion of religious doctrines which he conscientiously disapproved. 
From the feeling of respect which he bore to King James as his 
sovereign, he was manifestly unwilling to appear as the open 
opposer of his measures; and, therefore, abstained from such 
opposition as long as he felt that his duty permitted him so to do* 
But, when he once determined that resistance to his unlawful 
attempts was absolutely necessary, he acted with all the resolu- 
tion, steadiness, and spirit which became his station and his 
character. In the whole afiair of the petition of the seven bishops, 
in which he was the leader both in advising and in acting, and 
in the subsequent interviews of the bishops with the king respect- 
ing the invasion of the kingdom by the Prince of Orange, his 
whole conduct was firm, temperate, and respectful towards his 
sovereign ; evincing his full determination not to recede from the 
line of duty, and at the same time his great reluctance to oppose, 
in a quarter where he was desirous only of obeying. 

In the part which he took, at and subsequently to the Revo- 
lution, however questionable some particulars of his conduct may 
be, we perceive, beyond all possibility of doubt, the same triumph 
of conscientious principle over every worldly consideration, and 
over every inferior motive of action. In refusing his assent to 
the exclusion of the abdicated monarch from the throne, many 
powerful feelings must have impelled him to a contrary decision. 
Attachment to the Protestant Church was known to be a master 
principle in his mind. No one could have been more convinced 
than he was, of the fixed and gloomy bigotry of James, of the 
general insincerity of his character, of his fixed design to establish 
Popery i^ his kingdom, and of the impossibility of relying on his 
promises and assertions. Thus he must have felt, as strongly as 
any one could do, the evils connected with retaining that monarch 
on the throne; but still, from the conviction that his right to that ^ 

throne was indefeasible, he would not consent to his exclusion. 
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With this impression on his mind, tp transfer his allegiance to 
another, was to involve himself in the guilt of perjury ; and he 
shrunk from so doing, with the feeling natural to a religious and 
upright mind. ^'He chose rather,*"" says Mr. Nelson, *'to he 
deprived of all his honours and revenues than to violate his con- 
science, or stain the purity of those principles which he had 
uniformly defended."" 

The great point which has been urged against him, and which 
strikes every one at first sight in considering the course which he 
pursued, is the seeming want of consistency in first promoting the 
measures in opposition to James, which led to the Revolution, 
and then disapproving the result. On this subject, some discus- 
sion has already taken place*. The real objection to the line of 
conduct which he adopted does not apply to his want of consis- 
tency, for he appears to have maintained to the last the very same 
views with which he set out, but to his want of discernment in 
not rightly apprehending the consequences of the measures in 
which he joined, and in expecting from them a result different 
from that to which they naturally and directly tended. 

There is every reason to suppose that he never intended or 
contemplated the expulsion of James from the throne. His 
object manifestly was to procure the assembling of a free parlia- 
ment which might put a stop to the arbitrary and illegal measures 
of that sovereign, free him from the entanglement of evil coun- 
sels, and place the civil and religious liberties of the country on a 
firm footing of security. He saw, as the result of his experience 
of Jameses character, that there was no hope of attaining this 
object without some open resistance to his measures ; and there- 
fore it was that he stood up himself as the opposer of that sove- 
reign, and that he acquiesced in the invasion of the kingdom by 
the Prince of Orange : for, although he did not concur directly or 
indirectly in inviting the prince, yet, by refusing to express his 
disapprobation of his design, he must certainly be considered as 
having acquiesced in that measure. But, beyond this design of 
constraining James to alter his course of government, he was 

* See Chapter X. 
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never prepared to advance. Here was the point at which he 
made his firm and immovable stand. In moving np to this 
point, he actively concurred with others; but nothing could 
induce him to advance a single step beyond it*. Thus, as the 
end which he designed to attain was never changed, and the 
means in which he concurred bore uniformly towards that end 
and no other, he seems clearly not to be liable to the chaige ot 
inconsistency, whether that charge be applied to the end pursued 
or to the means employed. 

But it is by no means equally easy to justify his discernment, 
when he so mistook the signs of the times as to expect that 
matters could stop short according to his views, and that the 
nation could be satisfied, after the struggle they were going 
through, with leaving, under any circumstances, the sovereign 
power in the hands of James. After the full experience that had 
now been afibrded of his infatuated bigotry, no rational hope 
remained that he would ever desist from his designs, as long as 
he should remain invested with power to carry them on. In con- 
sequence, his expulsion from the throne was a direct intended 
object with many who favoured the design of the Prince of 
Orange; by more, was foreseen as a probable result of that 
expedition: and it certainly argued a degree of blindness to 
consequences in the archbishop and others who agreed with 
him, when concurring, as they did, in the measures themselves, 
they discerned not beforehand those results to which those mea- 
sures were manifestly leading. 

It has already been remarked f that, in declining to take any 
part in the great measure of settling the government, a measure 
which demanded all the strength of the counsels of the nation, and 
in which a person of the archbishop^s high character and eminent 



* In the Vindication </ Archbishop 
Sanerqfi and hit Brethren^ published in 
I7I8, it is remarked, probably with 
joBtice as far as the archbishop is con- 
cerned, that while, in the Guildhall 
Declaration, the last public act in which 
he joined, there is no offer whatever of 
the supreme power to the Prince of 
Orange ; the declaration of readiness 



to assist him in calling a free par- 
liamenty was made with a due reserve 
of their allegiance to King James, and 
on the faith of the prince's aanirancea 
that he had no design of removing the 
l^g) or getting possession of the go* 
vemment. 
+ See p. 261. 
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station was especially called upon to assist, he must be considered, 
even under the most favourable view of his conduct, as very defi- 
cient in the energy and decision which became him; and here in- 
deed seems to be the blot upon his character as a public man which 
it is least easy to wipe off. Still it may perhaps be deemed, in the 
event of things, a fortunate circumstance that he did follow this 
course. For the addition of his name and authority to the party 
adverse to the establishment of a Protestant succession would 
probably have turned the balance in the House of Peers against 
the decision of the Commons. Thus either a prolonged dis- 
agreement would have taken place between these two branches 
of the legislature : or else a decision might have been adopted 
favourable to the eventual resumption of the sovereignty by James; 
which would in fact have been, to leave the nation to the 
probable risk of another struggle for its religious and civil 
liberties. 

That after the Revolution, Archbishop Sancroft betrayed some 
indecision and weakness on inferior points, while on the great mat- 
ter of refusing to act against his conscience, he remained ever most 
firm and stedfast; that he showed some fractiousness of temper in 
retaining possession of Lambeth Palace, without any possible ad- 
vantage, till he was ejected by law; and that he departed from all 
sound views when he provided for the establishment of a permanent 
schism in the Church, must be allowed by those who are most 
partial to his memory. Much may be said in extenuation, no 
doubt, from the natural effect of an adverse course of events, and 
of bodily infirmity, on a mind which had then lost something 
of its vigorous tone, and thereby become more exposed to the 
influence of others. But, after all, it must not be disguised 
that these are partial shades and blemishes in a character which, 
taken as a whole, presents most powerful claims on our admira- 
tion and esteem. 

And indeed the general excellencies and virtues of his cha- 
racter were such as would fully make atonement, in the opinion 
of every candid judge, for much greater errors and imperfections 
than those which persons most adverse to his memory have ever 
charged upon him. His piety, as the history of his whole life has 

y2 
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evinced, did not consist merely in the regularity of devotional 
exercise, but was evinced in the influence produced on his feelings 
and conduct, in his resigned acquiescence under all the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, in the subjugation of all inordinate worldly 
passions and desires, in the ardour and animation of his Christian 
hopes, in the even and cheerful serenity of his mind under 
disappointment and privation. Such being the disposition of 
his mind we do not, even in the earlier part of his life, find 
him a restless and ambitious seeker after worldly emoluments 
and distinctions, eager to attain successive steps of advance- 
ment, and jealous of those whose interests clashed with his, 
or who rivalled him in his career: but we rather see him 
shrinking from those honours which the good opinion of others 
forced upon him: and after he was invested with them, bearing 
them with meekness and humility; less rejoiced at obtaining 
what so many others coveted, than fearful and anxious lest he 
should fail in properly performing the great duties to which he 
was called. By some persons unfriendly to his memory it has 
been said that he was a gloomy ascetic. Bishop Burnet has even 
thought proper to call him '^ a man of monastic strictness and 
abstraction from the world, dry, peevish, and reserved, so that 
none loved him, and few esteemed him*.*" If by the monastic 
strictness imputed to him, it be merely meant that he was simple 
in all his habits and modes of living, restrained and moderate in 
his desires, and exact in the duties of devotion, it will not, and it 
need not, be pretended that the appellation is wrongly applied to 
him. But if it be further meant by the expression, that his 
religious feelings were of a gloomy cast, that he made a merit in 
practising mortifications and self-denial, that he was an enemy to 
the innocent pleasures of life, and that his own turn of mind was 
morose and melancholy; it may safely be asserted, that not only 
is there nothing known respecting his private habits of life which 
justifies the imputation, but that all, which we do know respectin<y 
him, proves the very reverse to have been the fact. Especially 
in his private letters to his friends, which affonl the best picture 
of the state of his mind at the season of retirement, we uniformly 

♦ BunKET*s Own Times, v. i. p. 392. 
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perceive a cheerful course of thought, without the smallest 
tincture of sour or morose feeling, a disposition to be pleased with 
everything around him, and to view passing events in a favour- 
able light, in short, everything the most remote from gloominess 
of temper and spirit. As to Burnetts assertion, that none loved 
him and few esteemed him, the reader must judge,' from all that 
has appeared respecting him, whether the veiy reverse was not 
the truth; that all who knew him warmly loved him; and that, 
with very few exceptions, even those who most differed from him 
in opinion, honoured and esteemed him. 

Among the more striking features of his character may be 
remarked a peculiar kindness and tenderness of feeling, displayed 
at all periods of his life towards his relations and more intimate 
friends, and especially evinced, in his latter days, in his beha- 
viour towards those who differed from him in opinion. Firm and 
resolute as he was in his own decision, pure as were his own 
motives of action, he appears ever to have felt that credit was to 
be allowed to others for motives equally pure. We find him 
therefore continuing his kind and friendly disposition towards 
those from whom he differed most, candidly making all allowance 
for the uprightness of their intentions, and not suffering the 
variance of their opinions from his to become a ground of unsocial 
animosity or unfriendly feeling towards them. 

His liberality in affording relief to his friends in distress, at an 
early period of his life, when his own means were far from 
affluent, hafi already been mentioned*. In the elevated station 
to which he was afterwards raised, he ever showed himself the 
munificent encourager of great and useful undertakings. His 
splendid contributions towards the expense of erecting St. PauPs 
cathedral have been before noticed. Another striking instance 
of his liberality is afforded in a donation 1,000/. in 1680, in aid of 
the building of Chelsea College. By Emanuel College, the 
place of his education, and of his residence in the earlier parts of 
life, his bounty was largely and frequently experienced: in 
addition to smaller donations made at sundry times, he gave 
nearly 600/. towards the erection and furnishing of a new chapel. 
He further annexed to the college the advowson of his native 

* See p. 59. 
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parish of Fresingfield, purchased by him for that purpose ; and, 
at his death, he bequeathed to that college the bulk of his 
valuable collection of books, valued at 2,500^ *. 

Amidst these splendid instances of his public liberality, it will 
not be doubted that his private benevolence was largely exercised, 
although, from his not having courted the public eye, it lives in 
no records to claim the encomiums of posterity. Bishop Burnet 
has thrown out the insinuation that he was busily employed in 
amassing a private fortune for his relations ; and both he-|- and 
Dr. Birch J, the biographer of Archbishop Tillotson, have stated 
it as a fact, that he actually did raise a large estate out of the 
archiepiscopal revenues. There is the fullest reason to believe 
that both the insinuation, and the statement of the fact, are 
without foundation. Among the records of his family no traces 
are to be found of his having purchased any private estate, or left 
behind him what can in any just sense be called a fortune. The 
sum, which, as we have seen, he expended in erecting for himself 
a small dwelling after his retirement, and the property accumu* 
lated in books and furniture, seem to have constituted the whole 
or the greater part of what he amassed from the see. It is cer- 



* It has been already stated that the 
archbishop, within a short period of 
his death, sent to Mr. Needham to 
desire him to remove the portion of his 
library which he had left in a warehouse 
at* Lambeth, to Emanuel College. 
From the books which he carried with 
him to Fresingfield, he appears to have 
made a reserve for his heirs of those 
which were suited to the reading of a 
private gentleman,and to have destined 
the rest for the college. His MS. 
papers also he destined for the same 
quarter, with the exception of such as 
Mr. Wharton wished to retain. It 
appears, however, that his executors 
were backward in fulfilling his inten- 
tions. Mr. Wharton found some diffi- 
culty in obtaining even those papers 
which were necessary for his publica- 
tion of Laud*s Diary ; and it seems 
certain that none of the remaining 
MSS., or of the books from Fresing- 



field, ever found their way to Ema- 
nuel CoUege. See an interesting let- 
ter on this subject from Mr. Need- 
ham, Archbishop Bancroft's chaplain, 
given at the end of this chapter. It is 
stated that Archbishop Bancroft's 
nephews sold his MS. papers for eighty 
guineas to Bateman the bookseller ; of 
him they were purchased by Bishop 
Tanner, and presented to the Bodleian 
library. See Anecdotes jf British T<h 
po^aphiff p. 68. 

t Burnet endeavours to deprive him 
of all merit in giving up hb high station 
for the sake of his conscience, by say- 
ing that *' his deprivation was probably 
a matter of no great mortification to 
him, as he had raised an estate in the 
see of Canterbury, which was probably 
more than sufficient for one of his re- 
tired disposition." 

:;: See Birch*8 Life of TiUoUon, p. 
346. 
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tainly true that, as his personal desires were most moderate, so 
his own individual expenses must have been small ; but there is 
no ground whatever for supposing that he contracted his private 
habits of life from avaricious motives. On the contrary, all 
accounts state that he maintained the hospitalities of his high 
station with the liberality and dignity which became him*. It 
cannot, indeed, be allowed that he would have been justly liable 
to censure, if, after satisfying the just claims which his station 
imposed upon him, he had been enabled to save some portion of 
the revenues which he long enjoyed, to benefit his family. But 
still the fact appears to have been the reverse ; he neither actually 
saved a fortune, nor husbanded his resources with the view of 
saving ; and, when he retired from the see to a private station, 
he appears to have been well nigh reduced to the sum of fifty 
pounds a-year, his paternal inheritance, on which) on' the first 
prospect of the change, he declared that he could contentedly live* 
Of his zealous attention to the various duties of his elevated 
station, we have had ample evidence in the narrative of his life ; 
but there is one circumstance to which we have not sufBciently 
adverted : namely, his unsolicited encouragement and patronage, 
on several occasions, of eminent ^nd learned men. It has already 
been stated that he appointed Mr. Henry Wharton his domestic 
chaplain f, and distinguished him by preferments, entirely on 



* Bevil Higgons, in his remarks on 
Burnet's character of Sancroft, in A 
Short View of English History, says, 
*'the poor of Lambeth were almost 
maintained by the munificent charities 
of Sheldon and Sancroft, daily allow- 
ances being provided for them.*' 

+ Among his other domestic chap- 
lains during his occupation of the 
primacy, were persons of considerable 
eminence. The foUowing is a list of 
all those, in addition to Mr. Wharton, 
whose ni^es are recorded as having 
held this situation under him. 
Dr. John Batteley.— In 1684, he was 
Rector of Adisham, in Kent, after- 
wards Archdeacon and Frebendaiy 
of Canterbury. He was formerly 



feUow of Trinity College,Gambridge. 
He wrote Aniiquitates Rutupina, 
being an inquiry into the ancient 
state of the Isle of Thanet, published 
after his death, in 1811, by Dr. 
Thomas Terry. He also left an un- 
finished work on the antiquities of 
his native town, Buiy. His editor 
says of him, that he was " tum in 
Grsecis Latinisque Uteris, tum in 
recentioribus antiquitatis omnimodsa 
scriptoribus versatissimus,— theolo- 
gus consummatissiroas, et concio- 
natorcreber, ardens,facundns." His 
brother published the Antiquities qf 
Canterbury, 
Henry Maurice.^-He was collated iu 
1685 to the rectory of Cheveuing, in 
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account of his vast leaming and general merits. On similar 
grounds, he appointed, at the recommendation of Isaac Vossius, 
then canon of Windsor, the celebrated Paul Colomesius* to the 
office of his librarian. But the individual who reflects the highest 
credit on his patronage is that eminent defender of the true 
Christian faith, Dr. George Bull, afterwards Bishop of St. 
David's. The archbishop collated him, in June, 1686, to the 
Archdeaconry of Llandaff, "entirely,**^ as Mr. Nelson, the bio- 
grapher of Bishop Bull, statesf , " in consideration of the great 
and eminent services he had rendered to the Church of God by 
his learned and judicious works.'' — *' The manner of Mr. Bull's 
receiving the preferment," Mr. Nelson proceeds, in a well-merited 
panegyric on the bestower of it, " added very much to his reputa- 
tion, because it was conferred on him by an archbishop who had 
a particular regard to the merits of those he advanced, without 
any solicitation or application ; and, indeed, what could be ex- 
pected less from so venerable a prelate, who had all those great 
abilities of learning and wisdom, of piety and integrity, joined 
with a prudent zeal for the honour of God and the welfare of the 
Church, which qualified him for that eminent station in which 
the providence of God had placed him ; and yet at the same tihie 
was endued with, large measures of mortification and self-denial, 
contempt of the world, and passive courage.'^ 

On the whole, Archbishop Bancroft was greatly eminent in 
his generation for the manner in which he fulfilled all the public 
and private duties of life. The various excellencies and virtues 



Kent, and afterwards obtained other 
preferments. He wrote several 
sermons and other pieces. 

'William Needham, fellow of Ema- 
nuel College. — In 1689 he was ap- 
pointed by Archbishop Sancroft to 
the Chancellorship of 8t David's,and 
was also Rector of Alresford, Hants. 

George Thorpe, also fellow of Ema- 
nuel — He was collated to the recto- 
ries of Bishopsbonm and Ickham, 
in £ast Kent; was afterwards Arch- 
deacon and Prebendary of Canter- 
bury. 

Charles Trumbull, Rector of Stisted, 



in Essex, and afterwards of Had- 
leigh, in Suffolk. — He was deprived 
for not taking the oaths to King 
'William. See Addenda to Duca- 
REL*s Hutory qf Lambeth Palace, by 
Rev. Samuel Denne, p. 224. 
♦ Tliis was a learned French Pro- 
testant who settled in England. He 
was collated by Archbishop Sancroft 
to the living of Eynsford, ^in Kent ; 
continued to be his librarian till his 
deprivation, and died in 1002. 

t See Nel8ok*8 Life c/ BUhop Bull, 
p. 364. 
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which adorned his character, are sufficient to> claim for him the 
tribute of admiration from posterity in general ; but by the Pro- 
testant members of the Church of England, his name must ever 
be especially cherished with grateful recollection, for the noble 
stand which he made, in the hour of trial, in defence of the 
religious and civil liberties of the country ; a stand to which the 
preservation of that goodly fabric in Church and State, which 
they inherit from their forefathers, is principally to be attributed. 



At the close of the life of Archbishop Sancroft, it is thought 
expedient to publish the letter, already alluded to* (p. 326), 
from Mr. Needham, Archbishop Sancroft'^s chaplain, to his 
brother, a fellow of Emanuel College, written about a month 
after the archbishop'^s death. It afiords some interesting par- 
ticulars respecting the archbishop^s intentions in disposing of 
his property ; and shows . that Mr. Needham suspected at that 
early period the painful fact which eventually proved to be the 
case, that the executors were not disposed to fulfil the declared 
intentions of their lord, further, than they could be compelled 
by law. 

Alrtsfwrd, St Stephen's Day^ 1693. 
" That my Lord'^s Grace went to heaven before he 



had actually made the intended division of his library, I do not 
at all wonder, considering the nature of his distemper, which 
daily flattered him with no unlikely expectations of recovering so 
much strength, as might enable him to have his eye at least, if 
not his baud too, in that sort of scholar-like toil, in which he 
always exceedingly delighted. Besides, having so frequently and 
fully, (as I conceived,) declared his intention, and having an 
entire confidence in the integrity of his nephews, he might, 
perhaps, after my leaving him, become less solicitous about it. 
But if, through such an omission, there should be any consider^ 
able diminution of his Grace's benefaction to the college, it must 

* Bee note at p. 320. The letter exists m the British Museum. See 
Aysoough's Catalogue, 4223. 130. 
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needs be with manifest injury to his glorious memory, and a 
direct opposition to his known intentions. 

^' Soon after his Oraoe^s decease, Mr. Green gaye me an account 
of it, and of the difficulties he apprehended^ in acting pursuant 
to what my most honoured Lord had designed. I immediately 
wrote back to encourage him, and to remind him of what I knew 
to be his Grace's intention, (and what, I presume, he also knew 
as well as myself,) persuading him, as earnestly as I could, to 
have no other regard in that affair, but what especially answered 
my Lord's bountiful and generous designs; that, in this, he 
would have the greatest satisfaction, it being, (as I thought,) a 
direct duty owing from him to our common patron and benefactor. 
And I persuade myself he will not at all deviate from it, if the 
executors call him to it, in whose power, and at whose discretion, 
I fear, that affair remains to be managed. I wrote to him the 
sum of what I remembered his Grace was pleased to discourse to 
me ; viz., that at length he had determined where to bestow his 
books, which was, the college ; that, as for all those which were 
at Lambeth, he desired they should be speedily put into that 
society's possession, (and I do not know that he ever took any 
service I have been able to pay him more kindly than the journey 
I took to London on that occasion,) which was done accordingly. 
At my return, with an account of their being lodged safely in 
your college, and delivering the Master's letter of thanks to him, 
he was exceedingly pleased; as much, I am sure, with the 
thoughts of their being so kindly entertained by you, as you 
could be with the sense of his bounty and affection. 

'^ During my stay there, he more than once repeated, what he 
had told me before he despatched me to London, concerning his 
intentions, as to that part of his books at Fresingfield ; viz., that 
he intended part of them to be left for the use of the family there, 
enough to be a good library for a gentleman ; but that the books 
of learning should be for your college. By which I understood 
his meaning was, that so much of history, geography, and of the 
arts, as the heir of that family might be supposed to be inclined 
to, were the sort he intended for that place. And, in particular, 
I remember he said, he would stock them well with practical 
divinity, but would be more sparing as to controversy. By which 
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(as indeed by all he said) it seemed very plain to me, that he 
meant not to leave there a library for a scholar or a divine, but 
for an ingenious and well-inclined heir to an estate. And this, I 
conceive, both his nephews, Mr. Oreen, Mr. Sheppard, and Mr. 
NicoUs, cannot be strangers to. For his Grace made these mat- 
ters no secret, and I do not remember that he ever discoursed me 
alone about them, more than once, during my last attendance 
upon him, it being his manner to have his friends about his bed 
(if they were within call) when he expressed himself as to this 
concern. And I ever took it as an unquestionable declaration of 
his Grace's design, that all his books, (save only such sorts, and 
fit for such an use, as I before mentioned,) should be given to the 
college, there to be kept entirely together, as a monument of his 
Grace^'s ^reat affection to learning, and of that delight which he 
took in it himself, during his whole life : he being (as he was 
pleased to tell me expressly,) very unwilling to have that library 
dissipated, the collecting of which had been one of the great 
comforts and pleasures of his life. It was the having them thus 
kept entirely together, which inclined his thoughts towards 
building on your ground. And, therefore, should his library .be 
mutilated and maimed of any considerable number of learned, 
critical, classical, or theological books, before it come to you, I 
am sure it must grieve his most learned and generous soul, if it 
be at all capable of any such impressions. 

" And, as to his MSS., he was pleased to declare, that, he 
not having got them into that order he designed, they were his 
chiefest care and concern he had in this world not yet fixed as he 
could wish. He seemed to hope for strength enough to review 
them, and order them himself; and did not, (as I remember,) 
name any person to whom he would commit that trust, in case 
himself were prevented by death. Yet thus much he told me, 
that such of his papers as related to general learning, copies of 
records, and extracts, (of which he had many,) and transcripts of 
pieces which were scarce and curious, which he had got together 
when he travelled, should all go to the college. And, for the 
rest, I do not remember that he declared his intentions. This was 
in September, whilst I was with him. But, before the end of 
the next month, Mr. Wharton went to pay his duty. And I 
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remember, when I met him at London, in his way towards 
Norfolk and Suffolk, he told me, (upon my relating to him what 
I now tell you concerning his Qrace'^s MSS.,) that his Grace had 
heretofore told him, that they should all be left to him : and then 
his Grace gave him a great many of his papers of great concern 
and value (as he wrote to me) and ordered him to return to him 
again at a month^'s end, if he heard he lived so long ; which ac- 
cordingly he did: and then (as he wrote in the letter which 
acquainted me with his Grace^s death) my Lord carried him to 
see his papers, bidding him take away at that time what he 
would of them, promising to leave orders that, after his death, 
he should have whatever he desired. This was a full and un- 
questionable declaration as to his MSS., and the good man was 
so confident of the effect of it (this being but two days, if I reckon 
right, before his Grace^s translation, for so I must call his de- 
parture from us,) as to content himself with looking perfunctorily 
over them, and taking away with him only a few of them at that 
time. 

" It grieves me to tell you that he quickly found his error ; 
it being now made a question whether he shall have them or not ; 
there being no orders left (as is alleged) for disposing of them 
that way. 

*' This, I confess, has an ill glance on your affairs. Yet I 
cannot but hope all will succeed well, though a generous and 
public spirit (such as our most honoured Lord'^s was,) is a blessing 
but rarely dispensed to the world ; and, I doubt, never entailed 
on any family, notwithstanding the fawning flights of panegyrics 
and epistles dedicatory. 

'' I have one thing more to tell you, which must be whispered 
into the ears of your worthy society, and in my opinion (con- 
sidering what may possibly be the event of it) ought to be 
reckoned one of your indiscoverable secrets. It is this : — When 
the world began its storm against his Grace, about seven years 
since, he actually assigned over all his books to his nephew, (his 
steward,) and the legal right was in him, then, when you received 
that part of them which is in your possession. This my Lord 
never told me till I was last at Fresingfield ; and he was very 
intent upon having a written instrument, signed by his nephew, 
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making them over from him to me, for the use and benefit of our 
college. Clerks were not at hand : but I drew up one, and his 
Grace was pleased to contrive another form ; and we were once 
at work to finish one, out of both, which might come up to that 
exactness and extent of expression which his Grace always used. 
But this seeming to be owing only to an opinion that Mr. March, 
of Lambeth, (with whom the steward had lodged the books,) 
would not readily deliver the books to me, without such a 
writing ; and the wording it so nicely, as my Lord seemed to 
wish, being somewhat troublesome to him, in that weak condition 
in which he then was, the steward interposed, assuring us that 
the books would be forthwith delivered to me, upon any short 
note under his hand, which he gave me accordingly, and it had 
its effect. 

" Now this, I conceive, gives you title enough to what you 
are already possessed of. But, if confidence in his executors, or 
other accident of his sickness, has prevented his Grace from 
revoking that assignment, I fear a common lawyer would give 
you but very slender hopes, if ever you should call in his assist- 
ance, to recover by law, what was really designed to be yours 
without your expending one farthing upon it. And, if zeal to 
fulfil my Lord Grace^s will take its steps forward or backwards 
only according to lines figured upon paper or parchment in form 
of law, I should fear greatly for the college's interest, and the 
honour of his Grace'*s family. But I will hope more comfortably : 
and I tell you this only to give you aim as to that sort of address 
and management towards the executors, which you know very 
well to judge of, in such circumstances as these, which do not 
give so fast hold of the remaining part of the library, as your- 
selves, and, I am sure, our most honoured patron and benefactor, 
would have wished you to have. 

*' As to the structure, which his Grace designed for the books, 
I do not know that he came to any fixed resolution about it ; 
neither had he laid aside the thoughts of it, when I received his 
last blessing ; his mind still running on a new fabric, though of 
less dimensions than the ground which was measured by his first 
command to me. It was, I think, that very morning I left him, 
that he caused me to be let into his study, (all his books being 
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then placed together in that one room, great part of which he 
had formerly shown me in two garrets,) that I might view them, 
and give him my opinion, whether that share, which I jtidged 
would come to the college, would crowd your library too full, if 
there were new shelves put up under the windows, and half 
classes erected betwixt the whole ones. I told him I thought 
they might stand so not inconveniently ; but he still took time 
to consider, whether it should be so, or a new fabric ; and I have 
heard nothing further since that time.^ 
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A SERMON 

PREACHED IN ST PETER'S, WESTMINSTER, 

ON THE FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT, 
▲T THE 

CONSECRATION 

OP 

THE RIGHT REVEREND FATHERS IN GOD, 

JonN (Cosin), Lord Bishop of Durham ; 

William (Lucy), Lord Bishop of St. David's ; 

Benjamin (Laney), Lord Bishop of Peterborough ; 

Hugh (Lloyd), Lord Bishop of Landapp ; 

Richard (Stern), Lord Bishop of Carlisle ; 

Brian (Walton), Lord Bishop of Chester ; and 

John (Gauden), Lord Bishop of Exeter. 
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REVERENDO 

IN CHRISTO PATRI, AC DOMlNO, 

DOMINO JOHANNI, 

EPISCOPO DUNELMENSI, 

EOQUE NOMINE JUHA HABENTI COMITIS PALATINI, 

SACRiE THEOLOGIjE PROFESSORI, 

VETERIS SCRIPTURARUM CANONIS AD8ERT0RI ET VINDICI, 

ECCLESIiE PETRODUROENSIS EX-DECANO, 

DUNELMENSIS DECANO DESIONATO, DIU CANONICO, 

JAM ETIAM Kai/ovt, 

ANGLICANS ET PILIO ET PATRI 0PTI3I0, 

ROHANiE nODIERNiE, ET NUPR^, OPPUGNATORI STRENUO 

VETERIS ET PRIMITIVJE, UT 

CATHOLICS ADMIRATORI PERPETUO 

ET CULTORI DBVOTISSIMO, 

'OfjLoyln)<p<f KQi *0/io^vxy' 

VIRO, 

QUI, IN UTRirSQUE FORTUN-fi 6EU DURIS, SEU LUBRICIS, 

EODEM ANIMI TENORB U8U8, 

NONDUM PAR ANIMO PERICULUM INVENIT : 

CUI, BONjE, MALiEQUE FAMiE MEDIO PERGENTI, 

NEC AB EA, QUAM FIXERAT ECCLESIA, 

VERITATI8 LINEA RECEDENTI USPIAM, 

(UTPOTE NEC HUJUS CONVITIIS TERRITO, NEC ILLIU3 

ILLECEBRIS DEUNITO ; ) 

UBIQUE SUI SIMILI, UNDIQUE Tcrpaywvy, 

CESSIT TANDEM CALUMNIA, 
NON VICTA SOLUM, BED ET TRIUMPHATA, 
ET. QUANTUMVI8 GARRULA, OBMUTUIT: 

HANC CONCIUNCULAM, 

EJUS JUSeU CONCEPT AM, NATAM AUSPICHS, 

HORTATU, ET MANDATO IN LUCEM EDIT AM*, 

PERPETUiE OBSERVANTI>E PIGNU8, et Minfix6<rvvovy 

L. MQ. D.D. CQ. 

G UILHELMUS SANCROFTy 

PRESBYTER INDIGNCS, 
PATERNITATI EJUS A SACRIS. 

Ne iis quidem omissls, qu«, pre fiiga teniporis, viva vox exequi non potuiC. 
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TovTOv x^^^ KaTeXiirov (r€ cV Kprfrij, Iva rh Xtiiropra iirlbiopBJurrff icai Karatr^ 
rriaiff Kara ir6kiyjrp€afivr€povtt &s iyoa aoi butm^firfv. 

For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the things that 

are wanting, and ordain elders in every city, as J had appointed thee, 

Titus i. 5.. 

This epistle is one of the three, not unfitly styled the hierarchical 
epistles, de statu ecclesiastico compositw, as Tertollian* speaks: 
being so many rescripts apostolical to Timothy and Titus, (the 
one desired by St. Paul to stay at Ephesus, primate of Asia ; 
the other left in Crete, metropolitan of that' and the neighbour 
islands ;) directing them' how they ought to behare themselves 
in the house of God, which is the church of the living Ood. 
True and genuine decretal epistles; not like that counterfeit 
ware, which Isidore Mercator^ under venerable names, hath had 
the hardiness to obtrude upon the world ; but of the right stamp 
and alloy; and such as St. Augustine saith' a bishop ought 
always to carry in his hand, and to have before his eyes. 

The verse I have read to you, following immediately upon the 
salutation, begins the body of the epistle itself; and, like an 
ingenious and well-contrived perspective, gives us, from the very 
front, a fair prospect into the contents of the whole. It is, as it 
were, a kind of magical glass ; in which the man, not blind with 
ignorance, nor bleared with passion, may see distinctly the face 
of the primitive church, in that golden age of the apostles ; the 
platform of her government ; the beautiful order of her hierarchy; 
the original, and derivation of her chief officers, and their subor- 
dination both to one another, and to Christ, the great bishop of 



* j4dv. Marcion. 1. 6. in fine. 
■ Vide S. IliEROV. in Catal, Script, 
Eccles. 



» 1 Tim. iii. 15. 

* yideD.BLosnr.j.Li Psettdolsidor, 

^ De Doct, Christian, L 4. c. IG. 

z 2 
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our souls ^, in the last resort; together with the manage and 
direction of the most important acts of the government, both in 
point of ordination and jurisdiction too. For here we have 
Upea-^vrepov^i Kara iroXiVy elders, that is, bishops, (as shall be 
showed in due time) disposed of city by city, in every city one ; 
these bishops both ordained and ordered, constituted and corrected, 
created and governed by Titus alone ; and so he, in right of the 
premises, no other than metropolitan', or archbishop there ; the 
angel, or the archangel rather, of the whole church of Crete. If 
you ask, who fixed him the intelligence of so large an orb ? It 
was Paul himself, (you have that too in the text,) For this cause 
left J thee in Crete. If yet . higher, your curiosity will needs see 
the derivation of St. PauFs power too ; he opens his commission, 
verse 1, and spreads it before you, styling himself a servant of 
God, and an apostle of Jesns Christ : one sent abroad into the 
world by his commission, acted, and assisted by his Spirit, to 
plant, and to govern churches after this. scheme and model. So 
that my text, like Homer'^s symbolical chain', consists, you see, 
of many links ; but the highest is tied to the foot of Jupiter's 
throne : or rather, like Jacob'*s mysterious ladder, the foot of it 
stands below in Bethel, the house of God% 'H Sk Ke^aXfj els 
rov ovpavbvy the head of it is in heaven, and God himself stands 
at the top of it, and leans' upon it, and keeps it firm ; angels 
ascending and descending upon it in the intermediate degrees ; 
the bishops of the church, like those blessed ministering spirits, 
incessantly bringing down the commands of God to the church 
in their doctrine, and carrying up the prayers of the church 
before God's throne, in their holy offices and intercessions. So 
that, you see, this holy oil* which without measure was shed 
upon the head of our great High Priest ' (all power being given 
to Him, both in heaven and earth,) runs down in full stream 
upon the beard, (for. As my Father sent me, saith he to his 
disciples, even so send I you';) and so by, and through them, to 



> 1 Pet ii. 25. 

' Vide Reverend. Armachak. de 
Orig, Metropolis, p. 71> 72. 

• IL O. 

* Gen.xviii. 12. Vertic. LXX. 



' lb. V. 13^ Vulg. £t Dominum in- 
nixum scalae. — LXX. 'ETrcor^piicro tV 

* Psm. cxxxii. 2. 

^ Matt, xxviii. 18. « Jolin xx. 21. 
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their successors, holy bishops and presbyters, even down to the 
skirts of his garment :' for in this comely and exquisite order 
we find it in my text — F(yr this cause I (Paul, an apostle of 
Jesus Christ,) leji thee (Titus) in Crete^ that thou shouldest set 
in order (or, correct,) the things that are wanting^ and o^rdain 
elders in every city^ as I had appointed thee. 

In which words we have these three parts : — 

First. — The erection of a power in the person of Titus, a 
metropolitical power over the whole island of Crete ; / left iliee 
in Crete, 

Secondly. — The end of this institution, or the use and exer- 
cise of this power, in a double instance, iircBtopOovv, xal xaOia- 
rdvaty to order, and to ordain ; to correct and constitute ; to 
make bishops, and govern them, Kplais xal x^t^porovla^ as the 
Greek Scholia have it : '' For this cause — that thou shouldest 
set in order what was wanting, and ordain elders in every city.^^ 

Thirdly. — The limitation of all to apostolical prescript and 
direction ; both ordination and jurisdiction too, the whole office 
must be managed, 'if2^ iyw aot Siera^dfirfVy as I had appointed 
thee. These are the parts. 

Of which that I may so speak, and you so hear, and all of 
us so remember, and so practise, that God's holy name may be 
glorified, and we all built up in the knowledge of that truth, 
which is according unto godliness ; we beseech God the Father, 
in the name of his Son Jesus Christ, to give us the assistance of 
his Holy Spirit. 

And in these, and all other our supplications, let us always 
remember to pray for Christ's holy Catholic Church, t . «., for 
the whole congregation of Christian people, dispersed through 
the whole world ; that it would please Almighty God to purge 
out of it all schism, error, and heresy, and to unite all Christiana 
in one holy bond of faith and charity ; that so at length the 
happy day may draw upon us, in which all that do confess his 
holy name, may agree in the truth of his holy word, and live in 
unity and godly love. More especially let us pray for the 
churches of England, Scotland, and Ireland : that the God of 
Peace, who maketh men to be of one mind in a house, would 

* TuEoruYL. in Hypoth, 
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make us all of one soul, and of one spirit, that again we may 
meet together, and praise Him with one heart and mouth, and 
worship Him with one accord in the beauty of holiness. To 
this end, I am to require you most especially to pray for tho 
King^^s most excellent Majesty, our sovereign lord Gharlea, by 
the grace of God, King of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and supreme governor of these 
his realms, and in all other his dominions and countries, over all 
persons, in all causes, as well ecclesiastical as temporal: that 
God would establish his throne in righteousness, and his seed to 
all generations. Also for our gracious Lady Mary, the queen- 
mother ; for the most illustrious Prince James, duke of York ; 
and for the whole royal family : that God would take them all 
into his care, and make them the instruments of his glory, and 
the good and welfare of these nations. Further, let us pray for 
the ministers of God's holy word and sacraments, as well arch- 
bishops and bishops, as other pastors and curates ; for the lords 
and others of his majesty's most honourable council ; and for all 
the nobility and magistrates of the realm : that all and every of 
these, in their several callings, may serve truly and painfully to 
the glory of God, and the edifying, and the well governing of his 
people, remembering the account that they must make. Let us 
also pray for the universities of this land, Cambridge and Oxford : 
that God would water them with his grace, and still continue 
them the nurseries c^ religion and learning to the whole land. 
Let us pray for the whole Commons of this realm : that remem- 
bering at last from whence they are fallen, they may repent, and 
do the first works, living henceforth in faith and fear of God, in 
humble obedience to their king, and in brotherly charity one to 
another. Finally, let us praise God for all those that are already 
departed out of this life in the faith of Christ, and pray unto God 
we may have grace to direct our lives after their good examples ; 
that, this life ended, we may be made partakers with them of the 
glorious resurrection in the life everlasting. For which, and for 
all other needful blessings, let us say together the prayer of our 
Lord, who hath taught us to say, Our Father, &c. 

For this cause I Ufb (hee in Crete, &c. 
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The erecting of the power, that is the first ; I left thee in 
Crete. Where we have these particulars : the original of this 
power, in ego ; the subject of it, in te^ ego te ; the conveyance in 
ego reliqui ; and the extent, in reliqui Cretw^ or in Creta. 

I. / left thee ; /, the apostle of Jesm Christy (ver. 1,) left 
thee mine : there is the source, and the stream ; the original and 
the derivation of all ; it was from our Lord, by his apostle : 
I did it, his oommissioner. 

(1.) And therefore, first, not a suffragan of St. Peter, as 
some of the Romish partisans would fain have it^ who, to serve 
the over*high pretences of that court, are not content to dogma- 
tise, that St. Peter was the prince and sovereign of the apostles, 
and his very successors superior to the apostles that survived him ; 
and that, they being once all dead, there was never since any 
power in the church, but in succession to him, and by derivation 
from him ; dare yet higher, and with strange confidence pronounce, 
that the apostles themselves were all ordained by St. Peter, and 
he alone by Christ : and that, when the Holy Ghost said'. Sepa- 
rate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work whereunto I have 
called them : they were thereupon sent up to Jerusalem, to be 
ordained by St. Peter. Affirmations so very strange, that I 
know not what can be more ; unless this be, that they should 
think them passable with us, upon the authority of Petrus 
Comeste^^ the scholastic historian, and those suspected decretals^ 
of the false merchant I mentioned at the beginning. Whereas, 
for the imposition of hands upon Barnabas and Saul, (were it a 
blessing, or were it an ordination^) it is plahily inferred, ver. 8, 
to have been performed upon the place by the persons mentioned, 
verse 1. And St. Paul, for his particular, in the front of every 
epistle, enters his protestation against all this, as if he had fore- 
seen it ; stin qualifying himself an apostle of Jesus Christ by the 
will of God* ; an apostle, not of men, nor by man^ but by the 



^ 6a VR. adv. Seei. AngL 1. 3, c 12. 
f. BELLABM.<jtf il. Pmt. 1. 1, c. llyf. 
c. 23. Maoal. in 1 Tinu ProcDam. 
sect. 11 et 13. 

* Acts xiiL 2. 

* flist. Act. Ap, Q. 70. 



* Anacleti, Felicia I., Ino. I. 

^ As our church seems to have do- 
terxnined. See the Exhortation hefore 
the Litany in the Consecration of B* B. 

• 2 Tim. i. 1. 
7 GftL i. I. 
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commandment of God our Saviour^; and accordingly you may see 
him contesting it to the height, both against Peter and the rest, 
Gal. i. and ii. throughout, — ^that the Gospel he preached was not 
of man, the apostleship he exercised was not from man : but the 
one by immediate revelation, the other by assignation from 
heaven itself. So that, having received his mission thence, and 
his instructions too, he thought it unnecessary to confer with 
flesh and blood, to apply himself to any mortal man, for . the 
enhancing of either. He went up indeed to Jerusalem to visit 
Peter three years after his conversion, and yet once again' four- 
teen years after, he returned thither, and had conference with 
James, and Cephas, and John ; but these pillars added nothing 
to him ; neither established his authority, nor advanced his 
knowledge : and Titus himself was present at the interview, and 
so an eye-witness, that in nothing he came behind the very 
chiefest apostles ; for they all gave him the right hand of fellow- 
ship, far from exacting the right hand of pre-eminence : and 
so Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, not a deputy of the aposto* 
lical college, much less a suffragan of St. Peter, or his legate, a 
latere^ as was pretended. But, 

(2.) Not a disciple of Gamaliel. For there is a disputer of 
this world, who having laid it down for a principle with himself 
(indeed his irp&Toy VevSos) that all pretence of ecclesiastical 
power, as from Christ, is but an imposture, is thereupon obliged 
to give such an account of the appearances of it in the New Tes- 
tament, as may suit with this postulatum : and accordingly, for 
the particular of imposition of hands for ordination of elders*, 
will have it only in pursuance of a Jewish custom, which St. Paul 
learned at the feet of his master Gamaliel, under whom he com* 
uienced elder before he was Christian, and thereupon after thought 
good to create his own disciples to the same dignity (according to 
the law of those schools ^) and Titus among the rest, whom he left 
in Crete to do the like, and to constitute his scholars elders too, 
in all the cities where he should preach. A discourse so loose 
and incoherent, that it is not worth your while to stand by and 

* 1 Tim. chap. i. w. 1. 12. 15, Id 18. • De Synod, lib. i. cap. 14, p. 600, Ac. 
ii. 7. * Page 671. Unusquisque rit^ crca- 

* Gal. chap. iL vv. 1. €'. 0. tus potest discipulos suos rit6 creare. 
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Bee it fall in pieces, which it would quickly do (were it not 
already done to our hands ^ upon a gentle examination. I shall 
only remind you of what was said before upon the former parti- 
cular, and so leave /it in compromise to any indifferent ; whether 
St. Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, who so stoutly refuseth to 
releve of St. Peter himself, or the rest of the apostles, as owiug 
his whole commission to Heaven alone, would yet acknowledc^e 
to hold it of R. Gamaliel, the unconverted Jew, as usher of hu 
school, or graduate in a Rabbinical academy. 

(3.) (Yet further to vindicate ourselves) An apostle of Jesus 
Christy not a delegate of the civil magistrate. For Suarez', the 
Spanish Jesuit, that he may have something to confute in the 
English sect (as he will needs call us,) saith confidently, that the 
power of order with us is nothing else but a deputation of certain 
persons by the temporal magistrate, to do those acts which he 
himself much more might do ; made indeed with some kind of 
ceremonies, but those esteemed arbitrary, and unnecessary to the 
effect, which would follow as well without them, by the kiug'^s 
sole deputation. A calumny, which the whole business of this 
day most solemnly refutes : a kind of a second NagVhead fable, a 
fil of the same race, both sire and dam, begotten by the father of 
lies upon a slanderous tongue, and so sent post about the world, 
to tell false tidings of the English ; as credible, as that our kings 
.excommunicate, or Queen Elizabeth preached. Would they have 
been just, or ingenuous, they should have laid the brat at the 
physician's door, who was the father of it : not the beloved 
physician, though his name comes nigh; (Erastus, but not 
^A^airqro^O no, his praise was not in the Gospel, but a physician 
in Geneva, learned, and eminent enough. It is remarkable that, 
in the same place, and about the same time (so unlucky an ascen- 
dant hath error and mistake upon some persons !) should three 
conceits be hatched concerning church«govemment, which like 
three furies, have vexed the quiet of the church ever since. For 
the consistorial and congregational pretences were twins of the 
same birth; though the younger served the elder, and, being 
much overpowered, sunk in the stream of time, till it appewed 



* See Dr. H. II. Letter of Retolut,, ^e, Qner. 6. 
- Advert, Sect. AngL lib. 3. cap. 8. num. 12. 
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again ia this unhappy age amongst the ghosts of so many 
revived errors, that have escaped from their tombs to walk up 
and down and disturb the world. And not long after, this 
physician too would needs step out of his own profession, to 
mistake in two other at onpe, policy and divinity, running a 
risk of setting ill understanding betwixt them, had not abler and 
wiser heads than he stepped in, and so evenly cut the thread, 
so exactly stated the controversy, and asserted the very due 
on either side, that there remains now no ground, either of 
jealousy among friends, or, one would think, of slander from 
enemies. And yet even some of our ovim too, (which we have 
reason more deeply to resent,) would needs bear the world in 
hand, when time was, that the claim of episcopal power, as from 
Christ and his apostles, was an assault upon the right of our 
kings, and tended to the disherison of the crown. As if the call^ 
ing might not stand by Divine right, and yet the adjuncts and 
appendages of it by human bounty ; as if the office itself might 
not be from Christ, and yet the exercise of it only by, and under 
the permission of pious kings : or, as if the church might not owe 
the keys of the kingdom of Heaven, both that of order and that 
of jurisdiction too, (purely spiritual, I mean, and without any 
temporal effect,) to the donation of Christ : and yet, at the same 
time, owe all their coactive power in the external regimen (which 
is one of the keys of the kingdoms of this world, for the enforcing 
of obedience by constraint,) to the political sanction. These 
things thus clearly distinguished, I cannot see why we may not 
with some consequence infer the apostolical, and, at least, in con- 
sequence thereupon, the divine right of our ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
how harsh soever it sounds, either at Rome or Geneva; and 
though the hills about Trent resounded loud with the echo of 
that noise, and stiff debate, which passed upon that argument 
within the walls of that council. However they like it on this 
side the hills or beyond, St. Paul stands firmly by us, and 
voucheth the grand charter of his apostolate for all: Me me^ 
adsum qui fecit — It was I, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, that left 
Titus to ordain elders in Crete ; and what Kpria<f>irferov will be 
found for this argument ? It was the Holy Ghost that made you 

* Vide HisL ConcU, TriiU lib. 7- 
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bishops, saith the same apostle^ to the elders at Miletus ; so that 
these are no Milesian fables, but the words of truth and sober- 
ness*, a part of the Holy and Divine Upa^atroaroXoVi the real 
acts and gests of the apostles of Christ ; nay, the act and deed of 
Christ himself by his apostle, according to that rule of the 
Hebrews ', Apaatolus^ cujusq. e$t^ ut quisque. And so much for 
the original of the power, 

I go on (II.) to the subject, and that is Titus : Effo ie^ I left 
thee. 

(1.) Thee first, mine host, and of the whole church. For, 
when the Jews at Corinth* contradicted and blasphemed the doc- 
trine delivered by St. Paul, he shook his raiment, and departed ' 
into the house of one Justus ^ (so we read it after the Greek 
copies,) one that worshipped God, and dwelt by the Synagogue ; 
and there he abode eighteen monthfa'. But the Syriac yersion^ 
saith, it was the house of Titus, (and so St. Chrysostom' seemeth, 
by his preface to this epistle, to have found it in some copies;) 
and the Vulgar Latin and Arabic, reconciling both, the house of 
Titus Justus, or of Titus the son oT Justus. If yon give credit 
to this tradition, thus fairly derived, it will return to this lesson — 
that no man serves God in vain : that none opens the doors of 
God's house, nor the doors of his own to receive God's church in, 
that loseth his reward. Obadiah, that secured and fed an hundred 
prophets in persecution, received a prophet's reward, and (though 
but a proselyte) was himself made one of the twelve '. The house 
of Obed-Edom the Gittite, and all that pertained to 'him, was 
blessed, for the Ark of God's sake, that occasionally turned in 
thither. And Titus, a Gentile, who received St. Paul into his 
house, not only gains thereby the lights of faith, and the incom- 
parable advantages of religion ; but is himself introduced into the 
church, which is the house of God, and set amongst the princes 
there ; being singled out to this special honour irom amongst the 
many that attended St. Paul in his journeyings. Hear this, you 



* Acts XX. 38. 

* Acts xxvi. 25. 
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noble and generous souls, who, in this time of calamity, have 
spread your wings over the persecuted prophets of God, and had 
a church in your house, when they made a stable of the church. 
Believe it, God arid his church pay their quarters wherever they 
come, and there is not one of you shall miss of his reward. 

2. Thee^ who wert so exceedingly dear, so highly useful to me, 
Titus, my brother*, mine own son after the common faith'; two 
very endearing titles ; and then, so necessary to me, that when 
I come Troas, to preach Christ's Gospel, and a door was opened 
unto me of the Lord, I had no rest in my spirit, because I found 
not Titus my brother ; but taking my leave went thence into 
Macedonia". Upon which place, with some others *, St. Jerome 
hath founded his conjecture', that Titus was St. PauPs interpreter 
to the Grecians. For, though the apostle understood the Greek 
language, and wrote it too elegantly enough, yet there might be 
something of uncouth and barbarous in his pronunciation, which 
rendered it not so smooth and passable to a common Greek ear* 
(which Josephus also, though a spruce Greek writer ^ complains 
of, as both his own, and the general infelicity of his nation'). 
But,. though Titus w^as so needful to St. Paul in this, or some 
such respect, and so dear and precious in many others, yet the 
apostle most resolvedly leaves him behind in Crete ; as he who 
knew most cheerfully to sacrifice all his own advantages, and the 
tenderest and inmost of his affections, to the benefit of Christ's 
Church, and the interest of religion. Let us go, and do 
likewise. 

3. But thirdly and principally ; Thee^ a single person ; not a 
Consistory of Presbyters, or a Bench of Elders. But this ob- 
servation; together with the next particular, (IIL) the extent of 
this power, as it reacheth the whole island of Crete, I shall have 
occasion to resume by and by ; and so pass on at present. 

There is nothing behind of the first part of the text, but 



» 2 Cor. ii. 13. 

• Tit. L 4. 

• 2 Cor. ii. 12, 13. 

* 2 Cor. vii. a 

* Epist. 150. ad Hedib. qu. 11. 

" Divinorum eeusuum majestatem 
digno non poterat GraDci eloquii ezpU- 



care sennone. S. Hierok, t&t</., vide 
et Baron., torn. i. ann. 45, n. 32, &c. 

' Phot I us. Ka6ap6s n)v <f>pdiriy, — 
jcai irrixapif* 

* Aniiq. 1. 20. c. ult. Tj^v 5c ir€p\ njir 
irpc<l>opav aKplfitlav ircrptos cVwXrac 
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(IV.) the conveyance of the power couched, or supposed, in Ego 
reltquiy I left thee, A close conveyance, by a word, in which 
there may be much more understood than expressed; viz., a 
derivation, or transmission of power from St. Paul to Titus, 
enabling him for the discharge of that work he was intrusted 
with. Reliquit vice 8ua\ as Haymo* well. As if St. Paul had 
said, I left thee in Crete, my deputy, and vicegerent there,' to 
water what I had planted : to build up what I had founded ; to 
perfect what I had begun. I left thee to reside in Crete, (as I 
besought Timothy to abide at Ephesus, TTpoa/Melvai,) to be resi- 
dent there, as fixed and ordinary governor of that church, while 
I went on still to preach the Gospel in other regions, where the 
name of Christ had not been heard. In fine, for this cause was 
he left, that he should perform such special acts, (ordain elders 
and reform what was amiss,) and therefore certainly left commis- 
sioned, and authorized after the apostolical guise, to do those 
acts, viz., by imposition of hands, and episcopal ordination : which 
is a true gloss, though o( mpseudo Ambrose^ Titum Apostolus con- 
secravit Episcopumi and backed by Theophylact, and other 
amongst the Grecians, ^EiriiTKoiros rod Kpr^Tq^ KexeipoToprjro. 

But it will best appear what the power was in the conveyance, 
(and consequently what the conveyance itself,) by taking notice, 
what it was to be in the exercise of it : and so I go on to the 
second part of my text, in which we find it designed to a double 
act, — ^to order and to ordain ; ^EiriBiopOovv koX /caOia-rdvai. 

1. In the first there will be some variety. For ^EiriSiopOovy^ 
being properly to correct^ or make straight that which is crooked^; 
(not that which is wanting, to that which it seems not to have so 
just a rapport;)' and ra Xelirovra, being, in the next notion, those 
things which are wanting (and, therefore, not so aptly said to be 
corrected^ as supplied or added ;) for the according of the terms, 
I cannot see why the participle may not have as powerful influ- 
ence upon the verb, (to qualify that,) as that upon the participle; 
and shall, therefore, make this advantage of the doubt, to take in 
the consideration of both senses, and suppose that Titus is here 

* In locum. ■ III Titum. 

■ Vide SuLTETi Obsw, in TiL 1. c. 2. 
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commissioned, both to supply what was wanting, and to correct 
what was amiss. 

First, To supply what teas wanting. And then the nerve and 
emphasis of the verb will lie in the preposition; ^EinhtopOovVf 
to do something additionally, and by way of supplement to what 
was done before, but was not sufficient, TA iKKehirovra ava- 
TrXrjp&a-at, as St. Chrysostom^ to fill up the vacuities and defects 
that were left, which probably were fiot a few in Crete, especially 
a church so lately founded, (but the year before,') and in which 
St. Paul stayed so short a time, in which long works could not 
be brought about. Neither let any church, though of longer con- 
tinuance, flatter and soothe up itself, with Laodicea', as if it needed 
nothing. The ship of the church is never so perfectly rigged, but 
something may be added. Tis seldom, or never, but some pin or 
other is lacking, even in God^s Tabernacle, while it sojourns here 
below, just as in the material church; ^tis scarce known, but 
either the roof is open, or tho pavement uneven, the windows 
broken, or some part or other of the wall, mouldering and drop-> 
ping away : so in the spiritual, either the light is not good, or 
the walking is not answerable ; His well if the foundation stands 
firm and sinks not; but the superstructions, most commonly, 
want something that must be supplied. And therefore, methinks, 
the inference is strong. There is need of a bishop in every 
church, that must learn his office in his name^ and look about 
him, be"OXo9 6(f}0a\fib<;y (as Isidore Pelusiote appositely); and, 
like a wise master-builder, have a careful eye, ever awake, upon 
all parts, to see what is wanting, and to supply it. That is the 
first. 

But secondly, To correct tthat is amiss ; things that are faulty 
and defective, and want something, (sc. of their due rectitude 
and conformity to the rule;) for so perhaps the TA Xc/TroKra may 
signify Ta iWnrrj, and Hesychius* shall warrant me that gloss. 
Or else Ta XenroraicTovvTa^ things that leave their rank, and 
start out of their place ; and so to be reduced and set in order 

^ nomil. I* * Ba^fxbv, Travra cpccvra^ kq\ fitjiiv Trrpo- 

■ Vide Barok. Ann, 58. 
8 Apoc. 3. 17. 

* Isib. Pelus. lib, i. Ep. 149. 'Ewt- 
o-KOTTCtv avToy xph* **** oXov, (ipai otf)- 



p<avTa, 

* Hesych. Attnov to cXXfiTicr ti/. 
Lege Xciiroy, et eXXtTTcr. 
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again. And of this sort also there was but too much in Crete. 
For, to say nothing of the evil beasts with the nimble tongues, 
and slow bellies S we find also in this chapter Jewish leaven to 
be purged out, and as some* have thought, gnostic impurity to be 
resisted, unruly, and vain talkers, and deceivers', subverters of 
whole houses ; teachers of things they ought not, for filthy lucre's 
sake *i men that profess to know God, but in works deny Him, 
being abominable, disobedient, and to every good work reprobate ^. 
So that, for aught we see, they might well enough deserve the 
black character the proverb brands them with, amongst the Tpla 
Kainra Kdtcia-ray the three very infamous nations that began 
with C, for such a superfluity of naughtiness. St. Paul hero 
designs a proportionate corrective, and sends Titus and his elders 
amongst them, to bring them into better order, by a threefold 
instrument, vita^ doctrina^ censura ; all in this epistle and in this 
chapter. 

1. Vita first, by the example of his holy life. In all things 
showing thyself Tvttov Ka\&y efyyavy a pattern of good works'. 
For, as St. Ambrose* excellently. In episcopo mta formatur 
omnium ; the life of the prelate is, as it were, a foi*m, or mould, 
in which the conversation of others is shaped and modelled ; or, 
as Isidore Pelusiot* conceits it, like a $eal well euty which stamps 
the common Christians under his care, as wax, with the like 
impressions. And therefore St Paul, who well understood this, 
twice within two verses of my text, requires it a qualification in 
a bishop, that he be blameless, av^/eXi7ro9^% one that cannot be 
accused, which yet innocence itself, you know, may be ; nay, but 
a bishop must be void of suspicion too, as well as crime. Aye, 
that'^s the way to set all right indeed; for so fair a copy, 
placed in so good a light, teacheth itself: and every one that runs 
by will read it, and strive to write after it. 

2. But secondly, Dodrina ; by speahing the things that become 



* Tit. i. 12. 

" Dr. H. Hauuond in c. 1. 9. 16. 
» V. 10. 
*V. 11. 
*V. 10 

• Ka7nrado«((f, KpJJrfp, KtXiircf. 



" Lib. 10. Epist. 82^ ad Ecclea Ver^ 
ceL 

» Lib. i. Epist. 319. Ei rwroy Uptvi 
Tov noifiviov, dvayKTf rois if$€a'tv aurov 
avv€KTV7rov(T0ai r^ vjrrfKoov^ &s (njfiav' 
Tp<p Kjjpoy. 



7 Ch. ii. 7. 1 '** Inacciisabilis.— Cajetak. 
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sound doctrine ^ For a bishop must be able both to exhort and 
to convince the gaiiisayers*: in doctrine showing uncorruptness, 
gravity, sincerity, sound speech that cannot be condemned, that 
he, that Ls of the contrary part, may be ashamed % &c. 

3. Censuray That must not be forgotten, as being chief in the 
eyes of the text. No; the garden of God must be weeded 
sometimes, or like the sluggard's vineyard ^ it will soon be over^ 
grown with nettles and thorns. Even Chi'ist's vino must be 
pruned too, or it will run out, and spend itself in fruitless luxury. 
The lamps of the Temple will burn faint and dim, if they be 
not trimmed, and dressed, and snuffed now and then. And, 
therefore, though the tables of the Law, and the pot of manna 
be in the Ark, yet it is not a perfect emblem of the Church, unless 
the rod of Aaron be there too: and, without jurisdiction and 
discipline, we shall quickly find the Word and Sacraments will 
not have so powerful an influence upon a loose and a debauched 
world. Epiphanius * observes, that Moses was sent into Egypt, 
pa/3B(pfi6v7). Some while after, he instituted the Passover, and 
received the Law, and consecrated Aaron and his sons to the 
priesthood ; but he carried the rod of God with him in his hand. 
No bringing up the Israel of God out of Egypt without it. And 
it is that rod, therefore, which St. Paul here puts into Titus's 
hand, when he bids him correct what is amiss in the text, 
and. rebuke evil doers' sharply and severely, v. 11 ; and stop 
the mouths of such as teach what they ought not, v. 13. 
Nay, and rebuke them' with all authority, not suffering his 
monitions to be slighted by any: Let no man contemn thee, 
Ch. 2, v. 15. 

Nay, if corrigaa will not serve the turn, be a word too low ; 
St. Jerome, upon the place, and, after him, Cardinal Cajetan, 
have added a cubit to its stature, and advanced it into mper-cor- 
rigas^ which yet perhaps, arrives not at the full altitude- of tie 
Creek. For iiriSiopOovv is a decompound, and if opBovv, be 
to make straight or rights BiopOovv is thoroughly to do it, and 



» Cli. il 1. 
« Ch. i. 9. 
« Ch. ii. 7, a 
*Piov. xxiv. 30, .31. 



* Contra Hares, lib. i. c 1. Contra 
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iiriiiopOovv, to do it, not only exactly, but over and over again. 
St. Chrysostom and St. Jerome' both take notice of this emphasis, 
and state it thus ; '^ That whereas St. Paul had corrected some 
things, and so far ; Titus should go on where he left, and com- 
plete what he had begun ; bringing them yet to another test, till 
they came forth, like gold, more than once tried in the fumace.'^^ 

An hint which will perhaps be too greedily catched at by 
those to whose advantage it was never intended. A sort of men, 
that are all for super-corrigas, but it is still on the wrong side, 
and of that which is not amiss. The reformers of the world, and 
syndics of all Christendom; men but of yesterday, yet wiser and 
better than all the fathers, that over-correct, and over-reform 
everything : correct magnificat itself, before they be out of danger 
of the rest of the proverb : correct not the Cretans and their 
amisses, but Titus and his elders, serving all antiquity, and 
patterns of primitive government, as Procrustes' did his guests, 
who still reduced them to the scantling of his beds. So these, 
either cutting them short, or forcing them out longer, till they 
apply to the just model they have fancied to themselves, and 
would impose upon others. Thus Titus must be screwed up into 
an extraordinary, and so a temporary officer, an evangelist, or a 
secondary apostle, (as Walo Messalinus, and others,) not a fixed 
and ordinary governor of the Church of Crete, lest that come 
cross to their designs ; and on the other side elders of the text must 
be degraded into common presbyters, lest we should have bishops 
here of St. Paul's and Titus'*s own creation : with how little 
reason in either, we go on to consider in 

II. The second act, to which this power is here designed, and 
that is KaOicrrdvairy to ordain elders in every city. 

Concerning which elders, whether of the first or second rank, 
I know well what variety of opinion hath past, even amongst my 
own mother's sons. Nor shall I be nice to acknowledge it ; as 
counting it our advantage, that we have more than a single hypo- 
thesis to salve the phenomena, and some choice of answers, each 
of them is sufficiently securing us from the contradiction of the 
gainsayers; to whose pretensions these eldera will be for ever 

^ In locum. 
* 'Avayicda'as avrovs antaovv roit lcKlv^rjp<r^. Plut. in Thesev, 
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useless, whether understood bishops, or common presbyters always 
ordained, and governed, either by the Apostles themselves, or by 
bishops of their appointments as they drew off. But, not to leave 
it wholly in the clouds, I will not doubt to profess mine own sense 
too, with due submission ; that the elders in the text were very 
bishops, appointed one in every city, and every suburbicarian 
region thereof. 

1. For this is most agreeable, not only to the^ exposition of 
the Ancient Church, (the best comment when all is done, upon 
doubtful places of Scripture.) 

2. But to the context also, which expressly calls them bishops 
in the seventh verse. Were it not for this, and what follows in the 
next particular, we were, perhaps, at liberty to leave the word at 
large in its general acceptation, as it takes in both orders, both 
useful in every city, and so both to be supplied by Titus, in which 
Oecumeuius* hath gone before ub, affirming, that Titus was left in 
Crete, to ordain clerks in evert/ city. But we are determined : 
for, though at present I demand not, that npea^vrepos^ wherever 
it occurs in the New Testament, should signify a bishop ; yet, 
that ^EirlaKoiro^ doth so, I shall not doubt to affirm, till I see 
the text produced, that attributes it to some person, otherwise 
evinced to liave been no more than a single presbyter. 

And thirdly, and lastly, most agreeable also to the text itself, 
and the distribution of these presbyters by cities, the peculiar 
seat of bishops, according to the scheme of the Ancient Church, 
and the method the blessed Apostles thought good to uae in the 
planting and modelling of it. For, that they preached the Gos* 
pel not only in cities', but in the countries adjoining; yet planted 
churches in cities still, and settled single persons their successor 
there, to govern both the cities and the regions round about, (from 
whence a city and a church come to be equipollent terms, even 
in the Apostolical writings, and Ilpeaffvrepo^; Kara iKKXrjaiav 
in the Acts" the same with npea^vrepoi icara iroXiv in the 
text;) and yet further, that they left the churches of inferior 
cities, and their bishops in dependence upon the metropolis, which 

* Argfim. in Til, "iva Karasrricr^ Korh noktis KrjpiKovs. 
* *H x^P'^y t'^' 1 ntpixapos. Act. xiii. 49, and xiv. C, 7. 
* Acts xiv. 24, and xvi. 4, 6. 
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were the chief according to the civil division, (and that the only 
true ground of the superiority of one>hurch above another,) hath 
been rendered as manifest as anything almost in the ecclesiastical 
antiquity, against all adversaries, (both those of the hills and those 
of the lake too,) by the learned and well-placed labours of those 
excellent persons in both pages of the diptycbs, whom I shall not 
need to name« since their own works praise them in the gate. Now, 
I would ask the question, If these be common presbyters, why 
appropriated to cities I Were there to be none of this sort in the 
villages, or in the country about i Or, since limited to cities, 
why should we not pronounce them bishops ? the city being the 
bishop's proper seat, and he the star of that orb, the angel and 
the intelligence of that sphere. A truth so visible, that Calvin, 
and fieza, and many others after them, (so far may persons 
otherwise of great learning be transported iv rtp iovKive^v 
i/TTodiaei^) to avoid the inconvenience, were conoerned to trans- 
late Kara iroKtv here oppidatim^ (Elders in every Town :) not, 
as some others, less interested persons, may perhaps, be thought to 
have done, to gain the advantage of that distributive termination, 
which no adverb from cimtas^ or urhs^ could afford them: but', 
I fear, for some other design, perhaps, to make the interpretation 
of the text (a practice too usual with them and other) to lacquay 
it to the espoused opinions, and to serve the Kvpla ho^a^ and so to 
whip theology with grammar's rods ; but so loosely bound up, 
that at the first stroke they fly in the air, and prove ineffectual ; 
every Alphabetarian knowing well, that the Latin of it is «ri#, 
or ciritas: and oppidum^ in the precise propriety of language 
(which ought in such cases to be kept), Kto^oiroKi^ at the 
most, in middle state, betwixt a city and a drop; and in the 
ancient glosses " no ^more than IloXlxv^oVy civUatula^ at the 
highest. 

And now, I shall not take upon mo as some have done, to 
number the cities under Titus's jurisdiction. It is true, in 
Homer's time, Crete was 'Exaro^itoXi^, famous for its hundred 
cities*: but in Ptolemy's age, they rose not to half the number: 
and Pliny having named about forty, saith plainly, that of the 

* See Mr. Hooker's Preface, I ' Centum urbium clara fama. VlmX' 

* Glo8, Philojp et Cirim. I lib. 4. cap. 12. 
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Other sixty memoria extat^ nothing remained but the memory. 
In the times of the Greek empire, there were about twenty suffra- 
gan bishops, under four archbishops, as Magnius * reckons them 
up ; but, at this day, under the Venetian, not half so many of 
either sort. So variable are these proportions, according to the 
fate of cities, and the daily change of the civil partition ; who 
would look now for the throne of a primate in Caer-Leon upon 
Uske ? or rake in the ruins of Carthage for St. Cyprian's mitre ? 
He that should undertake a pilgrimage to Crete, to visit Titus's 
metropolis, would in vain inquire for the once famous Gortyna, 
and not find so much of its dust together, as would suffice to write 
its name in. That renowned Septenary of Asia, of old not only 
episcopal, but metropolitical churches ', where are tliey ! Cities 
may fail, and bishops' sees with them : stars have their vicissi- 
tudes; may rise, and set again; candlesticks are moveable 
utensils, and may be carried from room to room; but Kara 
irokiv is the standing rule, and fails not ; a city and a bishop, 
generally adequate to one another. For, as on the one side, an 
universal bishop, with the whole world for his jurisdiction, is a 
proud pretence, and too vast for humanity to grasp ; so on the 
other side, rural bishops, too, is a poor and a mean design, and not 
only retrieves the Italian episcopelli, so scorned at Trent, but 
worse. As he divided the stream into so many rills, that it lost 
its name and being : so these, by a too minute division, would 
cantonize the dignity, and degrade it into nothing at the last: as 
the roitelets, and petty kings of Ivedot, do but diminish majesty, 
and take it down into contempt*. Ov Sel iv rats Kat/juii^y Ov 
Set iv Tat9 x^P^^^' ^^^ *^ vicis^ aiit villis, atU * modica cimtate: 
No bishops there, lest they grow contemptible*; so run the 
canons of the ancient Church, both Greek and Latin. And 
therefore the twelfth Council of Toledo ' uumitred one Convildus, 
formerly an abbot, in a little village, and dissolved the bishopric 
which Bamba^ the Gothic king, had violently procured to be 
erected there ; and that by authority of this rule of the Church, 

* In GragoT, p. 183. b. I » ConcxL Laodxc, Sardic. ToleU 12. 

■ See the learned Primate's excellent * q. d, Non in oppido. 

Discourses of the Oi-iginal of Atetrop. j * Ne vilescat nomen Episcopi. 

and the Troconsular Asia. 'Ann. 71fi. "* Or Veanilwi. 
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and the very Kara 'froKiv of my text *, which they actually plead 
in the front of their decree, to justify their proceedings. 

Amongst these so many cities in Crete, Gortyna was then the 
civil metropolis, as Solinus', who lived in that age, informs us, 
and in the next age, we are sure, the ecclesiastical metropolis too; 
there being still extant*, in the Church Story, the inscription of 
an epistle that plainly infers it. For Dionysius, that renowned 
bishop of Corinth, who flourished about the middle of the second 
century, and stands so highly commended in Eusebius for his 
Catholic epistles (seven of them being there mentioned) to 
several churches and their bishops, or, as St. Jerome* hath it 
more distinctly. Ad alianim Urbium^ et Provinciarum EpUcopos^ 
(some of them being written to inferior cities and bishops, others 
to mother-cities, and their metropolitans, and so to whole pro- 
vinces,) amongst the rest sent two into Crete, the one of the 
former sort to Pinytus Gnomw urbia EpiscopuB^ as St. Jerome, 
or as Eusebius*, to the Onossians, and Pinytus, bishop of that 
diocese only: the other, of the latter sort, and in a different style', 
to the (Jhurch about (or belonging to) Gort)ma, together with the 
rest of the dioceses in Crete, and in it acknowledgeth Philip their 
bishop, that is, not only of that church of Gortyna, but of all 
those dioceses, (^EiriaKoirov avr&v^) not avri)9j whom therefore 
St. Jerome significantly qualifies Episcopum Cretensem^ hoc est urbis 
Gortynw^ Bishop of Gort)ma, et eo nomine of all Crete too. 
Enough to make evidence, that Gortyna was the metropolis of 
Crete, even in the Christian account, very early, and long before 
the Council of Nice, (whatever hath been pretended to the con- 
trary,) and probably in the epoch of the text itself; since even 
then it was certainly such in the civil style, most confessedly the 
ground of the Christian establishment (for sure it was not chance, 
or lottery, that produced a perpetual coincidence) both there, and 
elsewhere the world over. 



' Imprimis ex Epistola Pauli Tito 
Discipulo, ut Episcopos per civitates 
constitucre debeat, pnecepit, &c. Con- 
cU Merlin, tom. i. p. 135. b. 

' Capw 17* Centum constipati Urbi> 
biis ciuarum principatus est penes 
Gorty. 



' EusEB. 1. 4. cap. jry. 

* In Catalogo Script. Eccles, 

' npbs Kv«»a'ias km rov Uiwrov rrjs 
napoiKias ^Enio'KOffrov, 

• T^ €KKkrja-i^ rff napoiKovat) Vofrrv' 
yaVf afia rats Xotnais Kara Kprfrrfv 
irnpoiKiais. 
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And now, let me lead you up to the top of Mount Ida, the 
proudest height in Crete; from whence geographers tell us, we 
may descry both seas, and see all the cities, like a crown, in circle 
about it. There let us make a stand awhile, and look about us, 
and (Consider holy Titus, with those numerous plantations, and 
nurseries of primitive Christianity, distributed^ as it were * areo- 
latim^ like so many distinct beds, and knots in the Eden of Ood, 
planted and watered^ and drest by apostolical hands, all under his 
care and custody. Consider him (by way of recollection) under 
the variety of circumstance, wherein the text hath hitherto pre- 
sented him to our meditations, consider him a single person; no 
colleagues, no compeers, no co-ordinates. For, as our Lord pro- 
mised the keys, (and doubtless so gave as he had promised them,) 
not to a college, but to single persons', Tibi dabo — et quodeunque 
{tu) ligaverii: so the Apostles, at the next remove ; St. Paul 
here, I am sure, for one, intrusts all, not to communities and con- 
sistories, but to individuals ; for so runs the style. Ego Te-ut Tu 
sicut ego Tibi, all personal, and particular. Consider him deter- 
mined to a fixed and constant residence, left, and settled in Crete, 
the ordinary and perpetual governor of that church. For we 
ought to have more regard to reason and the true nature of things, 
than to pronounce him an extraordinary ofiicer; who, foraUght 
appears, is empowered to none, but acts of ordinary, and continual 
importance to the church; and more reverence for the blessed 
apostle, than to think he would issue a commission, full fraught 
with rules of perpetual use, to a temporary delegate, who was 
perhaps next day to be exauctorated, and never to have any exer- 
cise of them. Consider him yet further invested with a plenitude 
and sufficiency of power (not only to preach, and baptiacf, and so 
to beget sons to God and the Church, which is the presbytery, 
and, for aught I know, the whole of the evangelist's office; but 
also) both to ordain elders in all the cities under him, and so to 
beget spiritual fathers too, as Epiphanius" distinguisheth; and 
then, (as in the old paternal dominion, they ruled whom they had 
begotten,) to govern and regulate whom he had thus ordained, 
even all the bishops of those numerous cities. Whence the quos- 

' npaicuil TTpaataL * Matt. xvL 19. 

' CorUra Umrei. lib. 3. cmUr, Aerium, 
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t'ion of our reverend and learned Jewel * most naturally prococdeth, 
" Having the government of so many bishops, what may we call 
him but an archbishop T (and I add) of so many cities, what but 
a metropolitan? I say, consider all this soberly and maturely, 
and you will not disavow me if I say, that whosoever shall drive 
us out of this Crete, thus strongly garrisoned by St. Paul and his 
disciples, and slight and dismantle so many strengths and for- 
tresses of the episcopal cause as there were cities in that island, 
and extort out of our hands this great instance of so many 
bishops, ordained and governed by their own metropolitan, so 
high in the first age; will be a very Pyrgopolinices indeed", qui 
legiones Spiritu difflat^ and deserve the surname of Creticus, better 
than Metellus the Roman, that subdued the island. 

For our parts, we are not ashamed of our conformity to 
so primitive a pattern; nay, we glory in so handsome and inno- 
cent a syncretism: for we are not better than ourfathei*s; nor 
wiser than the Apostles of Christ himself. And, had we been 
of their counsel, who not long since protended to reform us 
according to the best examples, we might have bespoke them, as 
once St. Paul did those over hasty and unruly mariners (who 
-would needs put to sea when sailing was dangerous, and thrive 
accordingly, being quickly forced to abandon the helm, and to 
let the ship drive', being not able to bear up against the wind*) 
"JJSct fiev^ & avSp€9i firj avdyetrOat uTrb 7^9 Kpi]rfjs. " Sirs, 
you should not have parted from Crete (in the text), and so have 
gained' harm and disgrace.**^ If really you be in quest of the 
best examples of modelling a church, you may certainly find 
here as fair and as pure ideas, and as well worth your imitation, 
as the more modern platform can afford you> which* I have 
reason to believe the famous author of it intended not at first a 
pattern to other churches, but an expedient to serve the present 
exigency of his own, in a juncture scarce capable of anything 
better, and which, I am persuaded, the leamedest^ and wisest, 
and most pious of his followers would gladly relinquish for some- 
thing more perfect and primitive; would the necessities of their 



* Apud Rev. TJssebium. 

* P L A u T . t » MUUe, 
^ Acts xxvii. 15, 



* Acts xxvii. 21. 

^ Ibid, njp v^piy koi tt/v (rjfiiav, 

• See Mr. Uookeu's Preface. 
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present condition (which have no law, but much of excuse for 
those that really lie under them) permit them the happiness of 
so blessed an exchange^ which God in mercy send them. 

And so much of the second act, to which the power is here . 
designed, and that is the ordaining of elders^ together with the 
distribution of them Kara ttoXiv, In every city one. 

I have but three words to add of the first part of my text, 
and that was the limitation of these acts to the Apostle'^s pre- 
scription; all must be so done^ even as he had appointed. So, in 
regard of the variety of the offices themselves, and their several 
subordinations ; so in regard of the choice of the persons, and 
their requisite qualifications; and so, also, in regard of the rites, 
and ceremonies, and manner of ordaining them : still, 'Sis iyi^ 
Scera^dfirfv. AD, as I had appointed thee. 

And now, if any demand, where these AtaTa^ei^;^ these con* 
stitutions apostolical, are to be found; I shall not send them to 
Clemens's book, that bears that name, but to the universal prac- 
tice of the ancient Church, in which they are still in great part 
visible; and thence handed over to posterity by tradition and 
conformity of practice, and by degrees inserted into the canonsi 
of the old councils, as occasion was offered, and into the ordinals 
of several churches. Or, if a readier and more present answer 
be required, I know not where to design it you nearer at hand, 
or more full to your satisfaction, than by dismissing you, to 
attend the great action that is to follow. In which you will see 
all so grave and solemn, so pious and devout, so primitive and 
apostolical, and so exactly up to the level of the text, and the 
'SI9 €70) Siera^dfiTjv of St, Paul here, that I know not where to 
point you out so pregnant and full a comment upon my text, nor 
what better amends to make you for my own failings upon it. 

And yet, having thus hastily run it over, with all its parts 
and branches, (some few sands still remaining of that heap, the 
bounty of your patience allows me,) I will crave leave briefly to 
take a second view of it in the auditory itself, and read it over 
again in the face of the assembly. For the better part of it, 
your own thoughts have already prevented me; and every eye 
hath singled out our most Reverend Titus, ^vrjatov tckpov^ a 
genuine son and successor of the apostles, upon the very act of 
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constituting npec^inepov^ Kara ttoXiv^ more than a whole 
province of elders at once: men able to abide,. and pass with 
honour the dreadful test that follows upon my text, as being both 
for life blameless, sober, just, holy, temperate; and in doctrine 
sound, holding fast the faithful word, as they have been taught; 
notwithstanding all the discouragements they have met with, 
from the sad condition of our common mother. 

But then for the rest ; I wish it were not so easy a task, to 
find Crete in England, with all its wants and all its amisses. 
For, to say nothing of those more innocent, and less important 
resemblances, in which we symbolize ; (both islands lying in a 
kind of trigon betwixt three points, or promontories*; both styled 
the Happy Islands by ancient writers, Mafcap6vr)<ros*^ and 
Imulw Fortunatw^y for the temper of the air. and fertility of the 
soil; both denominated from those white and chalky cliffs^ 
which bound them on one side^, Candia a candidisy as Albion 
ab albis rupibus^ both famous for their just ]aws, and ours no less 
to be valued, than those of Rhadamanthus and Minos (had we 
but the wisdom to comport ourselves to the obedience of them as 
we ought) : I say, to let all this pass, I wish we had not too 
much of Crete amongst us, whether morally considered, in regard 
of their vices, or historically, in regard of their imperfect 
condition. 

I would not be mistaken, as one that delights to libel a whole 
nation at once (especially mine own) ; but St. Chrysostom hath 
dressed an apology for St. Paul in this particular, by distin- 
guishing, Ovx v/SpiCTiKOv rovTo ijOovSj aXXA ipayTCKOv*. He 
did it not to injure any, but out of kindness and pure love to 
reform them ; just as our blessed Lord fivpia iXotSopelro^ saith 
the same Father, a thousand times reproached the Scribes and 
Pharisees; not because they had wronged him, but lest they 
should harm and destroy others. And so St. Paul, with the 
same affections about him, 'cries, insensati Galatw'' ! to one 
church : are you such fools ! and here, 

* CretOy ab Insula CrcCa, ubi melior 
est. Id 1 DOR. lib. 16, cap. I. 

* Mag IN. p. 102, 3«. 

* 111 Tit. Horn. 1. 
^ Gal. iii. 1. 



> iMagin. p. 182, 38. 
"^ SoLiN. cap. 17* 

* Camu. Brit, p. 3, ex Lycopu. 
Cassatul. 
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KprjT€£ ofc ^(vin-oi, KaKa Brfpia, ya^rt pts dpyaiK 

That poet was, I think, a prophet indeed, (otherwise than 
St. Paul meant him,) and sang of us too : and in that verse the 
present age may see its face, and blush. I appeal to your better 
observation, if we have not outvied the very Cretans themselves 
in the first particular ; and in a worse kind too lied for God'*s 
sake, and talked deceitfully for him". What pious frauds and 
holy cheats ! What slandering the footsteps of God^s anointed, 
when the interest was to blacken him ? What false accusing of 
our brethren, aye, and of our fathers too? That we might 
devour the man more righteous than ourselves? Pliny hath 
observed it, Nullum animal malefi^um in Cretd^ ; and Solinus 
adds. Nee ulla serpens^: but they should have excepted the inha- 
bitants ; for they were KaKa ffrjpla^ fand this witness, I am sure, 
is true*;) not only evil beasts, as we translate it, but venomous 
too : and I wish there were no other island could show vipers 
too many, that have eat out the bowels of their common mother, 
and flown in the face of their political father, without whose 
benigner influence their chill and benumbed fortunes had not 
warmth enough to raise them to so bold an attempt. It is 
unwillingly that I go on to the rest of that character ; but your 
own experience shall justify me, if I say that the yaa-ripes 
dpyal that remains hath been since exemplified in some other 
sense ; and our idleness, and fulness of bread, those sins of 
Sodom, have, I fear, long since proclaimed it to our faces. And 
now I cannot wonder, if it be observed from the records of 
history, (as Grotius assures us ', who knew them well,) that the 
Cretans were (and I wish there were no other such) a mutinous 
and a seditious people ; and had but too much need to be put in 
mind by Titus, to be subject to principalities and powers, and 
to obey magistrates : for the men of Shechem eat and drink, 
and (then most naturally go on to) curse Abimelech^ ; (aye, and 
bavid, they would have done, had they lived in his time, and 
the flagon held out) for when our bellies and our heads are full, 
then woe be to our governors ; and wealth, and ease, and having 
» Vcr. 12. * Ver. 13. 



* Job xiii. 7. 

» lib. 8. cap. 58. 

* Cap. 17. 



« In TiL iii. 1. 
"^ Judges ix. 27. 
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nothing to do, make us ripe for anything that is evil. There 
were, amongst the new converts of Crete, some false brethren of 
the circumcision'; for the stopping of whose mouths, as some 
have thought, and St. Chrjsostom amongst the rest, St. Paul in 
chief designed this epistle. And I should be glad to be assured, 
that there .are not some amongst us, who, though they love not 
to bleed, yet, I am afraid, are too prone to Judaize in some other 
instance, and to retrieve some other part of the Mosaical Pseda^ 
gogue, which, perhaps, suits no better with that liberty, to 
which Christ our Lord hath called us, and in which we ought to 
stand fast*. It is with much reluctance (could I baulk it so full 
in my way) that I show you the Cretan labyrinth, that not long 
since, I am sure, was amongst us (God grant it be not still), that 
inextricable and endless maze of errors and heresies, that every 
day opened itself into new paths and alleys : dividing and sub^ 
dividing into never ending mistakes, till they had abased and 
almost destroyed religion with abominable heterogeneous 
mixtures, and left the little semblance of Christianity remaining 
amongst them, an hideous monster, or minotaur, Semibovemque 
Ttntm, Semimrumque botem: — Jerusalem and Rome, party jo^r 
pale ; with Geneva and Cracovia, if you will have it quarterly ; 
aye, and Mecca too, I fear, in chief, to embellish the scutcheon. 

But is there no Theseus, no generous hero, to attack this 
monster I No courteoua and charitable Ariadne that will lend a 
clue, and help us to disentangle the ruffled scain, and to evade 
these perplexed wanderings! Hath our Crete no Dictamnus in 
it to expel the arrow which so long hath galled our sides? No 
counter-poison for so many mischiefs ? Or rather, in the prophe- 
tical scheme. Is there no balm in Gilead'! Is there no physician 
there I Yes, there is ; and, therefore, let us hope well (^ the 
healing of the wounds of the daughter of our people, since they 
are under the cure of those very hands, upon which God hath 
entailed a miraculous gift of healing, as if it were on purpose to 
raise up our hopes into some confidence that we shall owe one 
day to those sacred hands, next under God, the healing of the 
Church's and the people's evils, as well as of the king's. Blessed 
for ever be that God who hath restored us such a gracious 

> Ver. 10. • Gal. v. 1. ^ Jer. viii. 22. 
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sovereign, to be the repairer of the breach \ and the nursing 
father of his Church : and hath put it into the king'*s heart to 
appoint Titus, as this day, to ordain elders for every city, to 
fiupply all that is wanting, and to correct whatever is amiss. 
Blessed are our eyes, for they see that which many a righteous 
man (more righteous than we) desired so much to see, and hath 
not seen it. And blessed be this day% (let God regard it from 
above, and a more than common light shine upon it i) in which 
we see the Phcenix, arising from her funeral pile, and taking 
wing again ; our Holy Mother, the Church, standing up from 
the dust and ruins in which she sate so long, taking beauty again 
for ashes^, and the garments of praise for the spirit of heaviness ; 
remounting the episcopal throne, bearing the keys of the kingdom 
of Heaven with her, and armed (we hope) with the rod of 
discipline ; her hands spread abroad to bless and to ordain, to 
confirm the weak, and to reconcile the penitent; her breasts 
flowing with the sincere milk of the word; and girt with a 
golden girdle under the paps, tying up all by a meet limitation 
and restriction to primitive patterns, and prescripts apostolical. 
A sight BO venerable and august, that, methinks, it should at 
puce strike love and fear into every beholder, and an awful vene- 
ration. I may confidently say it. It was never well with us, 
since we strayed from the due reverence we owed to Heaven and 
her ; and it is strange we should no sooner observe it, but run 
a maddening after other lovers, that ruined us, till God hedged 
in our ways with thorns, that we could no longer find them*, and 
then we said, I will go, and return to my former husband ; for 
then was it better with me than now. 

Well; blest be the mercies of God, we are at last returned, 
and Titus is come back into Crete; and there are elders ordaining 
for every city. But, hie Rhodus^ hie Saltus. Reverend father, 
this is your Crete, adorn it as you can. The province is hard, 
and the task weighty and formidable, even to an angel's shoulders. 
That we mistake not, Titus was not left behind in Crete to take 
his ease, or to sleep out the storm which soon after overtook 
St. Paul at sea; he might well expect a worse at laud (jiau/ra^ 

« .Tob iii. 4. I * IIos. ii. fi, 7. 
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gium terrestre) and a more tempestuous Euroclydon. Beliere it, 
a bishop's robe is Tunica molesta * (as the martyr's pitched coat 
was called of old*), and sits, perhaps, more uneasy upon the 
shoulders. The mitre is not "OpKov yaXer)^ to render invisible 
or invulnerable; but rather exposeth to enemies. The rochet 
and the surplice, emblems of innocence indeed, but marks of 
envy too: and it is in those whites, that malice sticks all her 
darts. And, therefore, St. Paul was fain to entreat Timothy into 
this dignity; For this cause. besought I thee to abide at Ephesue^: 
for there were beasts to be fought with there; and the apostle 
had tried them, both tooth and paw\ So that I cannot wonder 
if our bishops say, nolo episcopari^ in good earnest; and if any 
of our Zarahs^ thrust forth a hasty hand, and be laid hold on^ 
and the scarlet thread cast about his finger, it is not strange if 
he draw back his hand, and refuse the primogenitor; choosing 
rather to lie hid in obscurity, quim mnctus purpura progredi^ as 
the great cardinal' wittily alludes. As in Crete new founded, so 
in England new restored, there must needs be many things 
wanting, and much amiss, not so easily to be supplied or 
amended. 

When the Lord turned again the captivity of Sion, they 
made their thankful acknowledgments, and said in the Psalm, 
The Lord hath done great things for us already, whereof we will 
be glad^. But then it follows immediately in the next verse, 
Turn again our captivity, O Lord, as the rivers in the south". It 
seems their captivity (I am sure ours) is still to turn again, even 
after it is returned. For there are relics of it still behind, and 
the sad eifects remain, (an age will hardly be able to efface 
them;) and, which li the saddest of all, we are still, I fear, in 
captivity to the same sins that occasioned that; and they are 
able to bring upon us ten thousand captivities, worse than the 
former. Plainly, there are riddles in our condition, (and whose 
heifer shall we plough with' to unfold them?) Returned and 



' Tunica punire inoleeU ; Juvekal. 
Sat. 8. 
" Vide Baron. Tom. 1. Ann. 6fi. n. 4. 
3 I Tim. i. 3. 
* 1 Cor. XV. 32. 



^ Genes. xxxviiL 28, 29. 

• Barun. Ep. ad Papam Clem, Vlfl, 

T. 7. 
7 Psal. cxxvi. 3. « Ver. 4. 

• Judff. xiv. 18. 
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not returned: restored, and yet not bo fully restored: — in fine, 
with them in the Psalm, We are like to them that dream*. 
With St. Peter", the good angel hath roused us, indeed, and our 
chains are fallen off: wo have bound on our sandals, and begin 
to find our legs again; and we are past the first and the second 
ward; but, methinks, the iron gate that leads to the city is not 
over apt to open to us of its own accord, so that we wist not 
well, if it be true and real, that is douQ by the angel; still apt to 
think we see a vision; still like to them that dream. We have 
Jerusalem (it is true) and the Hill of Sion in our eyes; yet 
many look back to Babel, and multitudes sit captives still by 
those waters, increasing them with their tears. If any have 
taken down their harps from those willows, they are not strung, 
nor well in tune; and we scai'ce find how to sing the Lord^s 
songs, even in our own laud. 

And, therefore, let me advise you now, in the close of all; 
give not over, but ply your devotions still; and whenever you 
sing in convertendo DominuB^ in the midst of those doxologies, 
forget not to insert one versicle of petition, Converter Domin^y 
conterte: turn again what remains of our captivity, and perfect 
our faint beginnings. Aye, that's the way, if we would succeed; 
Vota dahunt^ quw bella negavmit. For God will hear the prayers 
of his church, especially for his church; as he did those of David, 
Psalm cxxxii., Let thy priests be clothed with righteousness', 
that is the petition: and what saith the answer of God in a few 
verses after? (I myself) will clothe her priests — (with righteous- 
ness. Aye, and) with salvation < (too) — Let the saints shout for 
joy, saith the Psalmist: her saints, saith God, shall shout aloud 
for joy: so that there is more granted iif both parts than was 
asked. St. Paul knew well that this was the method ; and, 
therefore, before he took forth his son Titus, the great lesson of 
my text, he first imparts his apostolical benediction, ^^ To Titus, 
mine own son, grace, and mercy, and peace from God the father, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, our Saviour*.*" St. Chrysostom and 
Theophylact have observed it to my hand, that he bestows upon 
so great a bishop the same common blessing that ho is wont to 

* Teal. cxxvL 1. * Acts 3di. 7, &c. • Ver. 9. 

* Ver. IC. » Ver. 4. 
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give to all, {Tols TroXXot^, xal toU IStmrai^^) grace, and mercy, 
and peace : aye, and no man, as they go on, hath more need of 
it than he. Not of grace; for who hath more burthens to bear? 
more difficulties to go through with? Not of mercy; for who in 
greater danger of offending either God or man! Not of peace; 
having so many enemies on all sides, and so many troubles of 
every sort. Only St, Jerome adds, that here is no muliipliciier\ 
as in other apprecations*. Common Christians may have their 
peace multiplied. Peace within, and peace without ; peace with 
God, and peace with men, too; but Titus's peace is rine multipli- 
caiione. The bishops and governors of the Church must look for 
none, but peace with Heaven and their own consciences ; (and 
for that single pearl, like wise merchants, they sell all that they 
have';) as for the rest, "^E^wdev pi^dx^h ^bat is their lot^ and 
that is their motto too: they must look for fightings mihout. 
St. Paul, in that divine valedictory to the bishops of the province 
of Ephesus, (Acts xx.) though, as he saith, for the space of three 
years together he had not ceased to warn every one of them, 
night and day, with tears, (as knowing well both the burthen 
and the danger they stood under;) yet (a tender affection having 
never said enough) he resumes the argument, (verse 8,) *' Take 
heed to yourselves, and to all the flock ; for I know, that, after 
my departing, shall grievous wolves enter in amongst you (Avkoi 
ffapeh, he had almost said AvKavOptairoi^ mankind wolves*,) 
that will neither spare the flock nor you ; but, by a witty and 
compendious malice, attack the shepherd first, that the sheep may 
be scattered, and -so gleaned up at leisure. And, therefore, take 
heed to yourselves in the first place, in whose welfare that of the 
flock is so closely bound up." And yet, after all those caveats, 
and very seasonable advertisements, he cannot yet believe them 
safe, unless he leaves them under a better guard than his or their 
own: and, therefore, in fine, he kneels down and prays with 
them, and for them all, recommending them to God and to the 
word of his grace. And I know not where better to leave you, 
than in the practice and actual exercise of a duty so fairly recom- 
mended; and shall, therefore, desire you to turn your wearied 

> In locum. * 1 Pet. i. 2. 2 Pet. i. 2. > Matt xiii. 46. 

* 2 Cor. vii. 5. * Weet-Wolvea, Loups-garous. 
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eyes from me and lift them up to Heaven, (from whence every 
good and perfect gift descends,) to seek from thence the smoothing 
of all difficulties, the solving of all doubts, the calming of all 
animosities, and the uniting of all affections: and to beg of that 
Father of mercies, and God of all consolations, that he will 
(every day more and more) turn again our captivity, like the 
rivers in the south; that they who sow in tears may reap in joy: 
that he would send forth his good spirit to move upon the waters 
of our Massah and Meribah, to digest that chaos and confusion, 
and strife of opinions into one beautiful and harmonious com- 
posure; and, finally, that he, who, by the hand of his holy 
apostle, founded this church of Crete in Titus and his elders, in 
a meet and decent imparity and subordination, would maintain 
his own ordinance amongst us also, and justify his institutions to 
the utmost against all gainsayers ; that the rod of Aaron may 
again bud and blossom, and bring forth fruit amongst us; that 
his Urim and his Thummim may be with his holy ones ; that he 
would bless their substance, and accept the work of their hands, 
and smite through the loins of them that hate them, that they 
rise not again: that so there may never want a succession of 
holy bishops and priests to shine as lights in the ^orld, holding 
forth the word of life ; till we all come in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto that perfection 
and fulness of the everlasting kingdom : to the which, God in 
mercy bring us all, through the merits of his dear Son. To 
which most blessed Father and Son, with God the Holy Ghost, 
be ascribed by all the creatures in heaven and earth, blessing, 
honour, glory, and power, both now and for evermore. Amen. 

M6p€o GeS Bo^a. 
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LEX IGNEA; 

OB, 

THE SCHOOL OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 



A SERMON 

PREACHED BEFORE THE KING, OCT. IOtH, 166f>, AT THE SOLEMN FAST 
APPOINTED FOR THE LATE FIRE IN LONDON. 



When thy judgments are in the earthy the inhabitants of the world will learn 
righteousness, — Is^h zzvi. 9. 

This chapter with the two next before, and that which follows, 
are all four parts of the same prophetic sermon, (as appears by 
those words so often repeated in them, In that day^ fixing and 
determining all to the same epoch and period of time,) belong 
all to the same subject matter, that is, the destruction of Judah 
and Jerusalem, whether by the Babylonians, or Romans, or both. 
So that the earth (or as we may rather translate, the land, or 
the country) wasted, and utterly spoiled and turned upside down, 
chap. xxiv. ver. 1 and 3, is doubtless the land of Jewry: and 
the world that languisheth and fadeth away, ver. 4, of that 
chapter, not much wider ; that, and the neighbouring regions, 
with whom the Jews had commerce and intercourse of peace and 
war, Moab, and Egypt, and Babylon, in a word, the Jewish 
world; (for so both the Hebrew and Greek words* usually trans- 
lated the Earth and the World, are often in scripture-language 
contracted and limited by the matter in hand:) and, conse- 
quently, the city of confusion, which is broken down, a city 
turned chaos again, as the Hebrew imports, chap. xxiv. 10; — the 

^ Sli^ et !?3n 4 r5 et 17 olKovfUmj : 
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city turned into a heap, or a ruin ; nay, in tumtdum^ as the vulgar 
Latin, or els %ci)/^a, as LXX. translate it, into one great sepulchre 
to itself, buried in its own rubbish, chap. xxv. 2; — the lofty city 
laid low, even to the ground, and abased in the very dust, chap, 
xxvi. 5 ; — the city desolate and forsaken, and left wilderness and 
desert all over, chap, xxvii. 10, are but so many variations of 
the phrase, and signify all the same thing, the burning of Jerusa- 
lem by Nebuchadnezzar, or Titus, or (as some will have it) by 
both. 

This sad devastation the prophet first beholds in specula pro- 
pheticOy sees it from far in his prophetic telescope, as clearly and 
distinctly as if it were before his eyes, and describes it here and 
there the whole sermon throughout, but chiefly, chap. xxiv. in so 
lofty a language, that many have mistaken it for the end of the 
world, and the consummation of all things. But then, to sweeten 
so sad a theme, he assures them, it shall not be a IlavtoXeOplay 
€bd will not make a final end now: no, '^ a remnant shall be left, 
as the shaking of an olive-tree, and as the gleaning grapes, 
when the vintage is done;" chap. xxiv. 13. Nor shall they be 
only preserved, but restored too: "The Lord God will in time 
wipe away every tear from off all faces, and at last swallow up 
this death too in victory;" chap. xxv. 8. He will turn their 
captivities, and rebuild their city and their temple too; and all 
this shall be as it were life from the dead^ as the apostle calls it, 
so miraculous a re-establishment, at a juncture so improbable 
when they are destroyed out of all ken of recovery, that it shall 
be a kind of resurrection; and so like the great one, that it is 
described in the very proper phrases of that, both by the other 
prophets* and by ours too a little below the text, "Thy dead 
shall live again ; my dead bodies shall arise : awake and sing, ye 
that dwell in the dust", &c." And then (which is of nearest con- 
cern to us, and to our present business) the prophet directs the 
remnant that should escape how to behave themselves under so 
great a desolation ; and he contrives his directions into a three- 
fold song (that they may be the better remarked and remembered) 
tuned and fitted to the three great moments of the event. 

The first, to the time of the ruin itself, chap, xxiv., where, 

> Rom, 3U. 16. « Ezek, xxxviL Dan. xil * Ver. 19. 
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having set before their eyes the sad prospect of the holy city, and 
house of God in flames ; when thus it shall bo in the midst of the 
land, saith he, there shall be a remnant, and they shall lift up 
theii* voice, and sing for the majesty of the Lord, saying. Glorify 
ye the Lord in the fires, (verse 15.) And this is H^n^ W a song 
of praise. 

The second is JybV^ Tt& a song of degrees or ascensions, 
fitted to the tirhe of their return, when all shall be restored and 
rebuilt again ; and that we have, chap, xxvii. 2 : "In that day 
sing ye unto her ; a vineyard of red wine : I the Lord do keep it ; 
I will water it every moment ; lest any hurt it, I will keep it 
night and day." 

The third, (of which my text is a principal strain,) belongs 
to the whole middle interval between the ruin and the restoration, 
in this twenty-sixth chapter. " In that day shall this song be 
sung in the land of Judah : We have a strong city; salvation 
will God appoint for walls and bulwarks, fcc.**^ As if he had said, 
though our city be ruined, yet God is still our dwelling place ; 
our fortresses dismantled, and thrown down, but salvation will he 
appoint us for walls][and bulwarks ; our temples in the dust, but 
Grod will be tons himself as a little sanctuary*. And this is 
b'^ytfD Tiff a song to give instruction, teaching them, and in theni 
us, how to demean ourselves while the calamity lies upon us ; that 
IS, to make God our refuge, ver. 4; to wait for Him in the way of 
his judgments, ver. 8, — and in this, ver. 9, earnestly to desire 
Him from the very soul in the night (in the darkest and blackest 
of the affliction,) to seek Him early, when it begins to dawn 
towards a better condition ; and, in the mean time, as it is in the 
text, to improve all this severe discipline, as He intends it, for 
the advancing us in the knowledge of Him, and of ourselves, and 
of our whole duty; For when tJiy judgments are in the earthy the 
inhabitants of the world will learn righteousness. 

A text, you see, that supposeth judgments in the earth, or 
upon a land, (as its occasions) and so suitable to our sad con- 
dition : a text, too, that proposeth our learning as its end and 

design, and so suitable (one would think) to our inclination too. 

The character and genius of the age we live in is learned: tho 

^ Ezek. xi. 16. 
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pretence at this day so high, and so universal, that he is nobody 
now, who hath not a new system of the world, a new hypothesis 
in nature, a new model of government, a new scheme of Code's 
decrees, and the greatest depths in theology. We are many of us 
acute philosophers (that must not be disputed us); most of us 
grand politics and statesmen too ; all of us (without exception) 

deep divines : will needs be wiser than our neighbours, but 

however wiser than our teachers and governors, if not wiser than 
God himself. A kind of moral rickets, that swells and puflfe up 
the head, while the whole inner man of the heart wastes and 
dwindles. For like the silly women*, disciples to the old Gnos- 
tics, while we are thus ever learning, (pretending to great heights 
and proficiencies,) we come never to the knowledge of the truth 
(the truth which is according unto godliness) : in fine, amongst 
so many learners, they are but few that learn righteousness: — 
and, therefore, God himself here opens us a school ; erects a 
severe discipline in the textj brings forth his feridaa when 
nothing else will serve the turn. For He hath indeed four 
schools, or rather four distinct forms and classes in the same 
great school of righteousness ; the last only (that of his judg- 
ments) expressed in the text, but the rest too supposed at least, 
or covertly implied. 

For whether we look upon the latter clause of the proposition. 
The inhabitants of the world will learn, — ^we find ourselves there 
under a double formality ; as learners, and as inhabiters. As learn- 
ers first, and so endued with faculties of reason ; powers of a soul, 
capable of learning what is to be learned ; stamped and possessed 
with first principles, and common notions, which, deeply searched 
and duly improved and cultivated, might teach us much of 
righteousness : and this is schola cordis in domo interioriy the 
school of the heart, God's first school in the little world within 
us. Secondly, as inhabitants of the great world, which is God's 
school too, as well as his temple, full of doctrines and instruc- 
tions ; schola orbis, in which He takes us forth continual lessons 
of righteousness. — Seqm ipsum inculcat, et offert^ ut bene cognosd 
possit ; and that both from the natural world and from the politi- 
cal, whether schola regni, or schola ecclesiw. Or, if we return to 

» 2 Tim. iii. 6, 7- 
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the former branch of the text, When thy judgments are tn the 
earth. This when they are^ supposeth another time, when they 
are not in the earth, and that time is the time of love* (as the 
prophet speaks), the season of mercy. So that, thirdly, here is 
schola misericordiarum^ the school of God's tender mercies invit- 
ing us, gently leading, and drawing ns with the cords of a man', 
with the bands of love. And lastly when nothing else will serve, 
here is schola judiciorum^ the school of God'*s severe judgments, 
driving us to repentance, and compelling us to come in 
and learn righteousness. A provision (you see) every way 
sufficient, and abundant for our learning, were not we wanting to 
ourselves. 

But alas ! we may run by the text, and easily read in it 
these three things, as so many very natural deductions and 
emanations from it. First, our own ignorance and stupidity; 
born like a wild ass'^s colt, as Zophar speaks'; and then to our 
natural, we add affected ignorance too : so that we are much to 
seek, and to learn righteousness, it must be taught us. Secondly, 
God's infinite and inexpressible grace and mercy to us; that 
when we had blurred the original, defaced the first traces of 
righteousness upon our souls. He was pleased to provide expe- 
dients to teach it us again the second time, that we might be 
renewed unto knowledge after the image of Him that created us 
in righteousness, as the apostle speaks*. And thirdly, our indo- 
eible and unteachable humour, our foul and shameful non- 
proficiency under so plentiful a grace. For though the text 
speaks of our learning righteousness, when God's judgments are 
upon us ; yet (if the appearances of the world abroad suggested 
nothing to the contrary) it is introduced here in the text too, as 
the effect of the last form in God's school, in exclusion of all 
the former as ineffectual ; his utmost method not to be used but 
at a pinch, when all the rest are baffled, and prove improsperous 
upon us. And then it is expressed in the original, and learned 
versions, with so many limitations and abatements (as we shall 
see by and by), that we may well give it up as the sum and 
upshot of all, that our All-merciful God omits no means or 

* Ezek. xvi. 8. * Hos. xi. 4. ■ Job xi. 12. 

* CoL iii. 10. Ephes. iv. 24. 
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xnetjiods of our improvement ; but we (supinely negligent, and 
prodigiously stubborn as we are) render tbem all ineffectual. 

That we may do so no longer, but rather make good the 
profession, with which we have dared to appear this day before 
God, of humbling ourselves under his Almighty Hand ; let us, 
before we pass on any further, lift up our hands and our hearts 
to Him in the heavens, beseeching Him by the power of his 
mighty grace so to sanctify to us all, both tlie sense of his 
present judgment, and all our meditations and discourses there- 
upon, that by all wo may be promoted in learning righte- 
ousness. 

The inMbitants of the world wiU learn righteousness or 
jxistice: What is that! Is there such a thing in the world? 
Or is it a name only, and a glorious pretence \ Is it not only 
another word for interest or utility, and so nothing just but what 
is profitable; Carncades^s infamous assertion^ retrieved and 
owned with open facefby Christians? Is it not the taking of a 
party, or the espousing of a faction, and appearing for it with 
heat and animosity ; and a savage condemning and destroying 
all that are not of it ? Is it not the profession to believe such a 
system of opinions, what life soever is consequent thereupon ? 
An airy invisible righteousness, that never embodies or appear^ 
in our actions, but hovers in the clouds, in speculations and 
&ncies, where no man can find it ? 

The truth is, there is no piece of unrighteousness more 
common in the world than thus to weigh justice itself in an 
unjust balance ; while every one contrives his hypothesis, so as 
to salve the phenomena, so declares his notion, as may best suit 
and comport with his own unrighteous practices. But the 
righteousness we are to learn in God'^s school, must not be a 
self-chosen righteousness : we must not pay God our Sovereign 
the tribute of our obedience in coin of our own stamping ; it 
must be such as will abide the touchstone of his Word, and the 
balance of his sanctuary. To make short, righteousness or 
justice, though elsewhere a single virtue, yet here it is virtually 
all : — SvWtj^Brjv iraa aperi] eVrt, and, said the prophet, and 
the philosopher after him, 'Oi; fjuipos aperfj^y aW' oXtj aperri 
* F. Lactakt. lib, v. 
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i(rTtv^ pot (i part, but ^U virtue : and so often, both iu Scripture 
and the Fathers, comprehensively all religion, the whole duty of 
|iian, 4 T«v evToK&v ^KifKr^pioaLSy saith St. Chrysostom * : 
Omnes tirtutum q^ecies uno justiticp nomine^ saith St. Jerome. 
Not a particular star, nor a single constellation, but a whole 
heaven of virtues, an entire globe of moral and Christian per- 
fections ; an universal rectitude of the will, conforming us in all 
points to God's righteous law, the rule of our righteousness', or 
if you will in two words, it is Suum cuique^ to give every one his 
due; Suum Deo first, and then Suum proximo; give God his 
due, and your neighbour too : these are the integral parts of it. 
So that righteousness, as the great rule of it, hath two tables, or, 
if you will, two hemispheres, the upper and the nether : both so 
vast, that >ye cannot measure them in a span (the span of time 
allotted me) ; I shall therefore contract them to the occasion, 
and give you only some of those particular lessons of righteous- 
ness, which this present judgment of God upon our land seemi^ 
most clearly to take us forth, both into relation to God himself, 
and to our neighbours; and then call you and myself to a 
serious scrutiny, how well we have learned them, and so an 
end. 

And first, we begin (as we ought) in giving God his due ; in 
rendering to God the things that are God's. To limit this wide 
universality too, and render it more proper and peculiar, we may 
reduce all to that first of Isaiah's three songs mentioned at the 
beginning. Glorify ye the Lord in the fires^ ; giving Him upon 
this sad occasion the glory of that great trinity of his attributes ; 
the glory of his power and majesty ; the glory of his justice 
and equity ; the glory of his goodness and mercy. 

Give Him the glory of his power and greatness ; which the 
prophet calls " Singing for the majesty of the Lord," chap, 
xxiv. 15, or " Beholding the majesty of the Lord, when his hand 
is lifted up,'' in the verse after my text. How great and glorious 
our God is, who is in himself incomprehensible, appears best by 
the glorious greatness of his works. If He builds, it is a world, 
heaven and earth, and the fulness of both. If He gives, it is his 
only Son out of his bosom, the brightness of his glory, and the 

* TuEOoy. EthUs. v. • Horn. 12 in St, Mait. • Chap. xxiv. 15. 
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express image of his person. If He rewards, it is a crowp, it is 
a whole heaven of glories. If He be angry, He sends a deluge ; 
opens the cataracts of heaven above, and breaks up the fountains 
of the great deep below, and pours forth whole floods of ven- 
geance: or else He rains down hell out of heaven, and in a 
moment turns a land like a garden of God into a dead sea, and 
a lake of brimstone^ If He discover himself by any overt 
expression of his power, though the intention be mere mercy and 
loving kindness, mortality shrinks from it, and cannot bear it. 
When his glory descends on Mount Sinai, the people remove, 
and stand afar off, and — '* Let not God speak with us (say they) 
lest wc die* :" and ** Depart from me, O Lord,^ saith St. Peter, 
amazed at that miraculous draught of fishes'. How much more 
should the inhabitants of the world tremble before Him, when 
bis great and sore judgments are in the earth r tremble, thou 
earth, at the presence of God * (saith the Psalmist) even when He 
improves the hard rock into a springing well : much more when 
a fruitful land He turns into barrenness^, or a stately city into 
ashes, for the wickedness of them that dwell therein. I am 
horribly afraid, saith David, for the ungodly that forsake thy 
law'; and I exceedingly fear and quake', said Moses, at the 
giving of it : but when our Lord shall come again to require it, 
the powers of Heaven shall be shaken too' ; the angels them- 
selves, (as St. Chrysostom interprets,) though pure and innocent 
creatures, shall tremble (ffpi^ova-i) to see the severity of that 
judgment*. How much rather ought we, wretched creatures 
that we are, conscious to ourselves of dust and sin, to tremble 
and quake at the wrath of this dread Lord of the universe ; at 
whose voice alone, the great emperor Caligula runs under the 
bed"; and the mighty Belshazzar^s loins are loosed, and his 
knees knock one against another, when God but writes bitter 
things against him on the wall". 

It were a vain affectation, to attempt a description of the 
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greatness of our late horrible devastation. This were to be 
Ambitiosus in malis^ to chew over all our wormwood and our gall 
again : this were Rogum ascipolire^ which the xii. tables forbad, 
to carve and paint the wood of our funeral pile. I shall onlj 
call back your thoughts to stand with me upon the prospect of 
that horrid theatre of the Divine judgments, and say. Come 
hither, and behold the works of the Lord, what desolation He 
hath made in the earth^ ; — ^and then who will not join with me 
to say, upon so convincing on occasion. We humble ourselves 
under the Almighty hand of God, the Lord of all the world ; 
we adore his power and majesty in lowly prostrations, before 
whom all the nations of the world are as a drop of the bucket ; 
the globe of the earth, as the small dust of the balance ; and who 
taketh up the isles (even our Great Britains too, as we call 
them) as a very little thing". Great and marvellous are thy 
Works, O Lord God Almighty ! Who would not fear thee, 
and glorify thy name, when thy judgments are thus manifest" ? 
Thou hast brought them down that dwell on high, and laid the 
lofty city low, even to the ground ; the joyous city of our solem- 
nities, the royal chamber, the emporium of the world, the mart 
of nations, the very top-gallant of our glory, in the dust. Even 
so. Holy Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight*. We say 
not to our God, What doest thou ? Wherefore hath the Lord 
done thus to this great city ? We reply not, — we answer not 
again : The Lord hath spoken ; let all the earth keep silence 
before him. We acknowledge thy hand in it, O our God; we 
submit to thy good pleasure in it ; we wait for thy comfort, and 
thy salvation in it. We meekly kiss the rod that strikes us : 
with dying Jacob we desire to worship iirl ro axpoy rr}^ pdfiSov^ 
with perfect resignation, as we are able, leaning and reposing 
upon the top of this thy severe rod *. For shall we receive good 
at the hand of our God, and shall we not receive evil' ? It is the 
same blessed hand that distributes and strikes ; and with equal 
reverence and affection we adore it, whether He opens it wide in 
bounty, or contracts it close in severity: the one the Divine 
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rhetoric to persuade us to learn righteousness, the other his more 
irrefragable logic, to convince and constrain us. And, therefore, 
yre charge not our Maker foolishly; but meekly accept the 
punishment of pur iniquity. And having thus adored his power 
(which was the first,) we go on in the next place to acknowledge 
bis justice too; saying, with holy David, Righteous art thou, 
Lord, and just are thy judgments* : — the second part of 
6od'*s due. 

Give Him the glory of his justice, also ; and, if you learn no 
other righteousness in his school, at least learn this, and frankly 
confess it too. For though God's judgments may be secret, yet 
they cannot bo unjust: like the great deep, indeed, an abyss 
unfathomable': but, though we have no plumb-line of reason 
that can reach it, our faith assures us, there is justice at tho 
bottom. Clouds and darkness are round about Him', saith tho 
Psalmist ; but, as it follows, righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation of his throne : so much we may easily discern through 
all the veils and curtains that envelop Him, that justice stands 
always fast by his judgment seat. And, therefore, though it bo 
a nice and a delicate point to assign the particular sins, for which 
God hath thus sorely ai&icted us ; yet must we declare (as we 
are warranted by sacred authority*) that God hath laid his heavy 
judgment upon us all, as an evidence of liis displeasure for our 
sins in general. 

Not to engage in that common theme ; we may clear it a 
little by the light of our own fires (the particular instrument of 
our calamity) in two or three reflections upon that. God spake 
his righteous law at first out of the midst of tho fire, Exod. xix. 
18. And He shall appear from heaven again in flaming fire, 
taking vengeance on them that obey it notS saith the apostle. 
Now, as the prophet Amos argues, from another circumstance of 
terror wherewith the law was given, the sound of the trumpet, 
the first trumpet certainly wo ever heard of in any record in the 
world, as the last trumpet (the apostle tells us) shall be that of 
the archangel to summon us to account for it*, '^ Shall a trumpet 
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be blown (and so, say I, shall a fire be kindled) in the citj (nay, 
a whole city become but one great fire) and the people not be 
afraid'; shall we not reflect upon our own guiltiness before God, 
who came at first with a fiery law in his right hand to teach us our 
duty', and shall come again at last with fiery indignation at his 
left, to devour all those that perform it not*.'^ Again, fire and 
water are the two great instruments of God's double vengeance 
upon the world of the ungodly : the one long since past recorded 
for our instruction ; the other yet to come, the matter (it ought 
to be, I am sure,) of our continual terror. The world that then 
was, perished by water, (saith St. Peter,) and the world that is 
now, is reserve4 unto fire^: in the mean time, fire and water, 
things of commonest use with us, are also the standing metaphors 
almost in every verse of Scripture, to express God'^s judgments 
of all sorts. Is it not on purpose to remind us, whenever wo 
hear the sound, or make use of the things, or feel the smart of 
either, to reflect upon the heavy wrath of God against sin in his 
so solemn expressions of it! Once more, fire is the tyrant in 
nature, the king of the elements, the mighty Nimrod in the 
material world. God hath given us this active creature for our 
servant, and we degrade him to the meanest offices, to tho 
drudgery of the kitchen, and tho labour of the furnace. But 
God can enfranchise him when He pleases, and let him loose upon 
us ; and for our sins, of an useful servant, make him to us a 
rigorous and a tyrannical master. You saw him the Qther day, 
when he escaped from all your restraints, mocked all your resist- 
ance, scorned the limits you would have set him : — winged with 
our guilt, he flow triumphant over our proudest heights, waving 
bis curled head, seeming to repeat us that lesson which holy 
St. Austin taught us long since. That the inferior creatures serve 
us men, only that we may serve Him, who made both us and 
them too. If we rebel against Heaven, ^weiaroKefir^aeL o 
K6<T^o% saith the wise man. The world shall rise in arms upon 
us, and fight with Him against the unwise \ Even the holy fires 
of the altar too, though kindled from heaven on purpose to pro- 
pitiate an angry Deity, proved often, through men's provocations, 

" Amos iii a * DeuU zxziii. 2. • Ilcb. x. 27. 
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the instruments of bis fury: the raercy-seat became the arsenal 
of vengeance, and from the presence of God himself went forth 
those flames that devoured his adversaries ! And all to teach us 
this lesson, That it is sin puts the thunder into God's hand, and 
turns flames of love into a consuming fire. 

And therefore dream no longer of grenadoes or fire-balls, or 
the rest of those witty mischiefs ; search no more for boutefieus 
or incendiaires^ Dutch or French: the Dutch intemperance, and 
the French pride and vanity, and the rest of their sins we are so 
fond of, are infinitely more dangerous to us than the enmity of 
either nation; for these make God our enemy too. Or, if you 
will needs find out the incendiary, look not abroad : IntiLs hostis^ 
intus pericidum, saith St. Jerome. Turn your eyes inward into 
your own bosoms; there lurks the great make-bate, the grand 
boutefieu between heaven and us. Trouble not yourselves with 
planetary aspects, or great conjunctions ; but for your own oppo- 
sitions, direct and diametrical to God and his holy law. Fear 
not the signs of heaven, but the sins on earth, which hath made 
a separation between you and your God. It is injurious to the 
sweet influences of the stars, to charge them with such dire 
effects, as wars, and pestilences, and conflagrations: Vimnw 
justitiw opera hwc, sunt (saith the Father) et humanw injustitiw. 
These are the products of God^s righteousness upon our unright- 
eousness. Wherefore glorify we God in these our fires, saying 
with the. prophet. Righteousness belongeth to thee, O Lord, but 
unto us confusion of faces, as it is this day, because of our mani- 
fold trespasses that we have trespassed against thee^ 

If yet it be expected I should be more particular, in assigning 
the very sins that have occasioned this heavy judgment, it is a 
slippery place, and hard to keep firm footing in it. The myste- 
rious text of God's holy providence (as I said before) is dark 
and obscure ; and so much the more, because there are so many 
interpreters, (for though there be no infallible judge of the sense 
of it, yet all fingers itch to be doing,) their conjecture so various 
and full of contradiction, so tincted and debauched with private 
prejudice, that they do but crTpe^ovv, wrest it unskilfully, as 
they do the other holy text, convertunt in mentem suam (as the 
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Ethiopic turns that place in St. Peter), torture, and torment it, 
till it confess their own sensed As for the many spiteful and 
unrighteous glosses upon the sad text of our present calamity (on 
which every faction amongst us hath a revelation, hath an inter- 
pretation); I will not mention, much less imitate- them. Justus 
accusator sui*^ saith the wise man. It is a righteous thing for 
every man to suspect himself, to look first into the plague of his 
own heart, and to be ready to say with the disciples, Master, is 
it not I ! We are all over-apt to charge one another foolishly 
enough; to take St. PeteFs counsel, l^ews aoi^ to be kind and 
favourable to ourselves in our interpretations and censures ; but 
God, methinks, at present seems to accuse us all. 

When a judgment is particular and reacheth but a few, we 
have a savage promptness in condemning the sufferers, with. This 
is God'^s just judgment for such a thing, which we, it seems, like 
not, though perhaps God himself doth. So long as the thunder- 
bolt flies over our own heads, we hug ourselves, and all is well; it 
is our dear pastime, and a high voluptuousness to sit and censure 
others, and flatter ourselves that we are more righteous than 
they. To meet with this ill-humour, God hath reached us now 
an universal stroke that comes home to every man: so that it is 
as our prophet states it, in the beginning of this sermon, As with 
the prince and the priest, (for V12 is both) so with the people; 
as with the master and the mistress, so with the servant; as with 
the buyer, and the borrower, so with the seller and the lender'. 
In fine, he is no Englishman that feels not this blow: and, 
therefore, as the judgment is universal, let us give glory to God, 
and confess, that the sin is so too; saying with the good Nehe- 
miah, Thou art just, O God, in all that is brought upon us ; on 
our king, and on our princes; on our priests, and on our pro- 
phets ; on our fathers, and on all thy people; for Thou hast done 
right, but we have all done wickedly*. God give us grace to 
take every one the shame that belongs properly to himself, and 
to join heartily together in a full chorus at the last, repeating 
that excellent exomologesis of holy David, with which I began 
this point, and shall now conclude it, — " Righteous art thou, O 
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Lord, and just aro thy judgments." But there is another jei 
{)ehind — 

Lastly, Give God the glory of his mercy too*; that must in 
nowise be forgotten. It is the privilege and prerogative of 
mercy, that it mixeth itself in all Qod^s works; even in justice 
itself too. He sendeth forth lightnings with the rain, (saith the 
Psalmist,) He bringeth the winds out of his treasuries'. Strange 
furniture, one would think, for a treasury, storms and tempest ! 
But there is so very much ot mercy even in God'*s judgments too, 
that they also deserve a place amongst his treasures, aye, and 
amongst ours too. For He licenseth not a wind, or a storm, lets 
not fly a flash of lightning, or a ball of fire, but a mercy goes 
along with it ; comes flying to us (if we miss it not by our 
negligence or inadvertency) upon the wings of that wind; and 
discovers itself to us even by the light of those fires. And, 
therefore, turn not away your eyes in horror, but study the late 
conflagration: and even in the dust and ashes of our city, if we 
sift and examine theni well, we may find rich treasures of mercy 
hidden. 

1. Mercy, first, that God spared and preserved us so long.' 
For without his divine manutenency, our strongest fabrics had 
fallen immediately upon their very builders ; He that made all 
things at first, by preserving makes them still; now makes theni 
every moment; and for his wilFs sake alone they were and are 
created. He carries nature always in his bosom, fostering and 
cherishing her; and that not only as she came out of his own 
hand, and bears the impresses of his infinite wisdom and power; 
but as we have transformed and disguised her by our petty skill; 
as she is fettered and shackled by our silly artifices : even the 
world of fancy too, the poor attempts and bunglings of art, our 
houses of dirt and clay (which we call palaces and so please 
ourselves in) would quickly fall asunder, and moulder all into 
the dust they consist of, did not an Almighty hand uphold them. 
If He keep not the house and the city, in vain the builder builds, 
and the watchman wakes, and the sentinel stands perdu. And, 
therefore, give we Him the glory of his mercy, saying. Thanks be 

^ S. Ambrose. Sue jure omnibus Dei operibus superingreditur et supematat. 
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to the Lord, who so long showed us marvellous great kindness*, 
1 say not, with the psalm, in a strong city (though the strongest 
without Him is weakness) but in a very weak one: a city in the 
meanness of the materials, the oldness of the buildings, the 
straitness of some streets, the ill situations of others, and many 
like inconveniences, so exposed to this dismal accident, that it 
must needs have been long since in ashes, had not his miraculous 
mercy preserved it, who, so long as He pleaseth, (and that is just 
so long as we please Him,) continues the fire to us useful and 
safe, serviceable and yet innocent, with as much ease as He lays 
it asleep and quiet in the bosom of a flint. 

2. Mercy again, that He afflicts us at all ; that we are yet in 
His school"; that He hath not quite given us over, and turned us 
out as unteachable and incorrigible. Felix cui Deus dignatur 
trasci'^ saith TertuUian ; in David's language. Blessed is the man 
whom thou chastenest, O Lord, and teachost him in thy law ; 
sendest him thy judgments, and learnest him thy righteousness. 
But to sin, and not be punished, is the sorest punishment of all, 
saith St. Chrysostom. Dimisit eos secundum desideria cordis^ He 
suffered them to walk after their own hearts' lusts — ^that is a 
dreadful portion : let them alone, why should they be stricken 
any more*? That is the prosperity of fools that destroys them% 
as Solomon ; or as David phraseth it. This is for God to rain 
snares upon the ungodly ^ : a horrible tempest indeed, as he there 
calls it, and worse than the fire and brimstone in the same verse. 

3. Mercy, too, that Ho afflicts us himself, keeps us still under 
His own discipline, and hath not yet given us over unto the will 
of our adversaries. The hand of an enemy poisons the wound : 
his malice or his insolence doubles and trebles the vexation. 
The malignity of the instrument may envenom a scratch into a 
gangrene. But the blessed hand of God, even when it strikes, 
drops balsam. His very rods are bound up in silk and softness, 
and dipt beforehand in balm : He wounds that He may heal, and 
in wounding heals : Una eademque manus vulntis cpemqiie-^Sind 
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therefore may we never be beaten by tlie hand of a cruel and 
insulting slave; but let our righteous Lord himself smite us\ 
and it shall be a kindness ; let Him correct us, and it shall bo an 
excellent oil. O let us still fall into the hands of God (for great 
are His mercies,) but let us not fall into the hands of men*. 

4. Mercy, lastly, in the degree of the affliction ; that He hath 
punished us less than our iniquities deserve; afflicted us in 
measure ; corrected us in judgment, not in his fury, for then we 
had been utterly brought to nothing : that we have had our lives 
for a prey, and are so many firebrands plucked out of the burning. 
And, therefore, why should a living man complain ? Say we 
rather as Abraham did in the case of Sodom, when he had that 
horrible scene of vengeance now in his eye, we are but dust and 
ashes". Not only dust in the course of ordinary frailty, but 
ashes too in the merit of a far sharper doom ; deserve that Qod 
should bring us to dust, nay, even turn us to ashes too as our 
houses. It is of the Lord's mercies that we ourselves also are 
not consumed, because His compassions fail not*; that any part 
of our city is still remaining ; that God hath left us yet a holy 
place to assemble in, solemnly to acknowledge (as we do this 
day) His most miraculous mercy : that when all our wit was 
puzzled, and all our industry tired out, when the wind was at the 
highest, and the fire at the hottest, and all our hopes were now giv- 
ing up the ghost, then He, whose season is our greatest extremity. 
He, who stayeth His rough wind in the day of the east wind*, as 
it is in the next chapter ; He, who alone sets bounds to the rage 
of the waters, restrained also on the sudden the fury of this 
other merciless and unruly element, by the interposition of his 
almighty hucusqiie^ hitherto shalt thou go, and no further. Aye, 
this deserves, indeed, to be the matter of a song : joy in the Lord 
upon so great an occasion, upon so noble an experience, sits not 
unhandsome on the brow of so sad a day as this is. It shall be 
said in that day, (saith our prophet, and let us all say it ; say it 
with triumph and jubilee too,) Lo, this is our God, wo have 
waited for Him, and He hath saved us ; this is the Lord, we will 
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be glad, and rejoice in his salvation \ The third and last part 
(we shall mention) of God's due, the glory of His mercy. 

And now having thus cleared and secured the fountain of 
righteousness, in the discharge of some part of our duty to God, 
(where regularly it must begin ;) it remains, Ut ducatu/r rimes 
justiticB de fonte pietatis^ as St. Gregory speaks : it must not be 
a fountain sealed or shut up within itself: (religion- is not, as 
some would have it, a supersedeas to common honesty ; the per^ 
forming our duty towards God, no discharge of our duty to man :) 
in the next place it should run down like a river', in mighty 
streams of righteousness to all our neighbours round about us ; 
the other great branch, the second table, or (if you will,) the 
other hemisphere in this great globe of righteousness. And here, 
Ecce novas Hyadas^ aliumque Oriona — so many new asterisms 
and constellations of virtues appear, that the time will not give 
leave to number them, or call them all by their names. I can 
only touch lightly the greater circles, some of the more compre- 
hensive lines and measures of them, in these few generals, and so 
pass on. 

1. It is righteousness indefinitely, first, and so universally. 
So that it will not be sufficient to take forth some part of it in 
God'^s school, a line or two, it may be, of our great lesson, and 
neglect the rest ; to study some one page or paragraph, and tear 
all the book besides ; to break the tables (to far worse effect 
than Moses did) and content ourselves with some sorry frag- 
ment : no, whatever goes under the common style of universal 
justice ; whatever falls within the large bosom of that compre- 
hensive epitome, into which our Lord himself abridged the law 
and the pi'ophets. All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do even so to them'; whatever comes within 
compass of that 1/6/^09 ffacriXiKos^ as St. James calls it, the royal 
law*^ (the latter part of the holy institutes, the other tome of 
the Christian pandects, the second great commandment like the 
first, as our Saviour styles it,) Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself; even all the offices and instances of duty between man 
and man; (reverence and obedience to our superiors; courtesy 
* Chap. XXV. 9. * Jam. ii. 8. 
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and liumanity to our equals ; kindnosa and condescension to our 
inferiors ; gratitude and thankfulness to our benefactors ; justice 
and upright dealing towards all ; truth in our words, and faith- 
fulness in our trusts, and constancy to our promises, and candour, 
and sincerity and honesty in all our actions : and yet further and 
higher, for it is a righteousness improved and heightened, or at 
least interpreted by our Lord into love, and so obligeth us beyond 
the strict measures of common justice, and not only renders what 
is legally due, ;but gives and forgives beyond it ;) equity and 
moderation to those that are any ways obnoxious to us ; mildness 
and gentleness to those that have any way offended us ; sym- 
pathy and compassion towards them that suffer; mercy and 
bounty to them that need; goodness and peaceableness, and 
charity to all the world : these are all parts of this great lesson, 
and whatever else may help to denominate us the righteous 
nation that keepeth the truth, (as it is in the second verse of 
this chapter,) or the city in which dwells righteousness. 

2. But then as it is righteousness indefinitely, the command- 
ment exceeding broad*, as David speaks, wide in the extension ; 
so it is also as deep in the intention, it is righteousness internally 
and spiritually too ; as being a righteousness taught us by God's, 
and not by man's, judgments only, and consequently must have 
an effect proportionable : it is When thy judgments are in the 
earthy men will learn. — As the Jews, while their fear towards 
God was taught them by the precepts of men, drew near to Him, 
and honoured Him with their mouth only, but removed their 
hearts far away from Him, Isai. xxix. 13; upon the same 
ground, our righteousness will never exceed the righteousness of 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ; must needs prove noise and 
appearance only, a mere and vain semblance, if we learn it in no 
higher school than man's : take it forth from the twelve tables 
only, not from the two, and have no other tutor in it than Solon, 
or Lycurgus, or Justinian. For the derivation can return no 
higher than the fountain-head ; and what is taught us only by 
the statutes of Omri, or at Caesar's judgment-seat, will never 
come up to what the perfect law of God requires. While we 
are under this lower and external discipline only, if we can but 

^ Tsm. cxix. 96. 
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skulk and shift, and play least in sight, and seem to be righteous, 
though we are not so; recti in curidj though not upright in 
heai*t : or if we be discovered and impleaded too, if we can, 
whether by power or artifice, break through the venerable cob- 
web, and run under the miserable shelter of a temporal indemnity 
at these lower bars ; why all is well ; with Solomon's wanton * 
we wipe our mouths, and are suddenly very virgins again, not 
only safe, but innocent too. But, though human laws exact only 
outward compliances, assume not to themselves to judge tha 
heart, because they cannot discern it, nor take cognizance of 
secret thoughts and purposes, further than they are declared by 
overt acts ; yet Ood is a spirit, and a discemer of the inmost 
thoughts and intentions ; and His law spiritual too, and given to 
the spirit ; and the righteousness taught in His school is not a 
carcass, nor an outside only, but a living soul, and a spirit of 
righteousness : and by consequence it stays not in the outward 
act, (the proper object of human laws and provisions ;) restrains 
not only open violences (such as the judgment-seat of man 
condemns, and the scaffold or the gibbet take notice of;) not 
only smoothes and polishes the outside garb, to render that 
plausible in the eyes of the world : but goes yet further and 
deeper, even to the heart ; composeth the whole inner man too, 
and labours to approve that to the righteous Judge, who sees not 
as man sees ; and, in fine, calls us up to that glorious height of 
the primitive Christians in Justin Martyr, who obeyed indeed 
the municipal laws of their country, but outlived them too, and 
surmounted them far, To^s Bioi^ ISCois vik&vtcs rou9 vofiov^^ as 
he speaks ; they contented not themselves with so scant measures, 
but flew a higher and a nobler pitch, aiming at a more refined 
and perfect righteousness, the worthy effect of God's judgments, 
and not of man's only ; taught in His school alone, and not at our 
tribunals. And then, 

Lastly. It is righteousness positively, and affirmatively too. 
For though the decalogue is almost all over negative in the style 
and form of it ; yet, our Lord, by reducing all the precepts of it to 
one affirmative (love), and also by his affirmative glosses or 
additions to it in his sermon on the mount, seems to have autho- 
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rized the rule of their exposition, received generally by Christian 
divines, that the negative still infers the aifirmative, and that 
there are many yeas concealed in the bosom of every such no- 
So that, however it is indeed a part of our duty, not to murder, 
and not to slander, and not to covet, and the like, (aa obligation 
consequent upon God's prohibition : and He takes it well, when, 
for His sake, we abstain from the evil we are inclined or strongly 
solicited to, and so accepts graciously our very nothing, as I may 
call it, our not doing amiss ; thus giving us leave to enclose, aa 
it were, a part of our waste, and to raise some revenue upon it :) 
yet this is so much short of the height of the lesson we are to 
learn in God's school, that it is only the unlearning something 
that might obstruct it ; so far from making us truly righteous, 
that it can only style us innocent, and set us extra mtia rather 
than hitra mrtutem. We must not then content ourselves with 
a negative righteousness; nor confine and limit it within the 
sorry bounds of the pharisaical boast, that we are not, as other 
men are, extortioners or unjust' : in some cases, he is unjust too 
that gives not his own, as well as he that takes away what is 
another's': in the sacred dialect, alms-deeds are justice too; 
even acts of mercy and bounty to those that need them, stricti 
jurisy a part of our righteousness sometimes so indispensable, as 
not to be omitted without sin. And therefore glorify thyself no 
longer, that thou doest harm to no man : 



Cum dicis stultum, qui donat amico, 

Qui paupertatem levat^ attoUitque propinqui, 
Et spoliare doces ' 

could the heathen poet say : he robs his neighbour that relieves 
him not : he spoils his friend, that in some cases doth not supply 
him. And though it is well (a good decree) if we can say with 
St. Paul, I have wronged no man * ; yet he only is perfectly 
blameless in this kind. Qui ne m eo quidem vlli noceat^ quod pro^ 
desse desistat^ as St. Jerome^ excellently; who doth not this evil 
to his neighbour, that he omits to do him all the good he can. 
Thou didst not burn thy neighbour's house (a strange piece of 

* Luke xviii. 11. I * ^ ^^'*' ^*^* ^• 
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uncouth righteousness !) but dost thou receive him into thy own, 
now he is harbourless ? Thou hast not oppressed or impoverished 
thy brother ; it is well ; but is thy abundance the supply of his 
want in this present exigence ? thy superfluity the ransom and 
redemption of his extreme necessities! If not, remember that 
Dives is in torments, not for robbing Lazarus, but for not 
relieving him' : and the dreadful decretory sentence proceeds, at 
the last day, not for oppressing the poor, but for not feeding, not 
clothing, not visiting them: a reflection very common, indeed, 
yet never more proper or seasonable than at this time when God 
presents us an object of charity, the greatest, I think, and the 
most considerable that was ever offered to this nation, and when 
heaven and earth ex'pect that something extraordinary should 
be done. 

I have now opened the book, and laid it before you, and given 
you a short draught of this very important lesson : a lesson so con- 
siderable, that our wise and good God thinks it worth his while 
to rout armies, and sink navies, to burn up cities, and turn king- 
doms upside down ; to send wars, and plagues, and conflagrations 
amongst us ; to set open all his schools, and ply all his severest 
methods to teach it us the more effectually. Think now that He 
looks down this day from heaven, to take notice of our profi- 
ciency; to see how far we are advanced by these his judgments in 
learning righteousness. And is it possible we should stand out 
any longer! Can we still resist so powerful a grace! Are not 
the parts of the texfc by this time happily met together; and the 
truth of it accomplished and exemplified in us to the full ! God's 
judgments on us, and his righteousness in us ! Who would not 
think and hope so ! But as St. Jerome complains of his age 
(which was indeed very calamitous) Orbis Momanus ruit^ et tamen 
cervix nostra non flectitur : the world sinks and cracks about our 
ears, and yet our neck as stiff, and the crest of our pride as lofty 
and as erect as ever. How few are they that repent in dust 
and ashes, even now, that God hath laid our city in dust, 
and our houses in ashes ! Look we first upon the text, and then 
upon ourselves, and we must ingenuously acknowledge, that what- 
ever abatements or diminutions to the height of the designed 
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event of God's judgments upon us the text, or any version of it, 
note, or imply, our wretched evil lives do but too plainly express 
and justify. For — 

1. Who are they that are said here to learn righteousness in 
the text! Not always the afflicted themselves, it seems; but 
some others that stand by and look on. For it is not to be 
omitted, that the phrase manifestly varies in the parts of the pro- 
position : Judgments in the earthy or upon the land, some parti- 
cular country ; and the world at large, or some few in it, learn 
righteousness. Thus Tyrus shall be devoured with fire \ saith 
the prophet: Ashkelon shall see it, and fear; Gaza and Ekron 
shall be very sorrowful : but not a word how Tyrus herself is 
affected. God forbid it should be so with us ! May it never be 
said, that any of our neighbours make better use of our calamities, 
than we ourselves I Have we any so hard-hearted amongst us, 
that can look upon so sad a spectacle, as if they sate all the while 
in the theatre, or walked in a gallery of pictures ; little more 
concerned than at the siege of Rhodes, or the ruins of Troy! 
Shall any neighbour-city say wisely — Mea res agitur^ jam proxi- 
mus ardet Ucalegan ■ ■ ■! Shall our enemies themselves, (the 
sober and the wise amongst them, at the least,) tremble at the 
relation, and we continue stupid and senseless ! Shall Constan- 
tinople and Alexandria resent it, and we not regard it as we 
ought! Nay, shall China and Peru, (it may be) Surat and 
Mexico, both the Indies hear, and bo affected with it, and we 
ourselves insensible ! Shall the inhabitants of the world abroad 
warm themselves at our fires, with kindly and holy heats; while 
in the mean time, our repentings are not kindled, nor our charity 
inflamed, and our devotion as cold and frozen as ever ! Shall our 
mountain (which we said, in our jolly pride, should never be 
removed) be fulminated and thunderstruck, but the blessed shower 
that follows, the instruction that descends after, like the rain^ 
slide off to the valleys, to others that are round about. us! Our- 
Lord wept over Jerusalem', because she knew not then (at forty 
years^ distance) the time of her visitation ; for the days will 
come, saith He, when there shall not be loft one stone upon 
another ; but, wo is me ! our day is come already, and our visita-. 

* Zoch. ix. 4, 6. • Luke xix. 41. 
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tion now actually upon us ; and yet, I foar, we will not know it, 
as we ought. For — 

2. Reflect a little upon the tense of the verb, how that varies 
too, in the parts of the proposition : the judgments are in the 

earth, and the inhabitants will learn (so the vulgar Latin 

and the English,) it is still />^r verba defuturo. For we list not 
to handfast ouraolves to God Almighty, to make ourselves over to 
Him, by present deed of gift ; but would fain, forsooth, bequeath 
ourselves to Him, a legacy, in our last will and testament. Aye, 
but in necessitatibus nemo liberalis : it is not a free or a noble 
donation, which wo bestow, when wo can keep it no longer to 
ourselves : for sueh a bequest, we may thank death, rather than 
the testator, saith St. Chrysostom. But we are all Clinicks ^ in 
this point ; would fain have a baptism in reserve, a wash for all 
our sins, when we cannot possibly commit them any more. Like 
Felix, the unjust governor, when St. Paul reasons of righteous- 
ness \ our heads begin to ache, and presently we adjourn, with, Go 
thy way for this time, Ka(,poy Be fj^eraka^ovre^, (as he pretended,) 
when we have time and opportunity, and convenient leisure, 
(which we read not that he ever found ;) in plain English, when 
we have nothing else to do, or can do nothing else, then we will 
take forth this lesson ; — learn righteousness, as Cato did Greek, 
jam septuagenarius^ just when we are a dying; — begin, then, to 
con our part when we are ready to be hissed oiF the stage, and 
death is now pulling off our properties. But take wo heed in 
time : he may prove a false prophet, that promiseth himself to 
die the death of the righteous, when he hath loved and pursued 
the ways and wages of unrighteousness all his life long : who 
thinks, if he can but shape the last faint breath he draws into a 
formal pretence of forgiving all the world, and a sly desire of 
being forgiven ; upon these two hangs the whole stress of his 
righteousness ; he goes out of God'^s school upon fair terms, and 
thinks to render a plausible account of himself. No, no ; ths 
great lesson of the text is harder and deeper than so : it is that we 
must sweat for, it is that we may bleed for : it is all that Adam 
lost, and all that Christ came to recover: it is the business of our 
whole life, and it is desperate folly and madness to defer to learn it 

^ T^ OavQT^ \vLpiv, ov, Horn, xvii. in Ephes. * Acta xxiv. 25. 
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till death, when God now calls us to account for it. Though the 
verb in some versions be future (as I said) yet still it is discent 
habitatores^ we must learn it while we dwell here in the world, 
and who can secure us that beyond the next moment? When 
once we remove hence, there is no school beyond : the Platonic 
Eruditorum in Origen (a place under ground, I know not where, 
in which separated souls are supposed to learn what they missed 
of, or neglected here) as very a fable as the Platonic purgatory. 
As there is no work, nor labour ; so no device nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave \ The schools are all in this world ; all 
beyond is prison, and dungeon, and place of torment, for such as 
learn not their duty here ; fire without light, and utter darkness. 
3. Again, They did learn (so the Syriac, and the interlineary 
Latin) v:hen thy judgments were in the earth: for there is an ellip- 
sis in the original of the former olause, and the verb substantive 
may bo supplied either way, when thy judgments are or were in 
the earth : and the conjunction may seem to stand fair for the 
latter ^W^Jl in quantum^ or juxta quod; ID— ^y (as R. David 
glosseth it) qua mensuray ant modo ; and so the Syriac, Qttalia 
judicia^ talem justitiam didicerunt; so much judgment, so much 
justice ; righteousness they did learn, just while 6od*s rod was 
over them and no longer. Thus, while God's plagues lay heavy 
upon Pharaoh, even that stiff neck bowed, and that hard heart 
was softened ; as iron in a quick fire relents and melts, but take 
it out of the furnace, and it grows hard again, nay, worse, 
churlish, and unmalleable : and so he, when he saw that there 
was respite, saith the text, or a breathing time, he hardened his 
heart. Exod. viii. 15. And do not we all the same ? Like teem- 
ing women, while the pangs are upon us, we have sorrow* ; when 
some great affliction gives us a smart visit, strikes home and deep, 
we seem to be a little sensible : aye, but the throes once over, 
{ovK en fiyrffMopevety saith our Lord) the woman remembers them 
no more ; and so we. If, but for a little space grace be showed 
us, if God gives us but a little respite in our bondage, like Israel 
newly returned from Babel, we straight forget His commandments; 
which made the good Ezra ashamed, and blush to lift up his 
face to heaven : Ezra chap. ix. ver. 6 — 10. 

* Eccles. ix 10. « John xvi. 21. 
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Happy we, if as Pliny * adviseth his friend Maximus, Tales 
esse sani perseveremus^ gtiales futuros profitemur infirmi ; if we 
continue such in health as we promise to be upon our sick beds. 
But, alas ! Cantaluit ; mansit^ ut ante. How few with David 
pay the vows which they spake with their mouths when they 
were in trouble' ! Do not the engagements on the sick bed vanish, 
like the dreams of the sick, forgotten, as if they had never been ! 
I appeal to your own bosoms; though affected at first with this 
late dismal accident, doth it not prove to you a nine-days^ wonder, 
and your thoughts, though much startled at first, by degrees 
reconcile to it ? Do not your devotions begin to grow cold with 
the fires ; raked up like those dying sparks in dead ashes, and 
buried in the dust ; — Ignes suppositi cineri dolose f Just as our 
prophet states it here. While thy judgments tcere upon them^ they 
learned ; but as it follows immediately. Fiat gratia impio % Let 
favour be showed to the wicked, the least intermission or kind 
interval, and he will not learn righteousness, saith the text . 
expressly; he soon lays by his book, and gives over. But, — 

4. Lastly, what is it that we learn! Or, to what good end 
or purpose? The Chaldee paraphrast interposeth here a very 
material and operative word, Discent operariy they will learn 
1Sl)0b to do, or to work righteousness* And this addition 
shows us another of our defects ; cuts off, I fear, above half the 
roll of our learners at once. We live (as I said) in a learned 
age : but in all this crowd and throng of learners, how few put 
themselves in good earnest into God's school! And of them that 
do, how much fewer yet take forth their lesson aright! — Learn 
anything else they will, but not righteousness ; and, if that, any- 
thing, but to do it ! But this is not 'OpOorofielv^ rightly to 
divide; this is to mangle the text, and to saw Isaiah asunder 
again. Would learning, or talking, or pretending serve the turn, 
we might find righteousness enough in the world : we can define 
it, and distinguish it, criticize upon the word, and dispute of the 
thing without end : we stuff our heads with the notion, and tip 
our tongues with the language, and fill the world with our pre- 
tences to it : but. Little children*, saith St. John, (O ye world of 

» Lib. vii. Ep. 27. I * Veree 10. 

« PBm. LxvL 14. I M John iii. 7- 
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learners) be not deceived, (let no man seduce you into this piece 
of gnosticism, as if to learn, or to know, were sufficient ; no,) 
'O TTotSv, he that doth righteousness, he is righteous. Noii 
fortia loquimur^ sed vivimus^ saith St. Cyprian : the life of reli- 
gion is doing. What we know, we must practise too : Whereto 
we have already attained, we must walk in it, saith the apostle \ 
They that followed Christ, were first indeed called disciples*, 
that is learners, (for there we must begin ;) but they soon after 
commenced Christians at Antioch, anointed to action, as the word 
implies ; and this name sticks by them still, as the more essen- 
tial. Their oil must not be spent all in the lamp, in scholA 
sapientiwy that they may shine by knowledge; they must do 
their exercises, too, in gymnaaio justitice^ be anointed to the Agon^ 
and to the combat (as the champions of old) ; and, if they expect 
the crown of righteousness, must not only learn righteousness, but 
learn to do it. 

And therefore (to shut up all, and to enforce it a little upon 
such topics as the text and the sad face of things amongst us 
suggest) ; let us no longer trifle with God Alniighty, now we find 
to our cost, that He is in good earnest with us. Be not deceived; 
God, I am sure, is not mocked. It is not our fasting and look- 
ing demure a little, and hanging down the head, like a bullrush, 
for a day; it is not a few grimaces of sorrow, a sad word or two, 
or a weeping eye, will serve tlio turn : our hearts must bleed, too, 
our souls must be afflicted, and mourn for our old unrighteous* 
nesses, and forsake them, too, and renounce them all for ever ; 
and yet, further, take forth new lessons of righteousness in all 
holy conversations and godlinesses', as St. Peter speaks, even in 
all the instances of piety, and justice, and charity, ye heard of 
even now, or all this holy discipline of God is lost and spent in 
vain upon us. For, this is all the fruit\ saith our prophet to 
take away sin: if that remain still in us, adversity is a bitter cup 
indeed. To keep our sins, and hold them fast, even when God's 
judgments are upon us for them — this is with Copronymus, to 
pollute the fountain that should wash us, to defile the salutary 
waters of affliction, to profane the holy fires of God's furnace, and 

»PhiLiii. 16. I » 2 Pet. iii. 11. 

* Acts xi. 2G. I * Chap, xxvii. 9. 
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to pass through the fire to Moloch, to some reigiiing and domi- 
neering ain, some tyrant lust, or mistress-passion. Correction 
without instruction, this is the scourge of asses, not the discipline 
of men, nor the rod of the sons of men. To suffer much, and not 
to be at all the better for it, it is certainly one of the saddest 
portions that can befal us in this world ; if not the foreboding 
and prognostic of a far sadder yet to come, the very beginnings of 
hell here, the foretastes of that cap of bitterness, of which the 
damned suck out the dregs. 

And wilt thou, after all this, hide the sweet morsel under thy 
tongue, when thou sensibly perceivest it already turning into the 
gall of asps ? — Still long for the delicious portion conBecrated, and 
snatch it greedily from Qod's altars, though thou seest thy fingers 
burn, and thy nest on fire with it i Still retain the old com« 
placence in thy sparkling cup, though thou feelest it already 
biting like a serpent, and stinging like an adder? Say still, 
Stolen waters are sweet \ though like those bitter ones of jealousy, 
thou perceivest them carry a curse along with them into thy very 
bowels ? Dare we thus provoke the Lord to jealousy ? Are wo 
stronger than He'? Gird up now thy loins like a man'', thou 
stoutest and gallantest of the sons of earth. Hast thou an arm 
like God ? Or canst thou thunder with a voice like Him? Wilt 
thou set tho briars and thorns of the wilderness against Him in 
battle array? Or canst thou dwell with everlasting burnings^? 
Or despisest thou the riches of his goodness and forbearance; not 
knowing (refusing to know) that the long-suffering of our Lord is 
salvation \ and that his goodness leadeth thee to repentance* ? If 
not, know assuredly, that thy hardness and impenitent heart do 
but treasure up for thee yet a fiercer and more insupportable 
wrath. 

And, therefore, let us not flatter ourselves, nor think that 
God hath now emptied his quiver, and spent all his artillery upon 
us; let us not come forth delicately with the foolish Agag, saying. 
Surely the bitterness of death is past^ : no, the dregs of the cup 



1 Trov. ix. 17. 
« 1 Ck)r. X. 22. 
' Job xxviii. 3. 
* Isa. xxxilL 14. 



* 2 Pet. iiL 16. 
Mlom. ii. 4. 
"* 1 Sam. XV. 32. 
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of fury are still behind ; Qod grant we be not forced at last to 
drink them, and suck them up. Great plagues remain for the 
ungodly \ saith the Psalmist. Vw unum abiit ; ecce duo tmiunt. 
One woe is past, but behold there come two woes more ; for the 
rest of men that were not killed by the former plagues repented 
not. Apoc. ix. 12, 20. When God^s rods and his fsrtdas (the 
discipline of children) are contenmed, He hath a lash of scorpions 
to scourge the obstinate. When the ten dreadful plagues are 
spent all upon a stubborn Egypt without effect, there is a Red 
Sea yet in reserve, that at last swallows all : and, if our present 
afflictions reform us not, that we sin no more, take we heed, lest 
yet a worse thing befal us. Remember, that when the touch of 
God's little finger did not terrify us, He soon made us feel the 
stroke of his heavy hand. If the more benign and benedict 
medicines will not work, nor stir us at all, He can prepare us a 
rougher receipt, or a stronger dose; retrieve and bring back his 
former judgments in a sharper degree, or else send upon us new 
ones, which we never dreamt of. 

The devil of rebellion and disobedience, which not long since 
possessed the nation, rent and tore it till it foamed again, and 
pined away in lingering consumptions ; that cast it oft-times into 
the fire, and oft-times into the water (calamities of all sorts) to 
destroy it; is now, through God's mercies, cast out, and we seem 
to sit quiet and sober at the feet of our deliverer, clothed, and in 
our right minds again. But yet this ill spirit, this restless fury 
(this unquiet and dreadful Alastor, the eldest son of Nemesis, and 
heir-apparent to all the terrors and mischiefs of his mother) walks 
about day and night, seeking rest, and finds none ; and he saith, 
in his heart, I will return some time or other to my house from 
whence I came out. O let us take heed of provoking that God, 
who alone chains up his fury, lest for our sins He permit him to 
return once more with seven other spirits more wicked than 
himself, and so our last estate prove worse than the former. 

The sword of the angel of death, which the last year cut down 
almost a hundred thousand of us, may seem to have been glutted 
with our blood, and to have put up itself into the scabbard* 
Quiesce et siU^^ as the prophet speaks : God grant it may rest 

* Psm. xxxii. 10. « Jen XLvii. 6. 
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here, and be still. But, as it follows there, how can it be quiet, 
if the Lord give it a new commission against us ? Methinks I 
see the hand still upon the guard, and, unless we prevent it by 
our speedy repentance, it may quickly be drawn again more 
terrible than ever, new furbished, and whetted with the keener 
edge and point our wretched ingratitude must needs have given 
it. The Sun of Righteousness was ready to rise upon us, with 
healing in his wings, to clear our heaven again, and to scatter the 
cloud of the last yearns unhealthiness. But yet, methinks, this 
slow moving cloud hangs over our heads, hovers yet in view, with 
God knows how many plagues and deaths in the bosom of it : 
and, without our serious amendment, we have no rainbow to 
assure us, that we shall i\pt again be drenched in that horrible 
tempest. Though the best naturalists say\ *' that great public 
fires are a proper remedy for the plague,'" yet God, if He be angry, 
can send a ruffling wind into the very ashes of our city, blow 
them into the air, and turn them, as those of the Egyptian fur- 
nace, into a blain, and a blotch*, and a plague-sore upon us. 

Nay, even out of those dead ashes can He raise yet a fiercer 
flame, to consume what still remains. As the lightning cometh 
out of the East, saith our Lord, and shineth even unto the West, 
so shall my coming be, (that is, to destroy Jerusalem,) and wherever 
the carcase is, will the eagles be gathered together. Matth. 
xxiv. Fire is the eagle in nature; nothing in the elementary 
world mounts so high to its place, and stoops so low to its prey: 
the two properties God himself ascribes to that bird, Job xxxix. 
27, 30. And, if we still refuse obstinately to be gathered like 
chickens under our Lord's wing, He can again let loose this bird 
of prey, this eagle of heaven, upon us; and from the East, where 
it began before, fly it home like lightning, 6<o9 Sva-fi&v^ even to 
the utmost West, to seize and to devour wherever there is the 
least quarry remaining. 

Or, if this move us not, let us remember that we have another 
city upon the waters, a floating town of moveable forts and 
castles, the walls and bulwarks of the nation; stronger than those 
of brass the fable speaks of. As we desire that God would ever 
fill their sails with prosperous gales, and still bring them homo 

* DiAMERBQ. de Petie Noviomag, * Exod. ix. 8, 9. 
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with honour and victory and good success ; let us take heed that 
we fight not against theni too. Our sin, like a talent of lead, 
may sink them to the bottom; our lusts, and passions, and 
animosities may fire them ; our drunkenness, and deep excesses 
may drown them; our volleys of oaths and blasphemies may 
pierce them ; nay, our seditious murmurings, and privy whisper- 
ings may blow them over. For God is Piarum rupes^ reorum 
tcopulm; a rock to found the just upon, but a shelf to shipwreck 
and confound the unrighteous. 

And yet all these are but the eommon roads and ordinary 
instances of Ood's displeasures : but He hath also, besides, and 
beyond all these, unknown treasures of wrath, vast stores of 
hidden judgments (for who knows the power, or the extent of 
his anger^ X) laid up in those secret magazines where his judg- 
ments are, when they are not in the earth, reserved as his 
dreadful artillery against the time of trouble, against the day of 
battle and war, as He speaks himself, Job xxxviii. 23. Oh let 
us take heed of treasuring up to ourselves wrath against that day 
of wrath, and the revelation of is righteous judgments*. 

And now what shall I say more, if all that hath been said 
hitherto, prove ineffectual ? The text affords yet one expedient, 
as the Chaldee paraphrast may seem to have understood it : 
Because thy judgment, saith he, (not D9K^D as in the Hebrew, 
but Wn or ^%a■^ K^n as the Jews call it, and St. Jude from 
them, the judgment of the great day*,) because that judgment, 
though not as yet in the earth, is yet fixed, and appointed, and 
prepared for all the earth Qt'^vh in the Hebrew itself, too^ far 
rather than in the earth), therefore most certainly, if at all, or 
for anything, the inhabitants of the world will learn righte- 
ousness. 

But, if they put far from them this evil day too, as if they 
had made a covenant with death and with hell ; if they finally 
refuse to come under Qod's discipline, and to take forth to them- 
selves lessons of righteousness here, they shall then be made 
themselves great lessons and dreadful examples of God's righte* 
ousness to all the world. If they will not glorify God in these 
fires, as they ought, nor walk in the light of them ; let them 

» Psm. xc. 11. « Bom* ii. 6. ■ Jude a 
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remember that there are fires without light, where none glorify 

Him, but by sufiering the eternal vengeance of their sins. There 

must they learn by saddest experience, who obstinately refuse 

the more gainful method, otv ff>opepov efiTrea-eiv, that it is a 

fearful thing to fall into the hands of a living God. For our 

enemies here must die, and our storms at last blow over, and our 

fires, you see, though never so great, in time go out and vanish : 

but God lives ; hath a worm, too, that dies not (for those that 

live not as they ought) and a fire that is not quenched: the 

Babylonian furnace, seven times hotter than usual, a cool walk 

to that ; all our Vulcans and iBtnas, our Heclas and Andes, faint 

types and shadows of it ; the great conflagration we so lately 

trembled at, and still bewail, but a spark to that infernal Tophet, 

but a painted fire to that dreadful Mongibel ; even everlasting 

burnings. From which God of his tender mercy deliver us all ; 

and give us grace in this our day (the day of his judgments) so 

to learn righteousness, and so to do it, that at the last and great 

day of judgment, when He shall come again to account with 

us for all our learning, and for all our doings, we may, through 

his mercy, receive the crown of righteousness, for His sake alone, 

who so dearly bought it for us, even Jesus Christ the Righteous : 

to whom, with the Father, and the Holy Ghost, be ascribed by 

us, and all the creatures in heaven and earth, blessing, honour, 

glory and power, henceforth and for evermore. Amen. 

M6v(^ QeA Bo^a. 
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A 

SERMON 

PREACHED TO THE HOUSE OP PEERS, NOVEMBER 13tH, 1678, BEINO 
THE PAST-DAY APPOINTED BY THE KING TO IMPLORE THE MERCIES 
OF ALMIGHTY GOD IN THE PROTECTION OP HIS MAJESTy's SACRED 
PERSON, AND HIS KINGDOMS^ 



In the shadow of thy wings will I make my rrfuge^ until these calamities be 
overpay/.— Psalm Lvii. ver. 1. 

What St. Hierome observed long since concerning this Book of 
Psalms, Titulos esse elates ; that the title is usually the true key 
of David, to set open the Psalm to us, and to let us into the true 
understanding of it ; he learned, probably, from a former author, 
(with whose writings he was in his younger years much 
delighted,) Origen I mean" : who, in his tomes upon the Psalms, 
discoursing of some obscurities in Holy Scripture, and the proper 
remedies thereof, gives us yet a more ancient tradition, which he 
received (as he saith) from a learned Jew ; that the whole body 
of Scripture is like a great house, in which are several apart- 
nientSj and therein many rooms shut up, and in them again 
many cabinets and boxes locked down : nor hangs the proper 
key at every door, but they lie scattered here and there, and 
counter-changed ; so that it requires some pains and skill to find 
them out, and apply them aright. Thus, the key of the Pro- 
phetic Scripture lies in the Historical, where we often find both 
the occasion of the prophecy, and the event too ; and that proves 
usually the best interpreter. Thus, the Acts of the Apostles, 
which contain the peregrinations and gests of St. Paul, are a 
great master-key to open his Epistles, and to unlock to us many 



1 On the occafiion of the celebrated 
Popish Plot, the Fast-day having been 
appointed in consequence of an Address 



to the King^ from the two Houses of 
Parliament. 

■ Ottio. PMlooal, p. 59. 
2d 
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things, hard otherwise to be understood in them. And thus, in 
the present instance, David's History is the proper key to David's 
Psalter ; and so the Books of Samuel, the Kings, and Chronicles, 
the best and most authentic commentary upon the Psalms. 

For this now before us, lest we should mistake, the Spirit of 
God hath hung the key at the door, or at least pointed us whence 
to fetch it : and while the title dates it from the cave, we are 
plainly directed to 1 Sam. xxiv. There we find the holy man 
in a great strait of affliction ; wandering like an exile, or ban- 
ditto, in the wilderness of Engedi ; the few men he had, strag- 
gling, and shifting for themselves upon the rocks of the wild 
goats ; implacable Saul, in the mean time, with five times his 
number, so closely pursuing him, that he is forced to take shelter 
in the cave : and there being shut up from the sight of heaven, 
and light of the sun, and, as it were, buried alive in that obscure 
dungeon, surrounded with danger on every side, and little hope 
left him of escaping with his life ; it is then that he sighs out 
his Altaschithf (as this, and the two following Psalms are 
entitled,) Oh destroy me not utterly (so the word signifies) but let 
me lite to praise thy name ; it is then that, by a vigorous faith, 
he flies to the tender mercies of God, as to his only city of 
refuge : and, reposing himself in the bosom of the Divine good- 
ness by acts of faith and devotion, and of perseverance in both, 
he doth exactly and precisely that which we all are enjoined to 
do this day : he implores the mercies of God in the protection of 
himself, and in him of those that belong to him ; Be merciful 
unto me, O God (saith he) be merciful unto me, for my soul 
trusteth in thee ; yea, in the shadow of thy wings will I make 
my refuge, until these calamities be overpast. 

So that, the proper business of this day being visibly stamped 
in great letters upon the forehead of the day, and that by the 
hand of sacred authority itself; and the lines of the text, too, 
running so parallel all along, and so commensurate to those of 
the day (upon which ground the whole Psalm was very perti- 
nently selected as one of the proper Psalms for the office of the 
day) : I may hope in some degree to discharge my duty to both 
of them, by treating of those two things — ^what God's protection 
is ; and what we are to do, that we may be qualified and pre- 
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pared aright, successfully to implore the mercy of that protection. 
In order whereunto, I will consider the text in a two-fold 
reference. 

I. As it looks down from God to us-ward in gracious and 
powerful protections: and so it speaks our great honour and 
happiness, the high and glorious privilege of pious kings and 
their kingdoms, that they are under the shadow of God's wings. 

II. As it looks up in another aspect from us to God again ; 
and so it contains our necessary and indispensable duty, and 
calls aloud for our suitable deportment ; which is resolvedly to 
put ourselves under the Divine protection, or to seek and make 
our refuge under the shadow of his wings. 

I. I begin with the high aud glorious privilege of all holy 
souls, but especially of pious kings, and their kingdoms; they 
are under the shadow of God's wings. The expression frequently 
occurs in Scripture, and may seem to speak these three things, 
or some of them ; which together will give you, I think, the full 
extent of the shadow of God's wings, the adequate importance of 
this illustrious metaphor. 

1. Safeguard and defence from calamities, that they come 
not. Or, 

2. Speedy help and deliverance out of calamities, when they 
are come. Or, however, 

3. Comfort in the mean time, and refreshment in calamities, 
while they are upon us. 

1. The privilege of safety and protection from calamities 
stand first in our method; intimated here in a three-fold 
expression ; a refuge, a shadow, and the shadow of wings. 

1. And what is a refuge, (which is the first,) but a place of 
security, either in regard of its secresy to hide us, or its strength 
to defend us, to which we fly when calamity threatens us! And 
such is God to his people; a city of refuge, an inviolable sanc- 
tuary; an altar of mercy, to which we may fly and be safe, and 
from the horns whereof no bold calamity shall dare to pluck us, 
without his special commission. Or, in another reference, a 
place of refuge is a covert from storm and rain, Isaiah iv. 6, and, 
as it follows there in the same verso, 

2. A tabernacle for a shadow, too, in the daytime from the 

2 n 2 
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heat, which is the second expression : the emphasis whereof is 
far better understood in those intemperate climates, where the 
sunbeams are scorching, and the heats insufferable. Nothing 
there more desirable than a shady grove, or a deep grot the sun 
never looks into, or the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
Which protections, because the pilgrim Israelites wanted in the 
wilderness, God supplied it to them, by spreading a cloud over 
them for a covering in the day-time \ (as the Psalmist speaks,) 
and God was in that cloud: so that for forty years together they 
marched and encamped under his shady wings, I had almost said, 
without a metaphor. And still whenever the sun of persecution, 
or other calamity ariseth upon us with burning heat*, God can 
exempt whom He thinks good, and send them times of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord: so that, while the world is all on 
fire about them, they journey through that torrid zone, with their 
mighty parasol, or umbrella over their heads, and are all the 
while in the shade. 

And yet every shade is not a safe protection. Umbra aut 
7iutrix^ aut noverca est^^ saith Pliny: and all the naturalists tell 
us, that the shadow of some trees is unwholesome, of others 
deadly. Aye, there is a shadow of death too in Scripture lan- 
guage; and you have heard of the shades of hell itself. And, 
therefore, to distinguish this benign and saving protection from 
those black and dismal shades, hero is yet a further and a higher 
emphasis ; 

3. It is, in the third place, umbra alarum^ a shadow of wings: 
an expression borrowed from birds and fowls, that brood and 
foster their young ones under them. The wing of the dam is 
both the midwife and the nurse; it brings forth the chickens, 
and it brings them up too. So Providence is both the womb 
that bare us, and the paps that give us suck. The wing is not 
only, as the shade, a protection from the heat, but a more uni- 
versal defence against all the injuries and inclemencies of the 
air. Is it too hot t the wing casts off a cold shade. Or is it too 
cold! the wing affords a warm covering. Are the younglings 
frightened with a storm t the wing is a ready shelter. Do the 
kite, or hawk, the tyrants and freebooters of the air, hover over 

» Psm. ov. 39. ' Jam. i. 11. » Lib. 17, c. 12. 
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and threaten ? the wing is a safe retreat. And thus in sacris 
Domini de/ensionibtis^ as Cassian speaks; in God and his holy 
protections we have all. 

That our troubles are not long since grown too hot for us, it 
is because He cools and allays them. That our comforts do not 
grow cold, and die away in our bosoms, it is because He warms 
and reinforceth them. That we have heard it bluster abroad for 
so many years together in a formidable tempest, which hath 
drenched and drowned so great a part of Christendom in blood, 
and yet the storm hath hitherto flown over us : that the clouds 
have been gathering at home too, and so long hung black over 
our heads, and yet not poured themselves forth in showers of 
vengeance : that Gebal, and Ammon, and Amalek, and the rest, 
that hell, and Rome, and their partisans, our enemies on all 
hands, both foreign and domestic, have been so long confederate 
against us, saying, Come, and let us root them out, that they 
be no more a people, that the name of the Reformed Church 
of England may be no more in remembrance; that they have so 
often looked grim, and sour, and roared, and ramped upon us, 
and yet not been able to seize us: to what can we justly ascribe 
all this, but to the gracious protection of God's shady wings 
spread over us ! 

It is pity, brethren, we are not more deeply apprehensive of 
it, since so it is. We sit continually in the lap and arms of 
Providence: she is at once our fortress and our store-house : it is 
to her we owe both our defence and supplies ; our safety and our 
abundance: that we ever had any good thing in this world, 
whether personal or national, it is because we have sucked the 
breasts of her consolations: and that we keep and enjoy any 
thing, (while our soul is among lions, while we dwell in the 
midst of cruel and blood-thirsty men, as holy David complains a 
little below my text ;) it is because we sit under the shadow of 
h(9r wings. And, since we are, for all this, so over apt to forget 
her, and to pride ourselves in bulwarks of our own projecting, 
God hath seemed oftentimes, and now again of late, to be about 
to dismantle all, and to teach us this lesson at the dearest rate, 
if we will not learn it better cheap ; that we cannot be safe out 
of His protection ; that the shadow of His wings is our best, nay. 
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only refuge ; and that, whether we take a refuge for the pro- 
tection of secresy, or for the protection of strength. Of which 
much might be said, would the time permit it : but so much 
briefly of the first privilege, that of safeguard and protection 
from calamities, that they come not upon us. I haste to the 
second; 

2. If calamities do come, (and who is wholly exempt from 
that common tax, and tribute of mortality!) the expression 
speaks assistance too and timely deliverance out of them. 
Wings, in the common notion of the world, signify speed, and 
activity; to rr)* Trpoyocas tcai iiTLi^aveia^ ofu*, as Theodoret 
speaks : God^s speedy and efficacious Providence, and appearance 
in time of need to deliver his people. It is, therefore, that we 
give the winds wings, and the angels too ; as being the swift 
messengers of God, the nimble Mercuries of Heaven. It is 
therefore too that when God appears seasonably to deliver his 
afflicted people, He is said in the Psalm to mount a cherub, and 
to fly, or to come flying to them upon the wings of the wind, 
or to carry them off into safety on the wings of an eagle'. Birds 
do not only cover their young ones under their wings within the 
nest: if the seat prove dangerous, they take them up too, on 
their wings, and carry them off to a safer station. 

Ye have seen what I have done for you, (saith God to the 
Jewish nation,) how I bare you upon eagles^ wings, and brought 
you to myself. As if He had said, When you were in actual 
bondage, I rescued you ; not only brooded you under my wings 
in Egypt, and preserved you by my Providence, while you were 
yet in the egg ; but I hatched you, as it were, even in the iron 
furnaces of Memphis, into political life, and national being ; and 
then brought you out safely, openly, triumphantly, (as the eagle 
doth her young,) and brought you off too into a more prosperous 
condition. 

And may not God bespeak us too the people of England, in 
the same language ? When we were enslaved at home, (and so 
in worse than Egyptian slavery,) and our Pharaoh and his proud 
task-masters made even our lives bitter to us in hard bondage, in 
mortar, and in brick, to build up their own proud Babels ; when 
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they had now killed, and also taken possession, and divided the 
spoil, and said, in a frolic of their lusty pride, We have devoured 
them, and there is no hope for them in their God : then, on the 
sudden, as an eagle stirreth up her nest, and fluttereth over her 
young, and spreadeth abroad her wings, (as Moses speaks in his 
admirable song\) thus awakening, and exciting their natural 
activity, and emboldening them to use it to the utmost ; and 
when that will not do, taketh them up herself, and beareth them 
away upon her own wings : so here the Lord alone did lead us, and 
there was no other with Him ; that is Moses's own reddition : when 
our own pinion proved too weak, and all our faint flutterings to 
no purpose ; then, by a miracle of wisdom, power, and goodness. 
He took us up to that gallant and wonderful flight, even up to 
a higher pitch than we durst look, and made us to ride upon 
the high places of the earth, and set our nest again amongst 
the stars. 

And now, when restless and unquiet men (the true spawn of 
him whose tail drew the third part of the stars of heaven', and 
cast them to the earth,) would fain, by their hellish plots and 
contrivances, bring us down again from thence, even down to the 
very ground, and lay all our honour in the dust : when, by their 
secret machinations, they are at work on all hands to hurry us 
back into the old confusions ; in hope that, out of that disordered 
mass, they may at length rear up a new world of their own; 
(but what a world ! A world made up of a new heaven of 
superstitions, and idolatries ; a new earth, too, of anarchy first, 
and pretended liberty, but of t}rranny insufferable at the next 
remove :) in such a dangerous state of affairs as this, whither 
should we rather (nay, whither else can we) run for help and 
deliverance, but under His protections, the stretching out of whose 
wings fills the breadth of thy land', O England! He can make 
all these cockatrice eggs, on which this generation of vipers (that 
eat out the bowels of their mother) have sat so long abrood, 
windy at last, and addle ; and He will do it : so that out of thd 
serpent's root shall never come forth an adder to bite us, or a 
fiery flying serpent to devour us. He will confound these Babel 
builders, with their city, and their tower, or temple, (their 
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foreign polity, and their strange worship ; their novel modes, and 
models of government in Church and State,) and scatter them 
abroad from hence upon the face of all the earth. Like as a 
dream when one awaketh, so shall He despise their images, and 
their imaginations too, and cause them to vanish out of the city, 
and make the whole bulk of their vast contrivance to consume 
away like a snail, and become like the untimely fruit of a 
woman, which shall never see the sun. He that at first made 
all things with an Almighty word, said only, Let it be, and it 
was so; can, with the same facility, unmake, and annihilate 
those worlds of wickedness, which these great architects of mis- 
chief have been so long projecting, and building up. It is but 
for Him to say. It shall not prosper, or Tkis shall not be, and 
behold the mighty machine cracks about their ears, and sinks 
into ruin, into nothing ; leaving no effect behind it more real or 
conspicuous, than a more firm and lasting establishment] of that, 
which God's own right hand hath planted amongst us. 

When the earth at first was without form, and void, and 
darkness hovered over the face of the deep, the Spirit of God (saith 
the text) moved upon the waters ^ The word in the original' (as 
St. Hierome tells us from the Hebrew traditions) implies, that the 
Spirit of God sat abrood upon the whole rude mass, as birds upon 
their eggs, Kal iaoroKriae to irav, (as a Greek author^ speaks 
elegantly,) and hatch the chaos into world; by degrees digesting, 
and in the mean time preserving and sustaining it by kindly 
heats, and vital incubations. And to the like benign and 
gracious purposes doth God still spread the wings of his good 
providence over his people and their affairs, in calamitous times, 
^uch as this is ; when He may seem to stretch out upon the 
political world the line of confusion, and the plummet of. empti- 
ness, {Tohu and Bohti, the very words which describe the first 
chaos,) as it is Isaiah xxxiv. II. And if hereupon wo put our- 
selves (as we ought) under the saving influences of His wings; He 
will either digest our confusions into greater order and beauty than 
before, or at least support and cheer us while we lie under them; 
which is the third and last privilege implied in this expression. 

3. Comfort and refreshment iu calamities, while they are 
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upon us. For the wing is not only the retreat of safoty from 
calamities, as in the first particular ; nor only the instrument of 
deliverance out of calamities, as in the second : it is also the seat 
of comfort, and the fountain of refreshment, when they lie 
heaviest upon us. 

And here I might spend the hour with much delight ; for 
the prospect is fair and largo before me. But I am sensible that 
I have already staid too long upon the first head of discourse 
propounded ; and so, perhaps, complied too much with • tho 
common humour, which loves rather to be tickled and amused 
with high privilege, than instructed in necessary duty. I shall, 
tlierefore, make haste to seize what remains of the time, and 
improve it, to let you see, that all I have said hitherto, and the 
much more I might have said, upon that first head of pi'ivileges, 
signifies nothing at all, is all blank and cypher to them that go 
not on cheerfully to the second, that of duty. 

II. They that would be safe under God's wings, must not 
only please themselves with tho general speculation, that safety 
and protection is there to be had: they must also make the i 
refuge there, they must put themselves under the shadow of those 
wings by their special act and deed ; must deliberately chooso 
and effectually place their last resort there ; and, if they will 
partake the benefits, must comply with the obligations of such a 
state. God is our refuge, and our strength, saith holy David \ 
most devoutly, and most methodically too : for we must first 
make Him our refuge by flying to Him, before we can hope that 
He will be our strength. In vain do they dream of God's saving 
protections, that turn their backs upon His precepts, and cast His 
laws behind them. It is true, God's altars are our sanctuary, 
an inviolable asylum in our sufferings, and in our sorrows, in our 
calamities, and in our dangers, for our ignorances, and for our 
infirmities : but are our crimes too privileged and protected 
there ? That were indeed to turn God's temple into a den of 
thieves, and murderers, (the notorious abuse of the modern sanc- 
tuaries ;) and to set up the wing of abominations (spoken of by 
Daniel the prophet) even in the holy place. Nay, but pluck 
them from mine altarp, (saith God,) or slay them there, that sin 
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presumptuously, and with a high hand. Ood will not be so 
merciful to those that offend of malicious wickedness, aa to receive 
them, with all their sins about them, under that sacred and 
saving protection. The holy dove broods not a kite, or a vul- 
ture : they are birds quite of another feather. If, in good 
earnest, we would be fostered and cherished under Grod's wings, 
we must first be hatched into his likeness and similitude, be 
renewed after his image, and be made partakers in some measure 
of the Divine nature. 

To hover no longer in generalities ; the fruitful metaphor of 
the text, as you have distinctly seen, is big with our privilege ; 
so to qualify us for that, it is as remarkably pregnant with our 
duty also. Among the rest, it clearly suggests to us in three 
noble instances of our duty, so many apt and proper qualifications 
to fit and prepare us for God's wing. 1 . A pious trust and con- 
fidence in God. 2. A fervent devotion towards God, and his 
holy worship in his temple. And 3. A constant unwearied 
perseverance in both the former ; for it is donee transieriiU^ until 
these calamities be overpast. And, 

] . For trust and affiance in God : it is visible, that to fly 
under God''s wings, and to make Him our refuge, and to trust in 
Him, are parallel phrases, which expound one another; and 
differ only, as the same sense clad in metaphor, and stripped of it 
again. And therefore some versions, both ancient and modern, 
translate the text. Under the shadow of thy teinffs teill I tmst^. 
It were happy for us, were this duty of trust in God but as visibly 
transcribed into our practice, as it is originally legible in the text. 
We all pretend high, indeed, and put on a fair semblance here 
too ; I believe in God, is our daily language : but, as one saith 
well, Non est strepitus oriSy sed fervor^ et devotio cordis: lip- 
labour will not serve the turn ; it must go deeper, even to the 
ground of the heart. Would we put in, then, for David^'s share 
in the privilege, God's mercy, and protection to our king, and to 
ourselves ? We must labour for a trust like David's: Be merciful 
to me, O God, (saith he,) for my soul trusteth in thee. 

To bring you to the test, then ; the trust that may be trusted 
to, and that will stand us in stead, when calamities invade or 
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threaten us, must have these three properties : it is founded and 
prepared in self-diffidenoe ; it is carried on, and exercised in 
active diligence ; and, lastly, it is consummate in full and perfect 
resignation. 

First, It is founded and prepared in deep self-diffidence and 
distrast ; in a clear abrenunciation of ourselves, and all worldly 
dependencies. The chickens are weak and helpless in themselves; 
and, as if they knew it too, stay not to combat the kite, nor stand 
the dreadful shock when the hawk hovers over, and is ready to 
stoop upon them, but run nimbly under the dam^s wing for 
shelter. The vciy instincts of nature have taught all weak 
things to seek their support out of themselves in some retreat 
where they may be safe. Thus the fir-trees are a refuge for the 
stork; the high hills for the wild goats; and the rocks for the 
conies ^ The hare hath her covert too, and the foxes their holes 
or dens. Even the weaker and groveling plants (as vines, and 
the like) have their tendrils, certain pliant strings, wherewith 
they naturally clasp and twine themselves about the supporters 
they are to climb by. In fine, all nature is wholly adjective, and, 
as if it were conscious to itself of its inability to stand alone, is 
ever in busy quest of its proper substantive that may uphold it. 
Man, as the only bad grammarian, makes still false syntax, and 
false construction ; apt to seek his refuge where it is not to be 
had : as if he were under that curse upon David's enemies', 
not only in case to beg his bread, which he finds not at home, but 
to seek it also out of desolate places. 

Thus Jonah sits under his gourd with overmuch delight, till 
the worms smite it at the roots, and it withers. Rebellious 
Israel trusts in the shadow of Eg3^t', (the land shadowing with 
wings, as the prophet speaks,) and it proves their confusion : 
and we have heard of cedars of Lebanon, that degraded them- 
selves unto the protection of a bramble, till fire came out of that 
bramble and devoured them. We laugh at the Babel-builders, 
who designed a tower up to heaven, above the reach of Divine 
vengeance, or any deluge of wrath that could come on them. 
But he had reason that said, Totus mundtts est plejius turrium 
Babylonicarum : not only the plains of Shinar, the whole world 
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is full of such towers. We all are apt to build castles in the air, 
some N€<l>€\o/cofc/cvyia, or other ; some city of cuckows in the 
clouds, like that in the Greek comedian*. We have all of us our 
gourds, and our brambles to trust in ; apt to canonize our own 
sanctity, and integrity; to idolize our own strength and activity; 
to defy our own wit and policy. 

But if in good earnest we look toward the covert of God's 
wings, and would put in there, we must begin negatively ; first 
moult, and cast all our sick feathers, and clip the wings of all 
our carnal confidences, upon which we are apt to soar too loftily, 
before we can make good our flight, Confringet ascellas^ (so the 
vulgar Latin reads that text, Levit. i. 17,) the sacrifice of birds 
is not accepted, till the wings be broken, that is (saith St. Cyril 
of Alexandria*) till our pride be mortified. God will take us off 
our false dependencies, and will have us clearly quit all (namely as 
to trust in any of them) and run naked under his defence; and then 
we are fit for his wing. Say not, then, this great nation is a 
wise and an understanding people; we have counsel, and strength 
for the war ; we are fenced and moated in from the rest of the 
world with the vast ocean ; our island sits a queen in the heart 
of the four seas ; she shall dwell in safety alone, and know no 
sorrow. Let not the mighty thus glory in their might, nor the 
wise in their wisdom ; but he that glorieth, let him glory in the 
Lord. 

And of this, holy David stands here before us a great 
example. He trusts not in the wings of his army, but in the 
Lord of hosts and battles ; not in the shadow of his cave, but in 
the shadow of God's wings ; not in the height of his rock, but in 
the rock of ages. Though, being a man of war, he well under- 
stbod the grand importance of a castle well seated and fortified ; 
of a mount or rock inaccessible ; of a cave in that rock capacious 
and defensible, (such as Strabo tells us there were many in 
Palestine ; and such were probably the cave of AduUam, and the 
strong holds of Engedi, and the rest, which we meet with so 
often in David's story:) yet severed and abstracted from the 
Divine protections, he slights all these, as paper walls, and 
cobweb fortifications: and knowing he could not bo safe on this 
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side Omnipotence, ho styles God almost in every Psalm, his 
rock, and his castle, his fortress, and his strong^hold, his high 
tower, and the hill of his defence : that is the first property of 
his trust ; it begins in great self-diffidence : but, 

Secondly. It goes on in an active diligence. The young one 
hath its last retreat indeed under the damn's wing : yet the little 
wing it hath of its own, it employs to bring it thither. The 
eagle in Moses^'s song, as I noted before, not only bears its eaglets 
on her own wings, but stirs up her nest too, and provokes them 
first to do their uttermost. 

Though David resolved well, I will not trust in my bow*; 
yet he used it sure. It was not Goliah's sword that could save 
him ; yet gladly ho girt himself with it, when the high priest 
reached it him. There is no king, saith he, that can be saved by 
the multitude of an host ; yet he refused not the volunteers that 
came to list themselves under him. He fled from Saul with all 
diligence into the cave ; though he had still a refuge beyond it. 
Though he sets up his rest under God's wings ; yet, Oh (saith 
he) tliat I had the wings of a dove too, that I might fly away to 
my rest *. 

The moral, and the reddition of all is but thus much. We 
all of us have wings of our own too ; faculties, and abilities, that 
roust be used (why else were they given us ?) though they must 
not be trusted in. The most excellent Father Paul of the Servi 
of Venice was libelled in the holy office (as they call it) for 
advising one that pretended to immediate inspirations and assis- 
tances, to use human means and industries, and so to expect 
God's blessing. But the inquisitors were for once so wise, as to 
absolve him without examination'. 

Our Psalmist states the matter well. Trust in the Lord, 
saith he, but be doing good too, and so verily thou shalt be fed. 
Commit thy way unto the Lord, and He shall bring it to pass^: 
but walk in it thyself; how is it else thy way! Commit the 
keeping of thy soul, saith the Apostle, (and so, commend the 
keeping of the public too,) to God^ : but still iv dyaOoTroita^ in 

* Psm. XLiv. 6. xxxiii. 16. I * Psra. xxxvii. 3 — 5. 
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well -doing, in doing tliy duty in thy station in all the instances 
of it. 

In the age of miracles, indeed, when the sea divided, and 
suddenly turned green meadow ; and when an angel went forth 
and dispatched so many thousands in a night : well might the 
watch-word be, Stand still and see the salvation of God ; the 
Lord shall fight for you, and ye shall do nothing. But the season 
is changed, and it is now — Come forth, and help the Lord against 
the mighty; and work out your own salvation, (and so the 
salvation of the nation too,) because it is God that works : that 
is St. Paul's logic. 

We must not presume to use our Lord, as Herod did ; call 
for Him, when we please, to work us a fine miracle ; neglect our 
afiairs, and leave them embroiled and rufiled on purpose that He 
may come down airo /^i7%ai^9, to disentangle them. 

The glory of God descends not visible now-a^days upon our 
palaces, as of old upon the tabernacle of the congregation, to 
rescue our Moses and Aaron from being massacred by a desperate 
knot of mutineers : nor doth the earth open her mouth any 
longer, to swallow up our rebels and traitors alive. It is a 
sceptre of ordinary justice, not a rod of wonders, that fills the 
hand of our governors. We must not expect that a good causd 
should work alone of itself by way of miracle : believe it, it 
must be prudently, and industriously managed too, or it must 
at last miscarry. 

For instance, (the instance of the present time :) the devils 
of sedition and faction, of treason and rebellion, those familiars of 
Rome, and Rheims, and St. Omers, (the Jesuits I mean, that 
have so long possessed and agitated a wretched part of this 
nation,) will never go out from hence, and leave us at quiet, no, 
not by prayer and fasting only. Nay, the best laws we have, the 
best you can make, (if they be not steadily, and severely 
executed,) will prove too slight a conjuration for these sturdy evil 
spirits of disobedience. There is another and a better fiagellum 
dcemonum^ than that of IHenmymun Mengis^ and his fellow 
exorcists. Holy water is a trifle ; and holy words will not do 
it. There is no such thing as medicina per verba : words and 
talk will never cure the distempers of a nation. Deaf adders 
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refuse all the voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. 
If, in good earnest, we would be rid of this legion, and say, as 
our Lord to the deaf and dumb spirit, Qo out, and enter no more; 
(what shall I say! — ^in short,) Solomon's rod for the back of 
fools that grow troublesome or dangerous (as it may be prepared 
and managed) is a very powerful and effectual exorcism'. 
Untamed horses, and skittish mules, that will have no under- 
standing, are not edified at all by calm reasonings, and instruc- 
tions and meek remonstrances ; nor in any other method so well 
as by David^'s expedient ; in framo et como* ; their mouths must 
be kept in with bit and bridle, that it may not be possible for 
them to fall upon you ; and so ye may be secure of them. 

But the fitting up of David's bridle, and Solomon^s rod, and 
the right use of both, is the business of another place. I shall 
resume the general thesis, and so shut up this particular. I 
say, then, they trust not in God, they presume and tempt Him, 
who work not together with Him, but receive his aids in vain, 
and look that He should bring about in extraordinary manner, 
what they take no care of themselves ; but lie flat upon their 
backs looking upward, and will stir neither hand nor foot to help 
themselves. Nay, but viriliter agite^ et confortabit eor^ as it is 
in the Psalm"; play the men yourselves, do all that you can or 
ought to do, within your proper sphere; and so God will 
strengthen your hearts, all ye that put your trust in the Lord. 
Wings, as they are the covert of safety, so ako the emblems <rf 
diligence, and the instruments of activity : and as they show us 
our privilege, may teach us also this part of our duty, — ^to trust 
only in God^s wings, but to use our own too ; that is the progress 
of David's trust ; it goes on in active diligence. 

Thirdly. It is consummate (as in the last act) in clear, and 
perfect resignation to God's good pleasure in the event, whatever 
it be. They trust not in God entirely, and as they ought, that 
rely only on his power, and dare not submit to his wisdom also ; 
that would gladly engage Omnipotence on their side (and can you 
blame them ?) but then they would manage it their own way, 
and in methods of their own contriving, and to ends, it may be, 
far distant from what God hath appointed : as if He would work 
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journey-work under them, and leave them to be masters of the 
great shop of the world. No ; but as Luther said well, when 
his friend Melanchthon troubled himself over-much at some cross 
events ; Desinat Philippus esse Rector mundi : It is God alone, 
who sits in heaven, and doth whatever pleaseth Him. If we bo 
not content with the portion Ho allots us, but will needs be 
carving for ourselves elsewhere, or otherwise : or if we be not 
satisfied with his conduct of the affairs of the world, but think, 
with the great Alphonso, that we could mend the system : what 
is this but in effect to turn our backs upon God, and to set up 
for ourselves upon our own wretched stock, and implicitly at 
least to renounce the shadow of his wings, and all the privileges 
of it ? PuUi non prospiciunty saith one : young birds have no 
designs or forecasts of their own, but are wholly under the dam's 
conduct. And if we are allowed to have any ourselves, be they 
never so deeply laid, or so wisely contrived ; so skilfully managed, 
or so vigorously pursued ; we must at last entirely submit, and 
sacrifice them all to that sovereign wisdom and power, which 
rulcth in the kingdoms of men, and orders them in all things 
according to the good pleasure of his will. 

To sum up, then, this whole great duty of affiance in God, 
with all the parts and branches of it ; he trusts regularly in God, 
that trusts in nothing else, first : and yet, secondly, doth every 
thing he can, or is obliged to do by his duty : and, thirdly, when 
he hath done all, sits down at last under the shadow of God'^s 
wings, and waits the success in faith and hope, with perfect 
resignation to God's wise and just appointment in all things ! 
that is the first duty implied in the expression, a pious trust and 
confidence in God. The second is an ardent and flaming devo- 
tion towards God, and his holy worship and service in his temple : 
U7ider the shadow of thy wings will I make my refuge ; it is 
certainly an allusion to the holy of holies, where was the ark of 
tho covenant, the symbol of God's gracious presence, over which 
the cherubim of glory stretched forth their wings on high, and 
shadowed the mercy-seat^: between which wings was God's 
dwelling-place, his shechinah, or majestatic presence. And 
therefore when Ruth the Moabitess became proselyte to the 
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Jewish religion and worship, she is said to come to trust under 
the wings of the God of Israel, Ruth ii. 1 2. 

There are also oto ecclesiarum^ which we meet with in 
church-writers ; as we corruptly call them, the aisles of churches ; 
and in the Gospel itself, irrepvyui rov 'lepov^ pinnacles^ or (if we 
will render it close and just) wings of the temple: from the saving 
covert and protection whereof, as it is the devil's business to 
tempt and withdraw us, and so to cast us down from one of our 
noblest heights and defences : so, on the contrary, holy David's 
great example here, and the clear importance of the words of my 
text, lead us directly thither, (that is the last and most illustrious 
resort of the expression,) and bring us up with boldness to seek, 
and make our refuge even under the wings of the cherubim of 
glory. 

And, indeed, where can we find on earth so safe, or so com« 
fortable a retreat, when calamities assail, or threaten us, as here 
in the house of our God ! doth not His cross stand over it on 
purpose to direct us hither, when we are ready to sink under the 
burthen of our own \ When God's judgments are abroad in the 
world, and the avenger of our sins pursues us ; more particularly, 
when the land is moved and divided ; when the pillars thereof 
shake and tremble, and the foundations are ready to be cast 
down ; when all things are in ferment, and in commotion round 
about us, and men's hearts ready to fail them for fear, and for 
looking after those things which are coming upon the earth; 
where should we rather take sanctuary, where can we more 
probably find help, and redress, than at the altar of the God of 
mercy, and under the shadow of the wings of His mercy-seat \ 

This was holy David's steady resolve, when his heart was 
overwhelmed, as he speaks. Psalm Lxi. 2, I will abide in thy 
tabernacle for ever ; I will trust (or, I will make my refuge) in 
the covert of thy wings, ver. 4 : and when his afilictions put him 
beside that guard, set him at distance from those happy opportu- 
nities, took him down from those blessed heights ; yet still, even 
at the lowest, I will lift up mine eyes, saith he, to the hills, (at 
least cast a long look toward Sion) from whence cometh my help^ 
This was the sting of all his sorrows, as it were the calamity 
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royal he bo groans under, almost in every Psalm ; not that Saul, 
or Absalom had driven him from his own, but from God^s House. 
Though the Holy Land was of no large extent : yet, as if he had 
been banished to the antipodes, From the ends of the earth, saith 
he, have I cried unto Thee, Psalm Lxi. 2. Though his devotion 
consecrated every place he came into ; turned thei cave into a 
chapel, and the wilderness of Judah into holy ground ; and I had 
almost said, even Oath of the Philistines into a holy city; (for we 
have Psalms dated from every one of these ;) yet still he sighs, 
Oh restore me. Oh bring me, Oh set me upon a rock that is 
higher than I : he means, without doubt, the Hill of Sion, the 
Pico of Jewry, where Qod^s house was established upon the tops 
of the mountains, as the Prophet speaks, Isa. ii. 2. 

Men, and brethren, you that make up the more popular part 
of this mixed audience ; let me freely speak to you of the Patri- 
arch David, and of yourselves. Blessed be the mercies of God, 
you lie under no such restraint, or interdict, as he did : you are 
not banished into the wilderness, nor shut up in the cave : the 
doors of God^s house stand open to you, if you please ; and the 
wings of His mercy are stretched out wide to invite, and receive 
you; would you but come in, and put yourselves under the shadow 
of them. Let it not be said, that your curiosity, or some worse 
humour, leads you quite another way: that you are over careful, 
and troubled about many things, which belong not to you, while 
you neglect the one thing necessary, the great duty of this, and 
of every day; namely, to implore God^s mercy and protection 
upon the king and his kingdoms, and His direction and blessing 
upon the public counsels. Let my counsel, I pray, be acceptable 
unto you. Study to be quiet, and to do your own business : and 
that lies not in the court, or in the palace, but here in the temple. 
It is not to listen at the doors of the two Houses of Parliament, 
or to eves-drop the Council-Chamber; but to wait in your proper 
stations with modesty and patience, what avisoes and commands 
are sent you from thence, and to comply with them. Instead of 
thronging and pestering the galleries and avenues of those places, 
where matters of state are upon the table ; what a blessed appear- 
ance were it in times of danger, such as this is, to see the church 
doors always open, and the great stream and shoal of people con- 
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tinually flowing thither; and to find some of you always upon the 
floor there, weeping between the porch and the altar, and saying, 
Spare thy people, O Lord, and give not thy heritage to reproach. 
Thou hast brought up a vine out of Egypt : thou hast cast out 
the heathen, and planted it. Let not the wild boar out of the 
wood root it up, nor the wild beast of the field devour it. Let 
thy hand be upon the man of thy right hand, whom thou hast 
made so strong for thyself. Keep him, as the apple of thine eye; 
hide him under the shadow of thy wings. Let his days be many, 
and his reign prosperous ; and under his shadow let both church 
and state long flourish : and let them be confounded, and driven 
backward, as many as have evil will at Sion. 

To furnish out an office for such daily devotions, it is but to 
take your Psalter along with you in your hand, which is full of 
them. But especially let me commend to you that decad of 
Psalms, which begins with the 64th, and so on: which may 
seem to have been put together on purpose for such an occasion. 
This would be indeed effectually to transcribe holy David^s copy, 
in this his exemplary and ardent devotion : which is the second 
duty required in the text, to prepare us for the protection of God'^s 
wing. There is but one more behind ; and that is, 

3. Constant perseverance in both the former. 

In the two former you have seen holy David putting himself 
under the shadow of God^s wings, and making good his refuge 
there, by acts of faith and devotion. And being once there, no 
storm shall beat him ofi^, no discouragement shall drive him away, 
no delay shall weary him out. If God kills him, it is all one, 
he will trust in Him still, and die in His arms : for here )ie hath 
set up his rest, and donee tramierint^ he is steadily resolved ; his 
refuge is, and shall be, here, till these calamities are overpast. 

But here we must take heed of a great mistake. There are, 
that hold the doneo in the text too hard and stifl^; are too punc- 
tual and precise with God in it; who will trust in Him, it may 
be, and ply their devotions just so long, as till the calamity be 
past : but then on the sudden their trust grows feeble, and their 
devotion cold, and heartless : no sooner delivered, but, like old 
Israel, they forget God at the sea, even at the Red Sea ; — use 
Him like Themistocles's plane-trees, under which men run for 
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shelter in stonn ; but the shower once over, they pluck oflf the 
branches, turn their backs, and away. 

Nay, but there is in Scripture language an infinite and an 
interminable danecy which never expires. He knew her not, till 
she brought forth*; nay, he never knew her. In spite of Hel- 
vidius, aevn-apOhosy (as the Greek church style her,) a virgin 
before, and in, and after the birth of our Lord, and for ever. 
Aye, that's the virgin's soul indeed, that keeps ever close to her 
heavenly spouse ; not only runs under his wings for shelter, wh^n 
calamities aifright her, saying. Spread thy skirt over me, and 
then strays away again, as soon as ever the flattering calm, and 
sunshine of prosperity tempts her abroad. As our Lord hath 
given us an everlasting diyMc: Lo I am with you, saith He, till 
the end of the world : (not that He will leave us then, but take 
us yet nigheif unto Himself, and so we shall ever be with the Lord, 
as the Apostle speaks ' :) so must we also have one for Him of 
the same latitude and extension. For ever under the shadow of 
His wings ; till this single tyranny, as in the old translation — all 
these calamities, as in the new— or as the Hebrew implies, till 
all and every of our calamities be over-past. Both before, and 
in, and after calamities, still under the shadow of God's wings. 
While they last, it is In the shadow of thy icings will I trust: and 
when they are passed, it is In the shadow ofihy wings will I re^ 
joice; that is all the difference. As the scenes shift, our devotion 
must improve, and advance too ; till our prayer be heightened 
into praise, (as I trust ere long it will be,) our hope swallowed 
in enjoyment, and our trust sublimated, and made to flower up 
into jo^ and triumph : when the same God that raised David 
from the cave to the throne, shall translate us also from the 
shadow of His wings into the light of His countenance : to the 
Beatifical Vision whereof He of His mercy bring us, who hath so 
dearly bought it for us, Jesus Christ the Righteous : to whom 
with thee, O Father, and God the Holy Ghost, be ascribed of us, 
and all the creatures in heaven and earth, blessing, honour, glory, 
and power, both now, and for evermore. Amen. 

"Malt 1.25. • 1 Thesg. iv. 17. 
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MACHIAVEL, BORGIA, AND OTHER CHOICE 
AUTHORS: 

BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 



LiHdinem dominandi, causam belli habent, et maximam gloriam in 
maximo iinperio putant. — Sal lust. Fragm* 

Nam doll, non doli sunt, nisi Astu colas. 
6ed malum maximum, si id palam pervenit. 

Flautus in CaptivU^ 

Ambitio jam more sancta'st, libera*st a Icgibus. 
Petere honorem pro flagitif , more sit : 
Morefl^ leges perduxerunt Jam in potestatem suam. 

Trinummns, 



THIS TRACT IS HEBE REPRINTKD FROM THB 6EVEMTU EDITIOK, 
PUBLISHED IN 1657. 
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TO MY VERY GOOD LORD, 

MY LORD R. B. E. 

[PBOBABLT RALPH (bROWNRIGO), BISHOP Or £XET£B.] 



My Lord, 

I was never so proud, as to think I could write anything that 
might abide the test of your judicious eye : what I now send, appeals 
to your candour, entreating you to lay aside the person of a judge, 
for that of a friend. It is at best but a pamphlet, whether you con- 
sider its bulk, or worth. The result of a few pensive hours, spent 
in recollecting what the memory had registered from public observance, 
or private reading, in a theme so sadly copious as this is. If it be 
not impertinent to tell you what hinted to this trifle, it was this ;— 
Having had an opportunity to look abroad into the world, I took 
some notice of the contrastos of the Italian princes, I remarked the 
Spaniard's griping Portugal, his grounds for the challenge of that king« 
dom, and his way of managing those grounds; I looked upon his 
method of propagating Christianity in the West ; (where, one says, 
the Indian is bound to be religious and poor, upon pain of death.) 
Moreover, I observed with what artifice the Pope moderated in the 
European quarrels, and with what devices he twisted the Gospel and 
the advantage of the chair together ; and in all the stragglings and 
disputes, that have of late years befallen this corner of the world, I 
found that although the pretence was fine and spiritual, yet the 
ultimate end and trae scope was gold, and greatness, and secular glory. 
But, my Lord, to come near, when I saw kingdoms tottering, one 
nation reeling against another, yea, one piece of a nation justling the 
other, and split into so many parties and petty enmities ; and each of 
these quoting Bible to palliate his mad and exorbitant opinions; I 
sighed, and it grieved me to see popular easiness and well-meaning, 
abused by ambitious, self-seeking men ; for there is a generation that 
is bom to be the plague and disquiet, and scourge of the age it lives in; 
that gladly sacrifices the public peace to private interest: and when. 
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they see all fired, with joy wann their hands at those unhappy flames 
which themselves kindle, timing their merry harps^ when others are 
weeping over a kingdom's funeral. 

But, above all, it pierced my heart to see the clei^ in such an 
high degree accessory to the civil distempers and contentions, that have 
everywhere shaken the foundations of Church and State, so that (as 
the Catholic noted)* there hath been no flood of misery, but did spring 
from, or at least was much swelled, by their holy- water, I searched 
the Evangelical records ; and there was nothing but mild and soft doc- 
trines; I inquired into the breathings of the Spirit, and they were 
pacificatory. I wondered from what precedents and Scripture encou- 
ragements these men deduced their practices, and at last was forced to 
conclude, that they were only pretended chaplains to the Prince of 
Peace; those torches that should have been for saving light, were dege* 
aerated into firebrands; those trumpets that should have sounded 
retreats to popular fiiries, knew no other music but martial All-arms, 

I have endeavoured in the sequel, to represent to you the arts of 
ambition, by jgiving you the picture of a person over covetous of glory; 
the piece is coarse, but yet like; drawn only in water colours, which 
some of greater leisure and abilities may possibly hereafter lay in oil. 

You know that the desires of man are vast as his thoughts, bound- 
less as the ocean; a bored tub is not more insatiate K It is pity that 
greatness should at any time be out of the road of goodness ; and I 
would sometimes, if I durst, with Socrates, curse him that first separated 
profitable and honest. 

It does to me a little relish of paradox, that wherever I come, 
Machiavel is verbally cursed and damned, and yet practically embraced 
and asserted ; for there is no kingdom but hath a race of men that are 
ngenious at the peril of the public; so that as one said of Galba, in 
respect of his crooked body, Ingenium Gcdhco male habitat ; so may I 
say of these, in regard of their crooked use ; that wit could not have 
chosen a worse mansion, than where it is vitiated, and made a pander 
to wickednes. 

If you ask me, what I mean to trouble the world, that is already 
under such a glut of books, you may easily perceive that I consulted 
not at all with advantaging my name, or woobg public esteem by what 
I now write ; I knew there was much of naked truth in it, and thought 
it might possibly be of some caution to prevent the insinuation of pious 
fraudti, and religious fallacies, iuto my native country ; if any plain-* 

' jTiBos Tcrpifificifof, airepaPTOi €irt6vfiiaf, — ^JiVMBLlCUS. 
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heuriecl, honest mftn sliall cast away an hour in perusing it, he may, 
perhaps, find something in it resembling his own thoughts, and not 
altogether strange to his own experience. It is not the least of our 
misfortunes, that sins and vices are oft-times endeared to us by false 
titles and compliments ; being cozened with a specious name, though 
much incoherent to the thing we ascribe it ; or else, omitting the vice 
which is the main, it intimates only the virtue, which is the by: as for 
example, we call an ambiguous roan ficyaXem/jSoXor, a person of noble 
aim and high enterprise ; whereas, in truth, it signifies, an indirect 
affecter of grandeur. And I find, that by incautelous entertainment 
of these phrases, our judgments are often bribed to misapprehensions, 
and we seduced to bad actions. I have endeavoured in the ensuing 
discourse, to wipe off the paint and fucus ; that so things may appear 
in their true complexion, unadulterated with the sleights and subtleties 
of deluders* 

My Lord, that your Lordship may be one of those which the dark 
poet calls dU ^^^^^cnn-o, that the youth of your honours may be renewed 
to you, that your happiness may know no other season but a spring, is 
the earnest vote of your bounden Servant. 
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TO THE READER. 



Reader, 
That nothing in this might deter a common eye, the quotations are 
translated, not narh irodar, but as might best serve the sense and scope 
of the Author: yet I believe thou wilt find little in the English, 
which is not warranted by the original, or (which is more) by the 
truth. I invite none to it, but such as desire to be just valuers, and 
loyal observers of a good conscience. Now, if thou be not banished 
by the verdict of thine own breast, thou art welcome; otherwise read 
it, not as directed to thee, but meant of thee. This book is like a 
garment in a broker's shop, not designed to any one person, but made 
for any that it fits. 

My intent was, to represent to you in the general (not mentioning 
particulars) a cursed, a wicked, but yet a fortunate politician : it was 
a good caution that Cassius gave the Senate, concerning Pompey\ It 
is foolish to laugh in the face of Dionysius, and dangerous to shrug 
before Andronicus : it is not good to tempt the displeasures of tyrants 
upon idle scores; a thin shield will serve to keep out the style of 
a satirist; nor can I commend him that lost his bishoprick for a 
romance. 

Therefore I brand not persons, but things; and if any man's guilt 
flashes in his face when he reads, let him mend the error, and he is 
unconcerned. It is to no purpose to tell that there is a second part, 
twin and co-etaneous to this, that was once intended to run the same 
fortune; but I have many reasons, besides my own weakness, to 
publish a valediction to the press (especially as to discourses of this 
nature) ; and if ever, I would fain have it seen by a fairer light. 

The great God of Heaven pour into us such inward props and 
comforts, as may help us to stem and bear up against the rugged 
traverses of degenerous times. 

And let it beget in us milder opinions of adversity, when we con- 
sider that the winter of a£9iction does the better fit us to bear the 
eternal verdure of glory, 

^ Nos ilium deridemus, sed timeo ne ille noe gladio avoftvicrripUnf, 
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The time ^ill come, when all shadows and apparitions shall 
Tanish: glorious mom! when wilt thon dawn? Then these sullen 
clouds shall he scattered, right restored, worth priseed, virtue honoured, 
vice degraded, and honesty rewarded. 

Parewell. 



The name ot prince^ which I often use, must be understood as con- 
vertible with anj person or persons, whom God hath intrusted with 
a ju»t supremacy; all the dialects of government being concerned in 
the abuse; I have made the chief, and most familiar, to represent 
the rest. 

I am not ignorant, that the quotations may justly seem more 
numerous than method and the rule of art will conveniently allow, 
I have this to say, to vindicate me from affectedness; that I have 
been little studious of elegance and curiosity in the composure^ 
esteeming nakedness to be the best dress of truth : and, if I mistake 
not, those attendants I have here procured her, may aflfbrd some 
materia], though little ornamental, advantage. 
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A PREMONITION. 



It is far from the design of this Treatise, to derogate from the 
honour of the calling, or worth of the person of any sober states- 
man. "^Tis a knowledge that no man observes with more due 
respect than myself; because I know it in no mean degree essen- 
tial to the peace and flourishing condition of a kingdom, or com- 
monwealth. ^Tis a jewel to be locked up in some few rare 
cabinets ; and not to be made cheap, and exposed to irreverence, 
by being bared, and prostituted to every vulgar eye. The pseudo- 
policy.here mentioned is contradistinct to that science, which is 
ever built upon piety and prudence ; for upon these solid bases 
your wise architect delights to raise the glorious superstructure 
of government in a prince, and subjection in a people : so knitting 
the interests of both, with reciprocal mixture, that the welfare of 
the one may be involved in the good of the other : that majesty 
may be preserved in its just splendour, and yet the liberty of the 
subject remain inviolate. He is the Atlas of the falling state, 
cures it when sick, sets it when disjointed, meets it in its several 
pressures with suitable reliefs. Such was Philip de Commine, 
of whom one said, it was a measuring cast, whether Lewis were 
the wiser king, or Philip the wiser counsellor; such was Burleigh to 
our late Queen Elizabeth, whose advice had very eminent influence 
into the prosperity of her reign, which was such as I believe few 
ages can parallel, and future times will render her happy annals, 
as written like Xenophon's Cyrus ^ discovering not so much what 
was, as what should be : not intended for a true history, but for 
the effigies of a just empire. So that if we love peace, or plenty, 
or liberty, we are bound in way of acknowledgment, to own that 
in Plutarch", true policy deserves to be put in the first file of 
virtues. 

' Nod ad liistoriffi fidem, sed ad ex- I ' T^s* vokiruajt d/Mi^f Mpwirovs ov 
emplum jiisti Imperii. I icrayai riktiortpay^ CaCo Maj^ 
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But as the corruption of the best things makes them worst, 
so this noble knowledge hath been abused to loose and ambitious 
ends by some men^ who seem to have sucked the venom out of 
all politics, misapplying what was good, and creating new, accord- 
ing to the urgency of their own occasions, like the laws that were 
made in Causinus'^s Babel, to be ruled by manners, and not 
manners by laws.^ They vex true policy by misinterpreting, and 
false glossing'; framing in their hearts, Dianas of hypocrisy and 
subtilty, and worshipping them in their actions. 

The rules following, there are few so silly as to believe, though 
too many so wicked as to practise ; and not only so, but by a 
bold imposture to persuade, that such actions as are deduced 
from those principles are justifiable, and, if fortunate, com- 
mendable. 

That all may see these rocks, and shun them, and detest 
knavery, though never so specious, and nauseate sin, though 
robed in successes and triumphs, is my daily prayer. 

> Ophyogekes et Pstlli. ' Furialibus conimentariis illuBirant. 
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FIRST PRINCIPLE. 

The Pditician mutt hate the Sliadote of Religion^ hut the 
Substance ^hurte* 

There is no superstition in polities more odious, than to stand too 
much upon niceties and scruples : and therefore Machiavel cut the 
hair when he advised, not absolutely to disavow conscience, but to 
manage it with such a prudent neglect, as is scarcely discernible 
from a tenderness : not permitting it to be techy and relucting, 
nor yet prostituting it, unless upon solemn and insuperable occa- 
sions. He notes it from Papirius in Livy, who slighted the 
Pullarii handsomely, and was rewarded: whereas Appius Pulcher 
did it grossly, and was punished. 

But because the politician is best able to tell his own docu- 
ments, you may please to conceive you found these broken dis- 
courses in his study ; to each of which I shall add an antidote. 

External holiness invites awful regards; there is no mask 
that becomes rebellion and innovation so well as religion; nothing 
that so much conceals deformity, and pretends beauty, ^is an 
excellent thing so to dissimulate piety, that when we act strongly 
against it, in that very article of wickedness the people saint us. 
Herod would fain worship, when he means to worry. 

In the act of sin do but religion cry, 
Says Terens, You as holy are as I^ 

This is that which leads the world in a string, that liallows 
the most hellish enterprises ; for the conunon people (which are 
the rb irdkii) never see behind the curtain ; a handsome gloss is 
with them as good as the text. I believe the great naturalist 
was in the right, when he called a deity a jolly invention. 
^Tis ridiculous to think, that God troubles himself about sublunary 
things, but 'tis not fit the world should know it \ Let me enjoy 

^ -^~ Ipso BceleriB molimine Terens | homaDarnin qnicqidd est smnmnm, sed 
Creditnr esse pius. I credi ex usu vitro est. Plik. L % 

' IrridenduiD, agere curam rermn I cap. e. 
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the temporal advantages of religion, and let others take the 
eternal ; let me use it for a cloak or a crutch, and let others expect 
from it a crown. 

The river in Athenieus^ is my emblem, whose upper waters 
were sweet and grateful, but towards the bottom brackish. Let 
me be a superficial, let others be fundamental Christians. I like 
the humour of the Samseans in Epiphanius, that were neither 
Jews, nor Gentiles, nor Christians, but preserving a commodious 
correspondence with all. Whatsoever I act in reference . to 
heaven, is merely theatrical ; and done in subordination to some 
other interest. Lycurgus could never have ingratiated his laws 
so effectually, if he had not pretended a dialogue with his goddess. 
Tis to me indifferent, whether the religion I personate be true or 
false, so it be but popular ; and if the people I mean to juggle 
with, err fundamentally, I can by no means court them more, 
than by embracing their delusion. It buckles them very close 
to me in moral observance, to assist them in their spiritual fond- 
ness, and mix with their distemper ; and therefore I commonly 
lead the van in the faction, and call it Jure Divino, though I 
never found it but in hell's bUck canons. 

How comfortably the pope and cardinals conferred notes: 
How profitable has the tale of Christ been to us* ! Oh the rich 
income and glorious result of hypocrisy ! This, this must be 
diligently studied and practised. 

If that my deeds of darkness may 
Be hid in donds as black as they ; 
If, being ugly, I may paint. 
Why then I am a true new Saint'. 

Privacy for a sin, and cleanly conveyance for a cheat, make it 
to common eyes seem as white as iunocency itself: the strictness 
of that thief was very notable, who always before he went about 
the work of his calling, (for so he called stealing,) went to prayers, 
that God would bless and prosper him. So, I say grace to the 



1 Fons in Mileto, cujus proflnens 
aqua duldssinia, quad vero in imo 



• 'Quantum nobis lucri peperit ilia 
fabula de Christo ! 



' *— Da justum sanctumque videri, 
Noctem peccaUs, etfraudibus ob- 
jice nubem. 

Horace, JSpitt, b. 1. Ep. 16. 
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design, be it never so wicked ; and give thanks for the success, be 
it never so bloody. 

But further in subserviency to a loose interest, there must be 
no such puling thing, as conscience. Hell, and Heaven, and 
Scripture, and what else the Christian esteems most sacred, must 
all truckle under the plot, but not be observed when they come 
to oppose it. Had Alexander boggled at invading other men^s 
kingdoms, he had never wept for the scarcity of worlds. There 
is no greater obstacle to generous actions, than a coy and squeam- 
ish conscience. 'Tis pretty that some tell us, that it strikes surdo 
verbere^ with a still and silent stroke ; and then how can it be 
heard in the noise and bustle of a clamorous world ? Had your 
mighty conquerors, and your valiant captains, and your thriving 
popes, listened to this inward charmer, their names had never 
swelled, and looked big in the rolls of fame. 



COLASTERION, 

But let all sober Christians know, that this shell of religion, 
though it may be of external conducement, yet there is nothing 
that God's pure and undeluded eye looks on with more abhor- 
rency. We may possibly deceive men, but it is in vain to put 
ironies upon God. A counterfeit religion shall find a real hell ; 
and His pity that such a sacred thing should be violenced, and 
made subservient to rebellious irregular designs. 

As for such who have conspired with the wrath of God in the 
stupefaction of their consciences, though they may for a time 
struggle with those inward checks, yet there will be a day (if not 
in this life) when that witness, that judge, that jury, will not be 
bribed. God hath fixed it in the soul, as an internal register, as 
an impartial diary, as the censor of the affections,' and pedagogue 
of the passions^ It does not only illustrate divine justice in an 
Autocatacrisy, but was meant by God for a bridle and restriction. 
And he, that hath by an inveterate wickedness conquered the 
opposition which God seated in his heart to sin, may possibly 
consult well with his present advantage and greatness, but not at 

' Obioen. 
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all with his future comfort ; for besides the loss of that intimate 
pleasure which waits upon innocency ^ he feels sometimes those 
bosom quarrels that verbetate and wound his soul ; — for 



PRINCIPLE II. 



The Politician must by all means make the most insinuating Appli- 
cations to the People that he can; and lock up his own Design^ 
in Pretence for Religion^ Liberty^ Restitution ofLaws^ Refor^ 
mation of GaheU, S^c, 

The prosperity of innovation depends in a high measure upon 
the right knack of kindling and fomenting jealousies and dislikes 
in the people ; and then wielding those grudges to the favour and 
advantage of private ends : for the people are to the politician, 
like tools to the mechanic; be can perform nothing without 
them ; they are his wings, his wheels, his implements, the pro- 
perties that he acts with. 

That this may be done effectually there must be an excellency 
in these following sleights. 

First. To assign such a cause of grievances, and such a course 
for redress, as may open a way to the alteration he aims at ; as, if 
he means to alter the government, or to engross the supremacy, 
he must artificially convince of a necessity to arm, 1. defensively, 
and if that succeeds, 2. offensively. This he may do by false 
alarms of danger, inventing horrid news, and plying the people 
with such fictitious perils as may make them believe religion 
and liberty and all is at stake, and that they are the geese that 
must save the Capitol. 

Secondly. Wlien he sees opportunity to reveal his own 
design, he must do it gradually, and by piecemeal'; for that 
which at one view would be a Mormo to fright them, give it 
them in small parts, and they will digest it well enough. 

Thirdly. He must compose his very garb and gesture. It is 

* Viniun ia pectore* " 'E#c irpwraywyrjt. 
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a great matter to tell a lie with a grace. As, if Religion be the 
mode, he must in his tales knock his breast, attest God, and in- 
voke imprecations upon himself, if he does not do that, which he 
never intends. 

Fourthly, He gives them good words, and bad actions, like 
those the historian brands with a Crudditatem damnatisj crudeK- 
tatem initis^ ravishes them with apprehensions of liberty, undelr 
the highest strain of oppression ; for it is most certain, if you 
please them with the name, they will embrace it for name and 
thing. Something like this had been imposed upon Rome, when 
the orator writ to his friend Atticus^ that they were cheated in 
names, for military license was miscalled liberty. This was well 
described by Plautus in Truculento *. 

Pretence white as milky 

An ' as soft ajB silk 

Win do the feat: 
Yonr hearts as sonr as gaU 

Purpose our thraJl, 

And thus ye cheat 

Fifthly. He observes, that they receive probabilities, wisely 

propounded, more greedily than naked truths ; and therefore he 

is very studious to glaze and polish his impostures', that so they 

may to a loose eye dissemble truth, according to that of Pindar^ : 

Glorious lies, 

WeU marshalled tales. 

Do stiU find &your : 
Truth aU forlorn 
Intreats and wooes, 

But none will have her. 

But that of Menander : 

Let but the vulgar judge 

(The Poet knew)* 
They'd take the probable 
And leave the true '. 



' Nomina rerum perdidimns, et li- 
centia militaris libertas vocatur. Inge- 
niosa muscipulatores. 
* In melle sunt lingusd sit» Testree, 

atque orationes, 
Lacteque : corda felle sunt sita, at- 
que acerbo acetow 
E Unguis dicta dulcia datis, at corde 
amar^ facitis. 



vircp t6v dXriBrj \6yoyj 

(^mrQT&VTOi fJkvBou 
* T6 iriBapov taxyv Ttjs akrjBtias tfxti 

2 F 2 
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Sixthly. When he hath, by the assistance of the people, got 
the sword into his own hands, he awes them with it, and frights 
them into future comphance. He that courted them before with 
all the adulatory terms that ambition could invent, or they 
receive; as if he had been vowed their martyr, and ready to 
sacrifice his dearest enjoyments upon the altar of public liberty 
and freedom; as if his veins knew no other blood, but such as he 
would be proud to spend in their service; having now served 
himself of them, he forgets the bosom that warmed him ; they 
hear from him now in a palinode; he curls up his smooth com- 
pliments into short laconics, and exchanges his courtship for 
command. 

COLASTERION. 

First. We may be assured, that there is no greater index of 
ambition, than an affectation of popularity: which appears in 
meek addresses to the people, wooing and familiar condescen- 
sions, bemoaning their sufferings, commending a more vigorous 
sense of them. That of the Comic is no bad rule* : 

'Tib not for nought, when those above 
Tender their service, and their love. 
These are but profitable arts, 
Their tongues are strangers to their hearts. 

Or that which Livy notes of a grandee: pride never conde- 
scends without design*. The extreme kindness of fawning of 
great persons is always suspicious, because often fraudulent; 
remember the Sileni, that used to kill with hugs and embraces. 

Secondly. Know it is very usual for men to personate good- 
ness, till they have accomplished their ends; it is observed of 
Appius, when he had his wish", he left wearing of another man'^s 
person. It is an old note^ : 

* Non temerarlum est ubi dives bland^ appellat pauperem 
Altera manu fert lapidem, panem ostentat altera : 
Nemini credo, qui longe blandu'st dives panperi. 

' Credebant baud gratuitam in tantst superbisl comitatem fore. 
^ Finem fecit gcrendsa alientc pei*8on8?. 

* Maxima pars morem hunc homines habent ; quod sibi volunt, 
Dum id impctrant, boni sunt, scd id ubi jam jienes sese habent. 
Ex bonis pessiuii, et fraudulentissinii sunt. 
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Before the man 

Had got his end 
He was all Puritan : ' 

What he woidd have 

He thus obtained. 
And then resumed Knave. 

Athenaeus tells a pretty story of one Athenian, oorn obscurely, 
who, as long as he was private and poor, excelled in a soft and 
tractable disposition, but when by juggling he had obtained the 
Athenian government, there was none more odious for a cruel, 
covetous and barbaric tyranny; as it is reported of Caligula, there 
was never a better servant, and a worse master. 

Thirdly. We know, that a good aim, much less a good pre- 
tence, cannot justify a bad action ; and therefore we ought to be 
as solicitous about the lawfulness of the means, as about the good- 
ness of the end. It is a maxim in morality, that honum oritur 
ex integris^ and in Christianity, that we must not do evil, that 
good may come of it ; and we may possibly rescue ourselves from 
future cozenage, if we examine the lawfulness of every circum- 
stance leading to the end propounded, before we are tickled and 
transported with the beauty of the pretence. 



PRINCIPLE III. 

If the Supremacy he invaded^ the Lapses of the former Magistrate 
must he inculcated with the greatest adtantage^ and what is 
wanting in reality^ must be supplied in calumny. 

It cannot easily be imagined of what singular importance the 
aspersing and blotting of a prince is, to boil up popular discontent 
to that height, which is requisite for a rebellion; and here it 
must diligently be inquired, if there have not been indeed such 
lapses, as have galled the people ; and though they be old sores 
aYid skinned, yet they must be searched and refreshed, and 
exasperated with all the urging circumstances that come within 
the invention of scandal. It must be remembered, if any persons 
of public note have suffered under the sword of justice, whose 
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crimes can by art or eloquence be extenuated, whose hard measure 
must be mentioned with tears, that so old traitors may be pro- 
pounded for new martyrs. This hath been the ordinary method 
of ambition, as you may find it noted by a great scholar, in these 
words: — " It was ever the most compendious way of usurpation, 
to dissemble a strong affection to our country; lamenting the 
vices of the prince, and miseries of the people; not with an 
intent to rescue them from servitude, but to get such a portion of 
favour, as may lift us up to the same pitch of honour on their 
shoulders; which having obtained, we transcendantly abuse, 
changing the rods of royalty into the scorpions of anarchy, 
aristocracy, or a free state*/' 

'Tis the fashion of fortunate rebels, to feed the people with 
shells and empty names, as if their bare assertion could demon- 
strate to us (against all experience) that 'tb freedon^ to be slaves 
to quondam peasants, and slavery to be subjects to a true and 
natural prince. And therefore if the prince be severe, he gives 
them Nero's brand, a pian kneaded up of dirt and blood : if be be 
of parts and contrivance, he calls it pernicious ingenuity : if he b^ 
mild and favourable to tender consciences, he declaims against 
his toleration. If he urge uniformity and decency in divine 
service, he rails at his superstition. And because there is no 
such equilibrious virtue, but has some flexure to one of the 
extremes, he is very careful to publish the extreme alone, and 
to silence the virtue. 

But if the prince hath by carriage of extraordinary innocence, 
vindicated himself from obloquy (which shall scarce be, if small 
faults be rightly improved), then MachiavePs advice must be 
followed, to calumniate stoutly, till the people have entertained 
something to his prejudice : it is a figure in politics to make every 
infirmity a fault, and every fault a crime : and if the people be 



^ Fait hsBC onmibns seExmlis, et 
adhnc est ad occnpandam tyraimidem 
ez^pediiissima via, dum summo se 
amore, ac pietate in patriam ease 
simulaniy principum vitia, et populi 
miseriam, apud eaoa primhrn, deinde 
palam querebundft voce lamentantiir, 
non (}u6 plebem, cujus solius com- 



modis inserviri videri yolant, ab illo 
servitutis jugo asseiant in libertatem ; 
sed quo popidari aorft aabniziy aditiun 
sibi et januam ad earn ipaam dignita- 
tem, nequiora aliquando ausuri pate- 
fiiciant Barcklat contra Monarch, 
30. 
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disposed to alteration, these must be first urged against a monarch 
to depose him, or, if need be, to murder him; which is com- 
mendable, if you can dress him up like a tyrant, as you may find 
it justified by an honest ScotS who complains, that there are not 
somid glorious rewards appointed for tyrannicides; and by the 
best of orators', that the Grecians gave divine honours to those 
that killed tyrants. And by the tragedian': 

More grateful yiotim none to Jove can bring, 
Tban is the blood of slaughtered nnjust king. 

And secondly, these personal faults must be artificially do 
volved upon monarchy itself. 

There remains to disperse the commendation of that govern- 
ment which is intended for a successor : if aristocracy, the long- 
lived prosperity of Sparta and Venice is a very plausible evidence 
of its goodness ; if democracy, the happiness of the Romans under 
their tribunes is very memorable; to which may be added this 
out of Machiavel, '^ that they are the most suitable guardians of 
any thing, who are least desirous to usurp it : and without doubt, 
considering the designs of the nobility and the people, we must 
confess, that the first are very ambitious of rule, the last desire 
only not to be oppressed."' 

COLASTERION. 

I presume that person is very rare, that can boast of such an 
absolute saintship, whilst he is amongst mortals, but that there 
will now and then some actions fall from him, which confess 
humanity, and require candour; some leaves in the volume of the 
fairest life are legenda cum venid. If this be a common frailty, 
why do we fix such rigid censures upon the miscarriages of 
princes ! Or why do we deny them the same mildness which we 
use, when we commiserate the infirmities of other men! Tisyet 
much more disingenuous to revive and pore upon a few bad 
actions, which, it may be, have been long ago expiated with 



^ BUCHAVAK. 

' GrsBcos, Deorom honores tijbuisse 
iis, qui tyrannoe necayerunt. Ciceeo 
proMihne, 



* Victima hand ulla amplior potest, 

Magisve opima mactari Jovi, 

Qukm rex iniquus. Seneca H^ro.fur, 
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many good. Take this from no mean statist' : ^^'^Tis an unjust 
way of accusing, to omit the good offices of a prince, and to select 
and publish only his bad; for by this means, no magistrate shall 
be innocent.^ 

As greatness gives a gloss to the virtues of a prince, so it 
mitigates his vices ; for if we look upon him as circled with 
honour, and all outward enjoyments, we see withal, what variety 
of temptations he hath to struggle with above others, having no 
other guard, no other weapon, than his mere virtue ; sometimes, 
we are defended from a sin, by our very impotency ; it may be 
above our sphere, or out of our reach ; we do not, because we 
cannot ; how often are our wills offenders, when our hands are 
innocent ! We are checked from without, he commonly from 
within, having nothing to dispute widi his immoderate desires, 
but himself. This is that which enhances the goodness of a 
prince, as that excellent poet (Spenser,) leads his temperate 
knight ^through all the delicacies and charms of pleasure, and 
delivers him a conqueror. 

But suppose a magistrate really tyrannical; it is no con- 
temptible question, whether the evils of the redress may not be 
equivalent to the mischief! I remember Livy'^s, "We can 
neither abide the disease, nor the remedy ' ;'^ and Plutarch's 
" A civil war is worse than an irregular monarchy';'^ and Taci- 
tus, " The humours of kings are to be tolerated, nor is it useful 
to change them : whilst there are men, there will be vices. The 
miscarriages of a prince may be great, but the virtues of his suc- 
cessor may be greater' :'*'* and Seneca, " He is unfortunately sick, 
that is more in danger of his physician, than of his disease *."" 
Poise the miseries of a civil war, with the grievances of an un- 
just magistrate, and the politician must make many grains of 
allowance from fallacy to make the scales even. For though the 



' Iniquain omni re accusanda, prse- 
termissis bonis^ malorniu enumeration 
vitiorumque selectio; nam ne nllus 
quidem isto modo magisiratns vitu- 
perabilis non erit. 

' Nee morbum ferre possamus, nee 
remedium. 
' XcTpov hyai fxoyapxtas irapay6fxov 



* Ferenda regum ingenia, neque 
Usui esse crebras mutationee : vitia 
emnt donee homines^ sed neque bsec 
continua, et meliorum interventu pen. 
santur. 

^ Infadliciter segrotat, cni plus peri- 
culi k medico quam k morbo. 
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fury of incensed tyranny may fall heavy upon many particulars, 
yet the bloody consequences of an intestine sword are more 
epidemical and more permanent. 

As to the charging the faults of a governor upon the govern- 
ment itself, I see nothing in it but delusion, nor can there be a 
more gross abuse, than to make the office guilty of the officer^s 
abuse \ 

For king-killing, because I know it a techy subject, I shall 
wholly omit all discourse of it ; only I find it damned by an able 
English divine *, as Jesuitical ; and Tacitus commends to subjects 
rather scutum than gladiwn^ the shield of patience and toleration, 
rather than the sword. 



PRINCIPLE IV. 

The Politician must nourish some mercenary Jesuits^ or other 
Divines^ to cry up his aims in their Churches^ that so the poison 
may insinuate more generally into all the parts. 

He that peruses history will find, that there hath been no innova- 
tion so gross, no rebellion so hideous, but bath had some eccle- 
siastical fomenters ; for such as want worth enough of their own 
to reach preferment in a regular way, are most apt to envy the 
just honours of better men ; and despairing to obtain their end 
by learning and piety, they aspire to it by the crooked means of 
faction and schism. Nor are those despicable instruments to the 
politician, for the sharpest sword in his army cannot vie services 
with a subtle quill. You may see his business in the comic 
writing' disputing, that so his tongue is a shield to his patron'*s 
opinion, and a sword to his adversaries. 

The Jesuit reckons it in the number of his merits, if he may, 
by any sinister ways, ruffle and disorder heretical kingdoms (so 
he calls them), encourage weak and unstable minds to slight 
magistracy, irritate divisions, tumults, rebellions, absolve from 

' Tijir T&p avBpAtrw nopifpUof inl ra \ ' Tpa^wpf iSovXcMr«>y, xai ttj ykwrtj 
irpdy flora fitTa4>€p€w, — Ibocrates. f 9roXr/A^<r»y. — ^Arzstofhanxs. 
' Jo. GooDwiK in his AnHcaffolris, | 
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oaths, and all sacred ties ; so that it is hard to find any tragical 
scene, or bloody theatre, into which the Jesuit bath not intruded, 
and been as busy, as Da^us in the comedy, contributing in a very 
high measure to every fanatic insolence, justifying the old Lemma 
of Loyola's picture, Cavete vobi$ principes. These are the fire- 
brands of Europe, the forge and bellows of sedition \ infernal 
emissaries, the pests of the age, men that live as if huge sins 
would merit heaven by an antiperistasis. 

2. Nor is any nation ^f^ithout some turbulent spirit of its own, 
the dishonour of tbp gown and pulpit, the shame, and sometimes 
the ruin, of their country ; you would think they had their text 
from a gazette, because you hear so much of a currapto in the 
application ; that these ina,y be fit implements for the politician, 
there are these requisite qualifications. 

1 . There must be a principal gift of wresting the Scripture, 
vexing and urging the holy text, constraining it to patronize the 
design ; the great Apostle expresses this in throe very emphatical 
terms • 1. Cogging the Die, making the Word speak what they 
list *. 2. Crafty applications, and expositions of it *. All the 
methods and arts of cozenage^, gilding and varnishing rotten 
doctrines \ And this must be done, 

1. In public, vomiting out flames and sulphur from that 
sacred Pegma, where he should deliver none but mild and soft, 
that is, evangelical embassages. 

2. In private, at parlour sermons ', and meeting-houses, where 
he is listened to as an oracle ; and here commonly he is more 
enthusiast than scripturist, and his auditors beliieve his dreams to 
be as canonical as the Revelation ; like those Melancthon speaks 
of. Their dreams are all new lights ^ ; or those that the Father 
chides, when he tells them that every whimsey is not prophecy'. 

3. He ought to be of some abilities in disputing ; and what he 
wants in logic, he must supply in garrujity : for whatsoever he 
affirms, the interest he hath in his seduced hearers, improves into 



^ Classica canere. 

' Havovpytla. 

^ 'QptuCoPTM Kat xpv(rid(ovT€u X<fyovr. 



• 'OiKo<f>3opoi, Evangeliopthori. 
^Qoicquid sonmiaat, volunt ess 
Qpiritnm Sanctum. 

' Ov irap iwvxwv h)$vi irpo(f>fjr€ta. 
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a syllogigm. You ask after his topics, he hath his arguments 
from Gregory, but not the saints If, after his weapons, he 
carries the name of Christ in the van of rebellion and robbery *; 
and the wound he makes is faction ; those consciences which will 
not surrender to his parley, his master takes by storm ': and thus 
he abuses Christ, by pretending his favour to unwarrantable 
actions : be abuses his prince, by alienating the affections of his 
subjects ; the Church, by shattering it into rents and schisms, 
wounding it with a feather from its own wiqg, snatching a coal 
from the altar, to fire both Church and StatQ *; and lastly, he 
abuses himsplf ; for when the politician hath made his best use pf 
his seditious spirit, he leaves him to his own wild distempers, 
having directed his own thoughts to another goal. 

COLASTEEION. 

Although we have caution enough against these in sad and 
frequent experiences, these latter ages groaning under the eifects 
of an exorbitant clergy ; yet such is the easiness and credulity of 
the vulgar, such the subtlety and dissembled sanctity of the im- 
postor, that he meets with as great a proneness in the people to 
be cozened, as he brings willingness to delude ; for it is a true 
observation, that these clancular sermocinators bear as great sway 
in popular minds, and make as deep impression upon their con- 
sciences, as the loyalists do when they impose upon their blind 
laity. 

I dare only subjoin a few advices. 

First, I should suspect a clerical statist, I mean such a one as 
in the dispensation of sacred oracles, tampers with secular affairs, 
unless it be in case of high concernment to his auditors'* souls. 

Secondly, I should believe him a juggler, that sprinkles his 
SjBrmons with murmurs against the lawful magistrate, ecclesias- 
tical or civil ; unless he hath some better ground for his dislike, 
than a thwarting his humour in things controversial and adia- 
phorous. 

' Ex officina carnificum ax*gfiimenta j • St a ad a. 
petit.— 'PopuL. TaxyK€t$ia, — S. Hisa. ^ EcclesisB nomine ftrmamiiii, et 

'Armat se ad latrociniuin per contia eoclesiam dimicatis.— Ana. 
Ghristi nomen. 
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Thirdly, I should more than doubt his knavery, that should 
suborn Scripture, to attest, or incite to illegal actions, as of kin 
to that which Salvian calls religious wickedness ^ 

Fourthly, All news in religion, whether in doctrine or dis- 
cipline, is the common screen of private design*. Let Maecenas 
tell it, " All innovators in religion, let them be severely punished, 
for they are fomentors of sedition*.'^ Which is noted by the 
great Casaubon in his Epistle before his Baronian exercitations, 
thus : ^^ Novelties in the Church are never without these sad con- 
sequences ; they rend the seamless coat of our blessed Saviour ; 
they breed schisms, and then brood and multiply them ; they 
shake the fundamentals of the Church and State %^^ &c. 

"^Tis sad to see Urania, divine Urania/ enrolled in blood ; the 
stars and luminaries of the Church, to shed such black and malig- 
nant influences ; in lieu of pious documents to hear none but 
furious incentives; 

No matter for the church, or laws. 
You may confide in such a cause*. 

The cause they serve is the doctrine, and the use, the egg, the 
apple, the head and foot of all their discourses*; if you like to 
confer notes, you may find a piece of their sermon in Barclay, to 
this effect; " They extol evangelical liberty, that no Christian 
minds should be yoked with Christ'^s government, that all should 
enjoy free consciences; that the Oospel is soft and mild, nor does 
it seek to reduce any by violence: they beg the same enlargement 
and scope for themselves, which they gladly allow to others^." 



^ Religiosum scelus. 

/ 8 Toifs be ^pi{fiVTas ri ntpi rrjs evo-c- 
fitiast Koi ftiati km icoXa^r, noWow yap 
dpair€i6ova'LV oKXtrrpunfOfifiv, — Apud 
Diov Cassius. 

* CvpiditasnovandihaK; secum mala 
semper trahit; Christi inconsutilem 
tunicam lacerat, sectas novas parit, et 
statim multiplicat, ecclesiam et popu- 
lum coucutit, &c. 



* Ite alaci*e6, tantseque, precor, con* 
fidite causa?. 

• Papiriub. 

7 6e Evangelii libertatem prsBdicare, 
nullam Christtanis a"'™'* vim inferre^ 
suam cuique conscientiam liberam re- 
linqnere^ verbo ducere, non vi quem« 
quam adigere; eam esse Evangelii 
doctrinam, ut omnes conscientiie fru- 
antur libertate: sibique ut id liceat, 
votis omnibus postulare.— Con. JIfo- 
narch, p. 32. 
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PRINCIPLE V. 



If Success waits upon his Enterprises^ he urges it to authenticate 

his Cause. 

There is no argument more popular than success, because the 
bulk of men is not able to distinguish the permission of God from 
his approbation: and although it be in itself fallacious and feeble, 
yet the misery of the conquered denies them the opportunity to 
dispute it; for the opposition of the sword will never be confuted 
by the bare fist of logic. Nor doth the victor commonly permit 
any ventilation of his dictates; for when the body is a slave, 
why should the reason be free*? As the soldiers in Plutarch 
wondered why any would be so importunate to preach laws, and 
moral reasons, to men with swords^ by their sides'; as if arms 
knew not how to descend to rational inquiries, but were enough 
justified by an odd kind of necessity of their own creating ; like 
those in Livy", that all laws are engraved on the hilt of a 
victorious sword, to whose mandamus all other statutes must 
submit. 

I have often considered with myself, what should move 
tyrants to print justifications of themselves, and assertions of 
their proceedings, which, I suppose, never made an understanding 
man a convert, nor met with a cordial reception in any, unless 
the abuse of a few, poor shallow believers, be thought a triumph 
worth their pains. I have sometimes thought, they do by these 
papers please themselves in their abilities to delude, and so 
gratify their tyranny over the noblest part of man, by denying 
the liberty of the thought, and subduing the powers of the soul 
to an implicit coherence with their own magisterial opinions. 

But our politician, by quoting the success of his under- 
takings, besides the plausibleness and insinuating nature of the 



' AovKo9 fr€<f>vKas, ov lUrtart aoi 
\6yov' In Pompejo, 

* Ov TrdvcrtcrOe ^fuv vjrtCwrjXfvois 



' In arm is jiis ferre, et omnia for- 
tium vironim esse. 
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proposition itself, hath the advantage of power to make us 
believe him. 

Nor is this bait contemptible; many of parts and prudence, 
yea and of religion, have been staggered by it. Some question 
whether DionysiuB deserved the brand of atheism, considering 
the wild conceits they then had of their gods; or differed from 
the common creed, crying out, " O how the gods favour sacrilege !'' 
when he had a merry gale after a sacrilegious attempt. The best 
of the Roman historians calls the victory, the just arbitress of 
the cause: ^^ The event of the war, like an impartial judge, shall 
knit victory and right together *:^^ so hard is it to persuade mere 
reason, that virtue may be unfortunate, and vice happy. 

He was no small poet, that argued himself out of his gods, 
by seeing wickedness honoured, and worth slighted: which he 
expresses thus': 

LicinuB does in marble sleep, 

A common um does Cato keep, 

Pompey*B ashes may catch cold; 

That there are gods, let dotards hold* 

There may be some use made of that in Seneca, " Prosperous 
mischiefs are cardinal virtues in the world'^s ethics';'^ and, there- 
fore the tragedian repeats it^. The unwarrantableness is hid and 
concealed in the glory of the success ; we often praise the Mace- 
donian conquest, but seldom mention their boundless and unjust 
ambition. 

On the contrary, if an undertaking really good miscarry, we 
censure it : so that according to the vogue of the world, it is the 
event that gives the colour to the action, and denominates it good 
or bad. " We adore the fortunate, and despise the conquered*." 

COLASTERION. 

There is some of this leaven in the judgments of most^ 
notwithstanding those brighter discoveries^ in the noon of Chris- 



' Eventus belli, velut saquus judex, 
unde jus stat, ei victoriom dabit. 
* Marmoreo lacinus tumulo jacet, at 
Cato parvo, 
Pompeius nullo; qois patet esse 
Deos? 



* Honesta qusedam scelera saccessus 
facit. 

* Prosperom ac felix scelos yirtos 

vocattur. Here. Fur, 
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tianlty wfe live under. A Bible, thoroughly observed, would 
expound to us much of the riddle, dnd dark passages of Provi- 
dence : we are so short-sighted, that we cannot see beyond time; 
we value things, and men, by their temporal prosperities, and 
transient glories; whereas, if we put eternity into the other scale, 
it would much out-poise that worldly lustre, that so much abuses 
our eye, and cozens our understandings. 

I find not in holy writ, that God hath inseparably annexed 
goodness and greatness, justice and victory: He hath secured his 
servants of the felicities of a better life, but not of this. Chrisf s 
kingdom was not, our happiness is not, of this world. 

Nor doth my Bible show me any warrant for appeal to 
heaven for the decision of this, or that intricacy: by bestowing 
success upon this party, or that cause, according to its righteous- 
ness, and due merit. There is a vast difference betwixt drvxvfMi 
and aSUrj/jLa^ even in Scripture construction. 

The great Turk may justly exult and prune himself in dis* 
courses of this nature, if they be once admitted, and owned by 
Christians : and I shall forbear any longer to think Mahomet an 
impostor, and must receive the Alcoran for Gospel, if I shall be 
convinced, that temporal happiness and triumph are a true index 
of Divine favour. Our religion hath something more to invite 
our closure with it ; it proposes a conveniency on earth, but the 
crowns and garlands are reserved for heaven. 

The money-god in Aristophanes ^ pretends a conmiand from 
Jupiter, to distribute as great a largess to the wicked, as the 
good ; because if Virtue should once impropriate riches, that fair 
goddess would be more wooed for her dowry, than for her native 
beauty: so if Religion were attended with those outward allure- 
ments that most take the senses, we should be apt to follow 
Christ for the loaves, and overlook the spiritual cliarms, and 
more noble ends of Christianity. 

The heathen could say, " Happy piracy is a thing of unhappy 
precedency';'^ fortunate sins may prove dangerous temptations; 
but to say that God doth signally attest the actions of such a 
person, or the justice of such a cause, by permitting it to prosper, 

' In nXovr^. ' Foelix preedOi mnndo ezemplum inutile. 
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and taper up in the world, is such a deceit, as deserves our serious 
abhorrencj — I leave it with Ovid's wish*: 

Let him for ever in suocesB be poor. 
That thinks it justifies his canse the more. 



PRINCIPLE VI. 

The Politician must change with the Times. 

That alterations and revolutions in kingdoms are the rods with 
which Gk>d scourges miscarrying princes, is resolved by my Lord 
of Argenton : to which may be added out of Aristotle, in the 
fifth of his Politiques, — " That the ruins of a kingdom are often 
derived from fraud and subtleties'.^ I shall omit an inquiry into 
other causes, as foreign to my present purpose. 

The politician knows best how to improve these popular 
gusts, because he caused them : such a storm is his seed-time. 
It is the boast of a Dutchman, that he can sail with all winds: 
the aspiring man observes the quarter whence the fairest gales 
of preferment blow, and spreads the sails of his ambition to 
entertain them; nor can the compass breathe more varieties, 
than his dexterous soul has changes, and garbs, and suitable 
compliances. 

What the orator calls his top and perfection, to make happy 
application to the several humours and genius of all sorts of men, 
qualifying his address with what he knows will most charm the 
person he treats; that the politician does not only with his lip, 
but life : you may find all those figures and tropes digested into 
his actions, and made practical, that are in the other only vocal. 

He remembers that an English marquis (Pawlet of Win- 
chester') who having successfully served four princes, and still 
in the same room of favour, unshaken with the vicissitudes he 
had run through; being asked by one, by what means he pre- 



1 Gareat snooessibus opto^ 

Quiaquis ab eventu facta notauda 
putat 



' Per fraudem et dolum regna ever- 
tuntur. 

* Naktok'b Regalia, 
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served his fortune ? he replies that he was made of the pliant 
willow, not stubborn oak^ always of the prevailing religion, and 
a zealous professor. This easiness and bending is of absolute 
necessity; for if the same temper, which insinuated in violent 
times, were retained in a composed and settled government, it 
would be altogether distasteful; and so, on the contrar}\ 

Therefore, if religion be fashionable, you can scarcely distin* 
guish him from a saint : he does not only reverence the holy 
ministers, but, if need be, he can preach himself: if cunctation 
prevails, he acts Fabius : if the buckler must be changed for a 
sword, he personates Marcellus : if mildness be useful, Soderini 
of Venice was not more a lamb than he : if severities are requi- 
site, Nero^s butcheries are sanctities, compared with his: as 
Alcibiades, in Plutarch, shifted disposition as he altered place 
(being voluptuous and jovial in Ionia, frugal and retired in 
Lacedsemon) so he proportions himself to time, place, person, 
religion, with such a plausibleness, as if he had been bom only 
to serve that opinion, which he harboured but as a guest, while 
it continued in sway : having a room in his heart, if occasion be, 
to lodge the contrary, and to cry it up with as much ardour, as 
he once used to extol the former. And thus, like a subtle 
Proteus, he assumes that shape that is most in grace, and of 
most profitable conducement to his ends. All his consultations 
turn upon the hinge of self-interest*. 

He abounds in that which Varro calls a voluble wit, like the 
changeling derided by Plautus, as more turning than a potter's 
wheel". 

He hath this advantage of the cameleon, that he can assume 
whiteness ; for I find him often wearing the vest of innocency, to 
conceal the ugliness and blackness of his attempts. 

Finally, he is the heliotrope to the sun of honour, and hath 
long since abjured his God, religion, conscience, and all that shall 
interpose, and screen him from those beams, that may ripen his 
wishes and aims into enjoyments. 

^ Ex salice, non ex quercu. i * Vei-satile bgenium ; rota figiilari 

* In eo stant consilia, quod sibi con- versatilior. 
ducere putat, I 

20 
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COLASTERION. 

But the true statesman is inviolably constant to his principles 
of virtue and religious prudence ; his ends are noble, and the 
means he uses, innocent : he hath a single eye oh the public 
good; and, if the ship of the state miscarry, he had rather 
perish in the wreck, than preserve himself upon the plank of an 
inglorious subterfuge. Uis woHh hath led him to the helm ; 
the rudder he uses is an honest and vigorous wisdom ; the star 
he looks to for direction is in heaven ; and the port he aims at 
is the joint welfare of prince and people. 

This constancy is that solid rock upon which the wise 
Venetian hath built its long-lived republic: so that it is not 
improbable the maiden queen borrowed her motto of Semper 
eadem from this maiden commonwealth. 

It is true, something is to be conceded to the place, and time, 
and person; and I grant that there are many innocent compliances, 
YirgiFs obliquare stnttSy is observable, there may be a bending 
without a crookedness ; we mskj circumire^ and yet not aberrare; 
Paul became a Jew, that he might gain the Jews, but he did 
not become a sinner, that he might gain sinners ; he was made 
all things to all men, but he was not made sin to any ; that is, 
his condescensions were such, as did well consist with his 
Christian integrity. 

Greatness, and honours, and riches, and sceptres, those 
glorious temptations that so much enamour the doting world, are 
too poor shrines for such a sacrifice as conscience, which the 
politician hath so much abused by an inveterate neglect, that it 
is become menstruous, ephemeral. 
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PRINCIPLE VIL 

If the Politician find reason to impose Oaths^ let them be of such 
ambiguity^ as may furnish with a sense obliging to the design^ 
and yet so soft^ as the people may not fed the snare. 

It appears, by sad experience, that in propounding of oaths, 
requiring promises, and other solemn ties, there have been mul- 
titudes induced to bind themselves upon some secret, loose, and 
mental reservation ; which they have framed to themselves as a 
saho in case of breach : so apt we are, in affiiirs of greatest 
importance, to advise more with corrupt wit, than sound 
conscience. 

In the catalogue of self-delusions, you may possibly find 
these: 

1. We are ready to interpret the words too kindly, especially 
if they be ambiguous ; and it is hard to find terms so positive, 
but that they may be eluded indeed, or seem to us to be so, if we 
be disposed. 

2. Some are invited to illicit promises, quia illicit^ because 
they know them to be invalid. 

8. Some are frightened into these bonds, by threats, and 
losses, and temporal concernments, and then they please them- 
selves that they swear by duress, and so are disengaged. 

4. Some are oath-proof; I mean, there are such sear-souled 
men, as will swear pro and con. 

5. Some have learned from the civilians, that though we 
swear to a thing not materially unlawful, yet, if it impedes a 
greater moral good, it becomes void \ 

b\ Some take liberty to swear, because they judge the person 
to whom they swear incapable of an oath : as Cicero defends the 
breach of oath to a thief, from perjury ; and Brutus, to a tyrant : 
as it is in Appian', ^^ The Romans esteem it an honest perjury, to 
violate their faith vnth tyrants.^ 

The first sort of these falls most properly under the notice 

^ Grot. deJur. BM^ 245. I ' 'Ovdcv ffi9r6v cWi Pa»/Miioif frp^r 

2 Q 2 
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and practice of our politician ; though he may also use the last, 
but at different times. 

It is not difficult for him to cast his desire into such soft glib 
expression, as will down with most : yea, with many that would 
absolutely disavow the same thing in rough language. If he be 
unskilled in this black art, I commend him to the pedagogy of 
the Delphic devil. 

Now it is most certain, there is no other tie of such security, 
and establishment, to a person that hath ravished gi*eatness, and 
acquired it by violence. Usurpation hath only these two pillars, 
its own arms and militia, and public oath and acknowledgment ; 
and it is scarce worth query, whether, when the gross of a nation ' 
is thus bound, the oath be not as valid, and the conscience as 
much concerned, as if it had been sworn to a lawful prince. It 
is reasonable, that an usurping power cannot, upon any prudent 
persuasion, have the same confidence in the love of the people 
that a just one hath : nor is the following government enticing, 
as Tacitus notes, " Never any kingdom, badly acquired, was well 
administered ^*^ The same with Cuazzo, where one, objecting the 
vices of princes,' receives this answer, " Therefore they were not 
natural princes, but violent usurpers, and so more beholding to 
the fear than love of their subjects'."^ And therefore if the 
politician can, by the blessed means fore-mentioned, gain a 
superiority, there is no trusting to those ingenious guards, his 
own goodne&s, and the love of others : his best defence is awe, 
and fear, and scaffold, and gibbet, and the like. For he that 
hath no voluntary room in the hearts of his people, must use all 
means to gain a coercive. 

For his own promises, he puts them into the same bottomless 

bag, which, the poets say, Jupiter made for lovers^ asseverations : 

his word is as good as his oath ; for they are both trifles, as it is - 

in Plautus: 

A bargain shall no bai^n be, 
If I can no adTantage see ; 
A bargain shall a bargain be. 
If it with my designs agreed 

* Nee quisqtiam imperium malis ar- 
tibns qnsesitnm ben^ administravit 

' Perch^ non erano principi per 
natara, ma per violenza; ed erano pii\ 



temuU che amati. De eivU. cowers. 
1. 2, p. 132. 

' Pactum non pactum est, non pac- 
tiun pactum est^ cum ilUslubet. Auluhr. 
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It was he that first invented that useful distiuction of a lip- 
oath, and a heart-oath ; you may find him in Euripides. 

I with my tongue can sweai*^ 
And with mj heart forhear*. 

He makes good use of that in Plutarch, that children are to 
be cozened with rattles, and men with oaths*. 

It is an huge advantage, that man hath in a credulous world, 
that can easily say and swear to anything ; and yet, withal, so 
palliate his falsifications and perjuries, as to hide them from the 
cognizance of most ; the politician must be furnished with hand- 
some refuges, that may seemingly heal miscarriages this way. 
He need not spend much time in inquiry after such helps ; these 
declining ages will abundantly furnish his invention. 

COLASTERION. 

An oath is, in itself, a religious affirmation, a promise with 
God'^s seal ; and therefore it concerns Christians to be cautelous 
before swearing, to swear liquidly, and to observe conscionably. 
It is a pity such slender evasions should satisfy us, as have been 
scorned by heathens. We are bound (says one of them) to the 
sense of the imposer, or else we do s^evSop/cctv ; we are bound to 
the performance of what we have thus sworn, or else we do 
iiriopKetv: it is much, that a moral conscience should more 
check them, than a clearer light can awe us : as if they more 
honoured the genius of a Caesar, than we reverence the presence 
of a God : or else we should never engage in new protestations 
that do infer, yea, and sometimes positively quarrel with old. 
They had their Oeol irriop/cioi^ their perjury-revenging gods, to 
whose vindictive power they referred their oflenders : they 
punished such as swore falsely by their prince with fustigation ; 
but such as abused their gods, were left to the dispose of their 
injured deities, as if they were at a loss how to find a punishment 
equal to their sin. Hear how soberly Plato mentions (out of the 
noble commentator upon Philostratus), ^^ It is wisely ordained, 
that the names of the gods should not be used upon trifling 

' Jurata Hngna est, mente juravi I ' Tov^ ftcy irMas avrpayoKoit dciy 
nihil, \i(airaTay^ro{rsilfMpasfyKoi^, Afoph. 
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occasions, for fear of polluting them ; for the majesty of the gods 
should not be employed, but in holy and venerable purity^"^ 
See what real honour they gave to their counterfeit gods ; let us 
have a care, that we ascribe not counterfeit honour to the true 
God. 

Our God hates every false oath : it appears in his severity to 
Zedekiah, for breaking covenant with the Babylonian monarchy, 
though a tjnrant of the first magnitude*. 

Were all subjects duly solicitous about the weight of this 
bond, we should be less prone to take, and more studious to 
observe it ; I remember the scholiast upon Aristophanes, derives 
hpKO^y Trapib To^ etpya)^ to Svy/cXelm^ o0€v xat to ipxa^, hTt etp/cet 
Tov opKovfievQv. ^* It hedges in, and shuts up a man, and ties 
his hands behind him.^^ I know not how some conquerors may 
cut this knot with the sword, or how some Sampsons may shake 
off these cords, or what gaps the licentious may make in this 
hedge ; but such as value God, or heaven, or prince, or peace 
can discover it in no way better than in a sincere use of so divine 
an ordinance. 

There can be no certain rule given, when to believe, and when 
not, what such as are, or would be great, please to inculcate to 
us. I find more wrecks upon the rock of credulity : and it is no 
heresy to affirm, that many have been saved by their infidelity. 
I commend that of Epicharmus, 

Na<f>€, Kdi fiipfVaao aTnaretv. 



PRINCIPLE VIII. 

Necessity of a State is a ibery competent Apohgyfor the worst 
of actions. 

It has been observed, that in all innovations and rebellions 
(which ordinarily have their rise from pretences of religion, or 
reformation, or both), the breach and neglect of laws have 



^ En toutes mani^res c'est un 
furt belle ordinance et institution, de 
n'user point du nom des dieux Idg^re- 
ment, de peur de les contaminer : car 



la majesty des dieux ne se doit em- 
ployer, qu*en un saincte et venerable 
puret6. 
* Casaubok ExercUaL 202. 
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been authorized \>J that great patroness of illegal actions — 
necessity'. 

Now the politician is never without such an advocate as this ; 
for he cares not to distinguish, whether the necessity be of his 
own creating or no, as for the most part it is, being indeed an 
appendix to the wrong be undertakes, and signifies no more than 
that he is compelled to cover wrong with wrong, as if the com- 
mission of a second sin were enough to justify the first. 

He changes that old charitable advice : Benefacta bentfactis 
aliie perteffito neperpluant; inioVitia vitiis aiiU pertegito neper- 
pluant : that so, lieaping one crime upon another, the latter piay 
defend the former from the stroke of justice. 

He adores the maxim in Livy : ^^ That war must needs be 
just that is necessary, and those arms pious that are all our live- 
lihood'.'^ It were very incongruous to desire that man to leave 
his crutch, that cannot walk without ; it is no less unnatural to 
invite him to quit his sword, whose life and fortune lean entirely 
upon it. 

If he can insinuate the scope of the war to be legal, a little 
daubing will serve to legalize the circumstances; that of the 
civilians must be remembered : '' Nothing is unlawful in war, 
that serves the end and design of it'f' the oracles of the 'gown 
are too tender for swordsmen; and it may be; he had wit in his 
anger, who affirmed, that martial law was as great a solecism, as 
martial peace. 

If the people be once possessed that his aim and intention is 
fair, they will never expect that the media for attainment of his 
end should be retrenched by the strict boundaries of law : he 
manages that rule very practically : " I may invade anything of 
any man'^s that threatens certain danger to me, if I suffer him to 
enjoy it*.'' Now he can very plausibly make this pericuhim^ 
certum, or incertvm^ as shall best suit with his affairs. 

It is a broad liberty that Grotius concedes : '' If I have no 
other way to assure my life, I may by any means repel any power 



' E;(dpa avayi^j Sseva necessitas. 

* Justum est beUum qnibiis necessa- 
riuniy et piaarma quibus in amus spes 
est. 

' Licere in bello quaa ad finem sunt 



necessaria. Victor, de Jure BelH, 
JL 18. 39. 

* Rem alienam, ex qu6 cerium mihi 
periculum eminet, citra culpsa aliensd 
ponsiderationem invadere possunit 
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that assaults it, though just : self-defence being a clear dictate of 
nature'.**^ When life, and liberty, and safety come in question, 
there ought no consideration to be had of just or unjust, pitiful 
or cruel, honourable or dishonourable. 

Now when the people have, according to his desire, got over 
the great obstacle, and digested the plot for pious, it is easy to set 
all future proceeding upon the score of liberty, safety, religion : 
and, if he be constrained to use means grossly unlawful, it is but 
to make them seem holy in the application, and all is well. For 
it is the humour and genius of the vulgar, when they have once 
rushed into a party implicitly, to prosecute it as desperately as if 
they were under 'demonstrative convictions of its justice. 

Finally, He must make a virtue of necessity, because there 
is no other virtue which will so easily be induced to serve his 
proceedings as this ; she may well smile upon licentiousness, who 
bath herself no law. 

COLASTERION. 

Let that great rule be received, that no man can be necessitated 
to sin : our divines generally damn an officious lie ; and the equity 
binds from any officious sin. 

It would soon cut the nerves of the eighth commandment, 
if necessities and urgencies, though real, were pronounced a 
sufficient excuse for stealing. But that which our politician calls 
necessity, is no more than necessity of convenience, nor so much, 
except we interpret that convenience, which may favour his own 
ends, and so is convenient for his design. He uses necessity as 
the old philosophers did an occult quality, though to a different 
purpose ; that was their refuge for ignorance, this is his sanctuary 
for sin. 

Those civilians!* that are most charitable to necessity, make it 
no plea at all, except it be absolute and insuperable ; as by the 
Platonic laws,' only those persons are allowed to drink at their 
neighbour'^s well, that had in vain sought a spring, by digging 

^ Qnare si vitam aliter servaro non | me natura concedit. S. de Jure BelU, 
poMunij licet mihi vi qualicunque ar- 
cere earn qui earn impetit, licet peccato 
▼acet ; et hoc ex jure, <)uod mihi pro 



p. 424. Mach. on Livff, 027* 
' IrMf. L ii. c. 12. dub. 12. un. I7. 
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fifty cubits deep in their own ground. We allow the disburden* 
ing of a ship, in imminent peril of wreck ; but this will not 
excuse those, who, upon a fond or feigned prsevision of a state* 
tempest, shall immediately cast law and conscience overboard ; 
discard and quit rudder and steerage, and so assist the danger 
they pretend to fear. 

Pausanias tells of a chapel in Acrocorinth* dedicated to 
Necessity and Violence ; those twin goddesses may be fit objects 
for the worship of heathens ; but it is a pity they should be so 
much adored by Christians. 

If I mistake not, the fundamental deceit lies in a greedy 
entertaining those first pretences, and seemingly candid proposi- 
tions, that are made to us, before they have passed those scrutinies 
and severe inquiries they deserve ; or been examined by the test 
of God's word, and national laws : all the rest are but ugly con- 
sequences of that absurdity we first granted ; according to the 
ancient philosophic maxim, *Eybf aroirov SoOiyros^ iroWa avay- 



PRINCIPLE IX. 



The Politician must toaive all Relations^ both sacred and civile and 
swim to his design^ though in a Sea of Blood. 

Such as study to be great by any means, must by all means forget 
to be good ; and they that will usurp dominion over others, must 
first become slaves to the worst of tyrants, a lust after greatness. 
Crescit interea Roma Albw ruinis^ begins one of the Decads ; 
that the walls of Rome were cemented with blood, is known and 
commended by Machiavel*; although the superstructure was 
brave, yet, if we search the foundation, we shall find it laid in 
the red ruins of her wasted neighbours ; that the first founder 
became a fratricide upon reason of state, to guard his new con 
quest by freedom from a competitor, is not only vindicated from 
cruelty, but asserted to be a piece of meritorious policy. Nor 

1 C4bU Rhodiff, 1025. I tmn, Timoleon frairenii CSasnus filium 

* Upon Liv, L 2. 0. 3. Thebe muh I hoc jure interfec^* 
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did this happen to the city in its structure alone, but after, in its 
reparation ; when the sons of Brutus were sacrificed to the design 
of their father : so that Rome was not only nursed with blood, 
but after growth and ripeness, she sustained herself, lived and 
thrived upon magna et Banguinolenta latrocinia; so that our poli- 
tician can scarce want examples in the applauded actions of this 
city, to patronize the most crimson and scarlet sin, that ambition 
can prompt. 

He admires the generosity of Nero'^s mother, who is reported 
to have said of her son : ^' Let my son be my murderer, so he 
may be a monarch ^^'^ According to the advice of a high spirited 
fury, ^' An empire cannot be purchased too dear though it cost the 
blood of millions */' 

He IS much taken with the gallantry of the Mamelukes, who 
abused the easiness of the Egyptian sultan, and wore the supre- 
macy three hundred years, upon the length and keenness of an 
usurping sword. 

And rather than want a bongrace, he commends the Ottoman 
wisdom ; for the great Turk rivets himself to the imperial chair, 
with the bones of his murdered brethren. Aspiring desires are 
not only insatiate, but admit of any sin, that will promote their 
ends : see Ba«anius murdering I^is brother Geta in his mother^s 
arms ; Andronicus strangling his cousin Alexius, lest he should 
have a part in the empire that had right to all ; see Csesar slight- 
ing the oaths by which he had obliged his obedience to the Roman 
senate. 

Finally, Ambition knows no confinement, nothing so sacred 
but it violates. The gods must bow and yield to it; as Ter- 
tullian — ^^ It is impossible to be ambitious without injury to the 
gods ; temples themselves are not exempted from the fury of the 
war ; the sacrileges of the Romans were as numerous as their 
trophies, yet the gods followed their triumphant chariots'.'^ 



croro). 

■ Pro regno velim patriam, penates, 
conjugem flammia dare, imperia pretio 
quolibot constant ben^. 



' Id negotium sine Deonim injuiiA 
non est, eadem strages ni(enium ut 
templomm; tot sacrilegia Romanorum, 
quot trophsea; tot de Diis quot de 
gentibus triumplii. 
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OOLASTERION. 



The Italian politician seems to intimate a scruple, when he 
flays : Si Jus molandum est^ regnandi causa molandum est. His 
(if) dictates an uncertainty ; and if we appeal to the har of nature, 
or divinity, (though possibly the entire assertion may have some- 
thing of truth,) yet we shall find that wicked (if) absolutely 
banished. 

It is true, we may more justly pity him that swallows a bait 
fair and glistering, than a person that tempts temptations to 
deceive him, or catches at flies, and trifling allurements ; because 
in the first case, a greater reluctancy is requisite, and the dart 
may possibly be so sharp as to pierce through the armour of a 
sober resolution ; but all this will little succour him, who knows 
it to be a bait, and hath beforehand designed its beauty and fair- 
ness, to apologize for the foulness of the sin ; for here the greatness 
of the temptation will not at all extenuate the grossness of the 
crime: no more than he mitigates his robbery, who shall plead, 
that he stole nothing but gold and jewels. 

The world is much mistaken in the value of a sceptre or a 
crown ; we gaze upon its brightness, and forget its brittleness ; 
we look upon its glory, and forget its frailty; we respect its 
colour, and take no notice of its weight. But if all those gay 
things which we fondly fancy to ourselves are really to be /ound 
in greatness, yet still he pays too dear, that pawns his heaven for 
it; he that thus buys a short bliss, gives not twenty, or an 
hundred years' purchase, but (if mercy prevent it not) eternity. 

It will be little advantage here, to introduce the example of 
a Roman, or Turk, or Christian, if unlawful ; such precedents 
may perchance baffle the vulgar (in whose creed you may insert 
what you please), but will be very cold answers, when we appear 
before a severe tribunal: it concerns - us rather to observe, how 
ambition claims kindred with every other vice, stoops and takes 
up every sin that lies in its way ; and, if upon inquiry we find it 
to be indeed such a complicated mischief, it will become ua 
studiously to shun it ourselves, and seriously to detest it in 
others. 
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PRINCIPLE X. 

A general Innotation contributes much to the Growth and Security 
of Usurpation. 

We may receive this as a tradition, handed to us from tlie great 
patriarchs of policy, attested by the practice of the subtilest 
times; I presume it may be grounded upon these, or the like 
persuasions. 

1. Because such an innovation raises the dust, and begets a 
cloud for the main design ; for when the waters are troubled, it 
is hard to see the bait. 

2. Because the parenthesis betwixt an old and new govern- 
ment flatters the hopes of all parties, soothing those desires that 
are for a relapse into the old, and yet encouraging those that wish 
for the establishment of a new. 

3. Because, when all things are reduced into a chaos and 
a rude heap, when all the lines and lineaments of the former 
government are blotted out, tliat which is new written will be 
more legible, and the old sooner forgotten: for suppose a kingdom 
made a lump, without shape and void, and it is, like materia 
pritnay prone to embrace any form ; when an instrument is dis- 
tuned, you may set it to what key you please : and he that cannot 
sometimes loosen the strings, will never make good music upon 
Synesius'*s harp. 

4. Because, by new moulding of jurisdictions, and offices of 
state, there may be a fair opportunity offered, of gratifying those 
that have served us ; and for others, it is very familiar to see 
some stubborn and rigid opinionators, who have continued long 
unshaken, either by threat or argument, at length to surrender 
their principles, and bow the knee before the Dagon of honour 
and riches ; such is the flexanimous power of golden eloquence, 
as it is in the adage: 

The two great pillars which the mind uphold, 
Not being mammon-proof, do bow to gold^ 

Besides, we can find no better way to breed an absolute 
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dependence, and make others adhere to our fortunes, than by 
winding the concernments of other men upon the same bottom 
with our interest; we may observe this from the practice of great 
favourites, who always delight in these props, and are careful to 
set their whole tribes in the sunshine of favour. 

5. Because such a general deordination gives a taste and 
relish to the succeeding government, though in itself not so 
delectable; for Aristotle notes, that democracy is better than 
anarchy *. 

There are many other advantages to be made by a due im- 
provement of those turbid intervals ; as the occasion of subdi- 
viding, and parcelling out your great end ; for, by this means, 
they which refused to close with it in gross, will receive it in 
retail: and having entertained some portions of it, the grudge 
they bore to the whole, will be by degrees quieted and appeased. 

Besides, when all things are ruffled and confused, it is then 
the deviPs holiday, and therefore our work-day ; the noise is so 
loud, that it drowns the voice of the law ; and there may be some 
truth in his waggery, who said. That such as mean to commit 
rape upon the body politic, must put out the laws ; as others upon 
a like occasion, use to put out the lights. 

Finally, if we ever hope to sin with impunity, to usurp 
prosperously, or to govern arbitrarily; we must take out that 
lesson in Plautus : 

If my own affaiiB require, 
I can set the state on fire. 
Let the mined kingdom bleed. 
So my private ends may speed ; 
I can dance in such a storm, 
'Tis a new way to reform*. 

COLASTERION. 

It is most certain, that sinister ends are promoted by inno- 
vations ; but it lies in our bosoms to promote or quench the inno- 
vations themselves : which we can no way better do, than by a 



* Idem facere, quod plurimialii, qui- 
bus res timidaaut tiu*bida est : pergimt 



turbai-e usque, ut ne quid possit con- 
quiescere. 
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strict adherence to the hws ; for as long as we maintain them, 
they will maintain us : if we observe these, it will rescue us from 
the hands of state novelists; for we are not fit for their turns, till 
we are cross biassed with faction. 

As a caution against changes in government, give me leave to 
repeat, what was long since told us by an ingenious lord ' : That 
All great mutations are dangerous; even where what is intro- 
duced by that mutation, is such as would have been very profit- 
able upon a primary foundation : and it is none of the least dangers 
of change, that all the perils and inconveniences which it brings, 
cannot be foreseen ; and therefore, such as make title to wisdom, 
will not undergo great dangers, but for great necessities. 

But, further, let me appeal to general experience : yea, let 
me ask thee, reader, if thou hast never before heard, or read of a 
nation, that was once the gaze and envy of its neighbours ; and 
yet being insensible of its happiness, or possessed with fond hopes 
of bettering its condition, has closed with pretended friends, and 
real enemies, and gladly contributed to its own ruin. 

So apt are men to catch at the shadow, though they hazard 
the substance ; we may guess at the moral of the frogs in the 
fable, who could find no satisfaction in a still prince, and were 
after forced to abide the severities of a tyrant they prayed for. 

But if there be such distempers in a state, as shall necessarily 
require amendment, let it be done with the pruning-hook of the 
law, and not vnth the sword of violence; for I never read, that ille- 
gal, or tumultuous, or rebellious, were fit epithets for reformation. 
And it is fit that Christians should forbear the use of such surly 
physic, till they have levied a fine in the court of heaven, and out 
of the entail of the seventh beatitude. 

This may suffice to reveal, in some measure, arc€mum am&i- 
tionis*. I could add much more, but that I judge it is a fitter task 
for our nephews, when pens shall be enfranchised. 

And now, reader, let us mix our prayers, that God would. for 
ever banish this cursed policy out of Europe, and the whole 
Christian world, and danm it down to hell, from whence origi- 
naUy it came : and let such as delight to abuse others, think of 
that self-cozenagC; with which, in the interim, they abuse thenr.« 

* Faulxlakd. « *Yir€prf<l)avias fwarrfpioy. 
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selves ; God pennitting the devil to revenge the impostor. And 
whilst we are btisy with politic stratagems, and tortuous arms, to 
invade the rights of others ; let us all consider, that this is not 
the violence which takes heaven. 

Let it be a piece of our daily oraisons, that God would gudrd 
. our pulpits from such boutefeuSy as, like iEtna and Yesuviusi 
belched out nothing but flames, and fiery discourses, using the 
Scripture as preposterously and impertinently, as some pontifi- 
cians, who, transported with the vehemence of Hildebrandiail 
zeal, think the temporal monarchy of popes sufficiently Scrip- 
tural, from the saying of Christ to Peter K Far be it from us 
to entitle the Spirit of God to exorbitant doctrine: it is easy to 
distinguish the vulture from the dove. The miscarriages of the 
clergy have a deeper stain from the sacredness of their function ; 
as probably he, that envenomed the Eucharist, has the more to 
answer for his triple crown. 

It is manifest, that we are fallen into the dregs of time ; we 
live in the rust of the iron age, and must accordingly expect to 
feel'' the dotages of a decrepid world. What is become of truth, 
sincerity, charity, humility, those antiqui mores^ whither are they 
gone! Did they attend Astrsea into heaven, and have left such 
degenerate successors, as cruelty, pride, fraud, envy, oppression, 
&c. ; such qualities as abundantly justify the worst of heathens, 
and dishonour the name of Christians \ I think it may safely be 
affirmed, that if a new EwropcB speculum were sincerely written, 
it might be contracted into this short summary: 

I know the various humours of our tunes ; 
He that is wicked^ now inflames his crimes 
By making proselytes to heU ; and he 
Joys in it that he may have company 
In rapines, murders, thefts ; now none can have 
His own, except he be, like them, a knave. 
The Church is stripped by sacrilegious hands, 
They that divided all, divide the lands*. 

Hiulca gens, &c. 
Wolves are of late turned shepherds, surely we, 
That have such guardians, are extremely free. 

^ ' Pasce oves. ut sit sui similis ; turbant, miscent 

mores mali; rapax, avaru% invidus, 



,^ ' Ultima senescentis mundi deliria. 
' * Novi ^go hoc seculum quibus mori- 
bns sit ; mains boniun mtAum esse vult, 



sacrum prophanum^ publicum priva- 
turn, habebit. 
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That eternal Majesty which raised so brave a fabric out of such 
indisposed materials ; that wields the world with His finger ever 
since it was made; that controls the waves, and checks the 
tumult of the people; that sits above, and laughs at the malig- 
nant counsels and devices of wicked men; let His mercy be 
implored for the speedy succour of His distressed Church : that 
the Rod of Aaron may blossom ; that the tabernacle of David 
may be raised ; that the subtle may be.caught in their own snare; 
and that the result of all afflictions may be the greatening of His 
glory, and exalting of His sceptre. 



^OV 1 8 1915 



THE END. 



boaooN: HARMSOif AMD 00., PRifrrsM, tT. martin's lakk. 
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